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INTRODUCTION- 



The object of this volume is to give a concise view of 
the present condition of the principal nations of the earth, 
ejnbracing their population, strength, resources, forms of 
government, revenues, religious and moral condition, 
numbers of different sects, their principal tenets, charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, with anecdotes of distinguished 
individuals. 

To an American, the condition of his own country, 
and the various steps by which it has progressecf to its 
present state, are deeply interesting. Aside from the 
consideration, that the affairs of one's own country are 
of more consequence to him than those of other nations, 
the events which have taken place on this continent 
within the last sixty years are of immense interest to the 
world at large, and have an important bearing on it^ 
future destinies. 

For these reasons, the United States, both collective- 
ly and severally, occupy considerable portions of the 
volume. It has been one object of the writer to point 
out the opposition which the Federal constitution met 
with in its incipient stages ; the resistance which has, 
on several occasions, been made to authorities assuming 
to act in accordance with its provisions, and the various 
constructions which have been put upon the instrument, 
by the several departments of its administrators. 

Next to the condition of his own country, the present 
state of the British empire is the most interesting to an 
American citizen. More than half of the commerce of 
the United States is with that nation. Some contested 

Eoints of importance yet remain to be adjusted. With 
er present navy, compared with that of other nations, 
she holds the commerce of the world at her command. 
It is one of the principal objects pf this volume to present 
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Ifaia Ufe, atones for transgresBions here, and is a powerful means 
of securing future happiness. 

Amid all the ingenious errors, or fanciAil and absurd dreams of 
ancient superstitions, truth was silently disclosing the right way. 
The Jews acknowledged the absolute unity and perfections of 
Qod ; and Christianity, for the introduction of which the Jewish 
scripftures prepared the way, sprang up and gradually shed its be* 
nign CLnd l^cal influence aver the most civilized countries, and ' 
in al! quarters of the world. Its principal divisions are the Ro- 
maa church, denominated Catholic, because it is supposed by its 
<m7i> adherents, to. comprehend allHrue Christisms. The Greek 
church, (extending over Russia and Greece, and embracing the 
Christians tolerated in the Ottoman empire,) differing principal-- 
ly from the Roman, iti not admitting the supremacy of the Bisnop 
of Rome. The Protestant church, comprehending a considera-^ 
ble portion of Western Europe, and the United States.^ These 
general divisions embrace a great variety of subosdinate ones. 

After- Christianity had been established about, six hundred 
years, Mahometanism, a confused mixture of Judaism, Christ- 
ianity and Paganism, sprang up. It was propagated by the 
sword, and now extensively prevails in the eastern continent, 
but has never reached the western. , It is impossible to speak 
with precision as to : the numbers belonging to each religion. 
The following is given as nearly approaching the truth, with 
the remark, mat me numbers embrace the whole population of 
the country where the religion prevails, or where it is the reli- 
gion of the State. 

Roman Catholics, 116,000,000 

Greek Church, - - - - - . - 70,000,000 

Protestants, ------- 42,000,000 

Jews, ... - --...•• 5,000,000 

MahometSBins, - 110,000,000 

Faganism:initsvari0nefoniUH. ... 357,000,000 

700,000,000 

Government;. The world is not more diversified in its origi- 
nal elements, or in the feature, color, language or religions of 
its inhabitants, than in its civil policy, or various modes in which 
men are restrained in their eu^tions, one towards ano&er. The 
ties which unite husband and wife, and parent and child, form 
the family or domestic society, and ori^ally constituted an 
independent patriarchal government The relation of master 
and servant commenced in this state. The weak not being able 
to assert their rights or procure subsistence, naturally sou^t the 
protection of the strong, and in return yielded their obedience 
or service. This is the earliest stage of society of which there 
is any account, and constituted the civil policy of the ancestors 
of the Jews previous to Moses.. Families ailer quarrelling 
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awhile, would find it best to live in harmony, under certain regu- 
lations, or laws, and also to unite for their common defence ; 
it was soon found, that a physical power was necessary to en- 
force the laws and afford protection. This necessity produced 
what may be projperly termed a government The convention. 
either express or implied, which fixes the original laws c^ eivii 
society, constitutes me social compact ; and that which deter- 
mines in what manner and by whom it shall be carried into 
effect, is called^^ constitution. These for the most part are un- 
written, and have no other foundation than the silent acqmes- 
eeace of the governors and governed. Forms of government 
are numerous, and not capable of exact definition, one descrip- 
tion running into another ; forming a compound, and progressinf 
from a pure democracy through various and almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, to absolute despotism. The great political question 
which has agitated the public mind for half a century, is wheth- 
er all legitimate power is derived from the people, and to be ex- 
ercised tor their good ; or whether there is a royal race hiiving 
a divine, indefeasable, hereditary right to govern, independent 
of the people, and without accountability? It would seem that 
the mere propounding the question would lead to an afiirmative 
answer to the first altematiye^ but nine tenths of mankind now 
act upon the latter. 

Pure democracy, where the people exercise the powers of 
government in their collective capacity, however it may have 
existed in some ancient republics is not now to be found, except 
in certain small tribes of savages. A representative democracy 
or republic, where the people exercise all the powers of govern- 
ment by agents of their own choice for limited periods, affords 
the most perfect freedom consistent with the preservation of so- 
ciety, ana can be successfully carried into effect only where the 
people x>088e8s virtue and inteUigence enough to select wise and 
honest agents. The love of power- is so umversal and so innate 
in the human system^ that it may be considered as a general 

Principle, subject to fbw exceptions, that persons having once 
ecome possessed of it will- retain it as long as possime. It 
possesses also an intoxicating quality, leading an individual to 
oelieve, however incompetent he may really be, that he can ad- 
minister the government better than any others ; thence have 
arisen aristocracies, monarchies, and despotisms, by which 
much the greater part of the human family are now governed. 
Monarchies are either constitutional or al^lute ; the former, 
where the people by their representatives have a voice in the 
enactment of laws, and some control over the executive author-^ 
ity, the latter where they have none. The riliiwlmi monarchies 
or Europe may again be distingoiBhed, from the despotisms of 
the Ottoman Umpire and Asia.. In 'the former the monarch 
rules by fl^ed principles ; in the flutter, the lives and property ot 
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the subject are at the disposal of the despot, without limitation 
or restraint 

A knowledge of Uie extent of the habitable globe has been 
constantly increasing. For the first three thousand years, Ethi- 
opia in the south, and the Persian or Chaldean Empire in the 
east, was supposed to be its farthest limits. Another thousand 
years elapsed^ and the Romans extended their knowledge and 
their conquests to western Europe and Africa. Fifteen hun- 
dred years afterwards, America was discovered; and at the 
close of the eighteenth century, improved navigation has 
brought into view New Holland, and such a number of other 
islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans as to constitute a fiilh 
division of the world. 



CHAPTER 11.^ :?' / 

Europe. Rs extent and, boundaries. Papulation, Feudal n/ttem. 
Principles of its government. State relif^ian. Standing armies. 
Public deblj arid revenue. Balance of power. Great Britain. EZ" 
tent and popdation of the British empire. Number of ships, and 
Seamen employed in its commerce^ Imports and ea^dris. Public debt^ 
and revenue. Army and Navy. Government. Maningof theierm 
constitution^ as applied to Great Britain. Parliament ; hmo it ori- 
ginated. Its constituent parts. Magna ckaria. BiU of rights. Powers 
of the king J and the Parliament. Judiciary. Courts of Chancery. 
Trial by Jury. Habeas corpus. Different ranks. Landlord and 
tenant. Condition of the operatives. Ecclesiastical establishments ; 
number of clergy. Tithes. Dissenters, VhirersUies and schools* 
Sunday schools. Newspapers, and periodicals. Penny Magazine. 
Canals ; rail roads ; turnpikes. Tunnel under the Thames. City 
of London, its extent and population. Canaille of London. LiV' 
erpool. MaTichester. William IV.; his character ; anecdotes of him. 
The succession. Victoria. Scotland $ itrconnection wUh England, 
The presbirterian church. Literature. Face of the country. Low» 
Iknds. Highlands. Islands. Character of its inhabitants. Ireland. 
Its connection with England. Ecclesiastical establishment. Number 
of different denominations. Catholic emancipation law. Opposition 
to the collection of tithes. Peasantry. Claims of the Roman catholics,, 
Irish manufacture. Bogs. Dublin. Jersey and Guernsey. Beli* 
goland. Gibraltar. Its situation and strength. Malta. Ionian 

' islands. Sierra Leone. St. Helena. Confi^nemini and death of Bo- 
naparte. Cape of Good Hope. Isle of Prance. East Indies. EM 
India company ; when formed. Extent of iispossessionSf and manner 
of acquiring them. Religion of Btndostant their gods, priests^ and 
temples. Image and car of Juggernaut. Its passage from the temple 
to the garden house. Self Immolation. Suttees: Number of widows 
burned. AbolUionof the Suttee. Other aels of self-immolation. Hindoo 
castes. Bramin soldiers ; merchants. Sudras or servants. Burren 
sunkers or outcasts , their condition. Ceylon. The cinnamon tree. 
New HoUani. Van DiemaWs land. Mixed population of convicts 
and voluntary emigrants. Natives. British West Indies. Number 
and character of their inhabitants. Trade with the United Slates ; 
how managed r how counteracted. Abolition of slavery in the British 
West Indies. British North American colonus. Their extent^ pop- 
utation, and government. Chief towns. Canadian troubles. 'Disoutes 
between the United States and Great Britain, respecting their oomn' 
darieSf and the navigation of the St. Lawrence. Wetland and Rideau 
canals. Qerural remarks,, 
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Europe. Europe is the smallest of the three sections iato 
which the eastern oontinent is divided. It is bounded on three 
sides by the waters of the Arctic or Frozen ocean, by the At- 
lantic, and by the Mediterranean. On the east it is separated, 
from Asia by the waters of the Caspian and Black seas, and th.e 
straits by wmch the latter communicates with the Mediterranean, 
^orth of the Caspian sea there are no definite boundaries 
oetween Europe and Asia; none are necessary, as the do- 
minions of Russia extend in that region over both queurters. 
Geographers have, for the sake of distmction, run an imaginary- 
line along Hie river Ural, from its mouth in the Caspian sea, to 
its source on the Ural mountains, and along these mountains to 
the Arctic ocean. 

Its greatest extent Irom east to west is 3500 miles ; and from 
north to south, 2500, between 36° and 71° north latitude. Its 
su})erficies is estimated at 3,000,000 square miles, and its number 
of inhabitants at something more than 230,000,000, averaging* 
seventy-six to the square mile. Though the smallest in extent, 
and second in number, yet in its riches, power, improvements in 
the arts, and in its influence on the condition of tne world, it is 
far the most important of any quarter of the globe. 

Feudal System. Prom whence the name of Europe is 
derived, or from what region it was first settled, history furnishes 
no authentic record. Its first inhabitants are supposed to have 
emigrated from Asia, the cradle of the human famihr, at a very 
early period. The filrst information that history afiords, is that 
a colony of Hellenes or Greeks settled in the south of Europe, 
about 1400 years before the Christian era. That this colony 
was the source of all the learning *and arts, for which Greece 
and Rome were aflerwards celebrated. That it continued to 
flourish and extend its influence over the surrounding nations 
for upwards of a thousand years, and was finally conquered by 
||||bRoman arms. 

^The Roman empire, which at one time overspread the world, 
was in its 'turn overrun by hordes of barbarians from the north 
of Europe. Its conquest extinguished the lights of science, and 
brought on a period designated in history by the name of the 
dark ages, extending from the fourth to the fourteenth century, 
and noted for ignorance, barbarity, and despotism. The present 
governments of Europe originated in this period, and took their 
character, in a great measure, from the events attending the 
extinction and conquest of the Roman empire. In that con- 
quest, the chief, or leader, was considered as the proprietor of 
me whole territory, which was parcelled out to his officers, in 
greater or less quantities, according to their rank, for which they 
were bound to serve him a certain number of days in war, with 
a number of men proportioned to the magnitude of the grant 
The high officers parcelled out difierent portions of the territory 
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to their inferior officers and soldiers, on the same conditions, re- 
serving for the support of themselves, their families, and imme- 
diate dependents, so much as they deemed necessary, imder the 
name or demesne lands, for their own occupation. In this man- 
ner a complete military organization was formed for the purposes 
of defence or conquest, caUed the Feudal System. The grants 
were hereditary and indivisible, descending to the oldest heir 
male^ and when there was none of sufficient age to perform the 
requisite service, the custody and use of the property reverted 
to' the donor during the minority. 

The power of the king, emperor, or under whatever name the 
chief was designated, was absolute, and his title as inviolable 
^ as the title to any private property. The whole constituted one 
Bystem. The immediate grantees of the king were styled lords, 
and the different titles of nobility generally regulated by die ex- 
tent of their fiefs or grants. They are considered as of a higher 
order, and as possessing certain rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities different from the people. One of their principal duties, 
that of advising the king, which in reality gave them an im- 
portant influence in the government, was considered as a burden- 
some service. These mstinctions, privileges, and duties, which 
constituted them an order of nobiuty, were also hereditary and 
indivisible. Below these were the common people, of little esti- 
mation, and possessing no share in the government As wealth 
accumulated in the hands of private citizens, they became of 
more consideration, and the rigid features of the feudal system 
relaxed. 

The history of Europe presents a constant struggle on the 
part of kings to maintam and enlarge their prerogatives, on the 
part of the nobility, or privileged oiders, to preserve their immu- 
nities, and on the part of the people, to acquire consideration 
and influence. This struggle has resulted in a few instances in 
the establishment of small republics, difleringfrom one another, 
and falling far short of the principle of civil liberty as understM^ 
in the American republics. In others it has resulted in esnV 
lishing what are called constitutional monarchies, where the 
people by their representatives have some share in the enactment 
of laws. In others, the principles of absolutism have remained 
with little amelioration. 

Common Principles. Some of the doctrines common to all 
the European monarchies, are, that all kings, whatever may be 
die number of their subjects, are of equal rank or grade ; that 
royal blood must not be mixed, or contaminated with that of any 
inferior order ; that when one of the royal family wants a part- . 
ner, he must seek one, not in the nation of which he is a prmce, * 
or sovereign, but from some foreign royal family ; that the sove- 
reigns have a right to parcel out, and dispose or particular terri- 
tories, to individuals, without regard to the rights or wishes of 
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£be people ; and that the dignity of royal blood muBt be supported 
by adequate salaries raised from the people. 

The number of reigning families now in Europe, is Gfty-^ve, 
the number of their subjects varying from 100,000 to 50,000,000. 
The younger branches, who by possibility may inherit a throne, 
are estimated at 1200, and their appendage, or sum annually 
given to support their royal dignity, at $50,000,000. 

State Religion. Another principle common to all Euro- 
pean nations, until a very late period, is that there must be a 
state religion, for the support of which government must pro- 
vide, to which all must contribute, and all who hold office must 
conform. As a matter of favor, permission is allowed to wor- 
ship in some other form than that prescribed by the government, 
which is called toleration, and is more or less restricted in dif- 
ferent nations. The religions established by the several gov- 
ernments of Europe, are the catholic, embracing 120,000,000 
inhabitants ; the protestant, 50,000,000 ; the Greek church, 40,- 
000,000 ; and the Mahometan, 8,000,000. The number of Jews 
tolerated or treated with- more or less severitv in different nar 
tions, are estimated at 1,500,000 ; and the numoer of pagans at 
40,000. 

The number of universities in Europe, for instruction in the 
highest branches of erudition, is eighty-five ; and the number of 
living writers in France, Oermany and Great Britain, are esti- 
mated at 12,000. 

Standing Armies. The number of troops kept in constant 
pay, constituting what is called the standing armies of Europe, 
vary from two to four millions, according as the nations are 
more or less at war ; the lowest peace establishment being in 
&e proportion of one soldder to 100 inhabitants. The professed 
object of these standing armies, is the defence of each nation 
aga inst aggression er invasion from its ndghbors, but a more 
"^stant and common use of them is to preserve the monarchical 
rstem, and to hold the people in subjection. The number of 
nips of war in time of peace is 1300, of which Great Britain has 
one half. 

For a long period, the principle of maintaining the balance of 
power, was the favorite topic with European pohticians, and the 
occasion of frequent wars. Its professed object was to prevent 
any one nation from gaining such an ascendancy as to endanger 
others. The subject was more of a speculative, than of a prac- 
tical nature, and incapable of any oefinite principles. Bona- 
parte annihilated it,^nd but for his disastrous Russian campaign, 
would have brought the whole of continental Europe under 
his sway. 

Public Debt. The whole amount of public debt owing by 
the differrat nations of Europe, and originating principalfy^ in 
j^eir wars, is estimated at $5,000,000,000, averaging twenty- 
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five doliarQ to each inhabitant ; and the annual revenue raised 
from the people, at $650,000,000, being three dollars and twenty- 
five cents to each person. The States owing the largest debt* 
have long since ceased to take any measures to extinguish the 
principal, their utmost exertions being limited to the payment of 
the interest, and the current expenses of government This 
vast debt, of which the figures expressing it give no definite idea 
. of the amount being due from the public to its own citizens, doee 
not diminish the genersd wealth of Europe, or detract from iti 
physical force. 
Great Britain. The following is an estimate of the popuUUum of ike 
British Empire according to Ike most recent enumerations. 
England and Wales, ... 13,897,187 

Scotland, 2,365,114 

Ireland, - - - ' - - 7,767,401 

Islands in the British Seas, ... 103,710 

Army, Navy, &c. - . . . 277,017 

Total of the United Kingdom, - ' 24,410,429 

^ Colonies and Dependencies in Europe. • - ^^ 140,354 

Do. do. . . North America, 1,471,473 

Do. do. West Indies, - 891,066 

Do. do. Asia, - 1,157,042 

Do. do. Africa, - - 288,613 

Do. do. Australia, - 123,289 

Possessions and Dependencies of the East India Co. 123,301,000 

Total of the British Emmre, - 151,783 266 

Ionian Islands, (British protec.) Pop. 208,100; extent 1,098 sq. m. 

The kingdom of Hanover, with a population of 1,500,000 does 
not belong to the British empire, but to the male line of the royal 
family. _ 

The British power extends over two-thirds of die gl^lfel 
reference to longitude, and in latitude from the Arctic circl^o 
33^ south, so that it may be said with truth &at the sun always 
shines upon some part of the possessions of Great Britain, and 
the four seasons of the year are enjoyed at the same time in her 
dominions. 

The island of Great Britain is in the northern Archipelageu 
between latitude 50° and 59° north, in length 580 miles, and 
varying in breadth from 370 to 50 miles. It is separated from 
the continent b^r the English channel, thirty miles in widtii at 
its narrowest point, between Calais and Dover. Its superficies 
is computed at 87,000 square miles, and its inhabitants to exceed 
150 to the square mile. This island, which in point of size 
ranks in the second class, by the enterprize of its inhabitants, 
the vi^r of its institutions, and the perfection of its arts, ex- 
tends its dominion, said the influence of its industry to the ex- 
4 
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tremities of the globe. The great number and dispersed situa- 
tion of its colonies, which would ruin any other nation, form the 
basis of the wealth and power of the British empire. They 
supply the mother country with tiie raw material, and an im- 
mense market for her manufactures, and are the foundation of 
a commerce more extensive and diversified tiian that of all Eu- 
rope besides. This commerce employs 170,000 seamen, 25,000 
ships, with a tonnage of 2,500,000. The value of its annual im- 
ports exceed 200,000,000. They consist of three classes, the 
raw material for her manufactures, foreign articles for consump- 
tion, comprising only such as do not come in competition with 
her own productions, and articles of every description for export- 
ation. Goods of every kin^ ar^ allowed to be imported and ware- 
housed, that is, stored und^^r the inspection of government offi- 
cers, without the payment df duties, whence they may be taken 
at pleasure, for exportation, aiM in case they are not prohibited 
articles, may be used for domestic consumption on the payment 
of duties. The quantity of wool annually imported exceeds 
30,000,000 of pounds. The annual production of the manufac- 
turing industry of the kingdom is estimated at 5>5,OOO,O0O,00O. 
consisting principally in articles from wool, cotton, iron an(u| 
leather. The exports in domestic productions amount annually^ 
to $235,000,000 ; and of foreign and colonial merchandize to 
$45,000,000. The annual revenue amounts to $245,00a000, 
and the expenditure, in time of peace, to something short of that 
sum. < 

The funded debt, on the 5th of January, 1829, amounted to 
$3,540,012,077.60. This immense debt bears an interest of 
from three to four and a half per cent It originated soon afler 
the accession of William the third, stadtholder of Holland, to 
the EngUsh throne ; and in consequence of wars in which Eng- 
land had no interest This was a natural consequence of im- 
porting a king from abroad. William's affections were all in 
mmc of his native subjects. The wars undertaJten by him, and 
l^hich he involved the Enghsh nation, were all for the inter- 
est of Holleuid. Lest his new subjects should complain of the 
heavy taxes necessary to carry on these wars, he resorted to 
loans ; and from that period wars have been generally carried 
on by the same means. No provision having been made for the 
extinguishment of the principal, tiie debt has gradually accumu- 
lated to its present amount It has often been predicted that 
this debt would bring on a national bankruptcy, accompanied 
by a revolution. But so long as the government is able to pro- 
vide for the interest, its credit is goo^ and money may be bor- 
rowed to any amount 

Army and Navt. In 1815, at the close of the long European 
war, the army immediatdlf belonging to the British govern- 
ment, amounted to 640,000 men ; the whole number in British 
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pa^ exceeded 1,000,000. The navy included more than 1000 
ships of war, manned by 184,000 seamen. Since that period, 
Great Britain has enjoyed an miinterrupted p«ace, and her mil- 
itary and naval forces have undergone material reductions. 
The army now consists of a little less than 100,000 men. The 
East India company maintain a force of upwards ot 200,000 in 
their possessions. The British navy since its reduction, con- 
sists of 610 vessels of war, of which 131 are of tiie line, or sev- 
enty-four guns and over, 149 frigates, and 330 small vessels ; of 
these only 180 are in commission, or actual service. The ofll- 
cers and men attached to the naval establishment, are 180 ad- 
mirals, 487 captains, and 30,0 00 seamen. The annual expense 
of the navy is $25,165,7a^^^^|i|flMHMii the peace estab- 
lishment, ^35,893,146. 




Constitution. This empiraP^^^^^BFerful in the world, 
is directed by a central governmen!^|Prolished at London, 
consisting of the Monarch and Parliament of the United King^ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. To an American citizen, 
the term constitution, imports a written instrument creating a 
|govemment, and defining its powers. In this sense no such 
thing as a constitution exists in Great Britain. The term, how- 
ever, is applied to express the British system of civil policy, and 
in this application it means those fundamental principles and 
usages, which cannot be abrogated, or essentially altered, with- 
out destroying the system. In the British constitution, the 
principle that all power is derived from the people, and to be 
exercised by agents of tiieir appointment, and for their benefit, 
and accountable to them, is reversed. All power is supposed to 
be vested in, or derived from, the king; that he holds it by 
divine hereditary right, that it belongs as much to him and his 
heirs, as any private possession ; that he is irresponsible, ac- 
countable to no tribunal for his actions, and beyond the reach of 
law ; and that all the privileges and immunities which the peo- 
ple enjoy, are free gifts, received from his munificence. Tfle 
English government in its early stages was strictly feudal, with 
all the appendages of that system. In the course of years it 
gradually ameliorated into a limited constitutional monarchy. 
The process by which this has been effected, has been so grad- 
ual, mat histonans have not been able to give the precise period, 
nor to point out the time when the name of parliament was first 
given to the meetings of the lords and commons. It is, indeed, 
as undefinable as Sie precise time when the child becomes a 
man. 

n 

Magna Chabta. Two periods are mentioned when important 

changes took place in the English system of government ; one 

in 12 15, when Magna Charta was obtained from kin^ John, at 

the point of the sword, by his refractory barons. This instru- 
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ment, whijh has been dignified by the name of a charter, and 
•tyled t\p palladium of English uber^, contains a few of the 
generaL4>rmciplQ9 of civil liberty, and several stipulations by 
which the king agrees not to infringe on the rights of the barons, 
and not to injure or oppress his subjects. Its forced renewal at 
several times from other monarchs, as well as its frequent viola- 
tions, show the estimation in which it has been held by those 
whose power it was intended to limit The other period, called 
the revolution, was in 1688, when the two houses of parliament 
. declared the throne vacant, by the abdication, as it was termed, 
though more properly the expulsion of James the second, and 
invited William, prince of Orange, who in his own right had no 
pretensions to ihe^m^mfm^akej^^^eion of it in conjunction 
with his wife, ^^j^^^^^^^BP^H '^^^^ invitation was ac- 
eompanied with j^^^^^^^^Ba^Rition, or bill of rights, in 
whidi the electea^^^^HH|piiated by his acceptance of it, 
that his new subiecl^HRaenio^ certain privileges and immu- 
nities, which had been15efore claimed, but which were until then, 
undefined, and frequently violated. From that period, the gov- 
ernment may be considered as established on the foundation on 
which it has ever since rested. The king possesses the powe^^ 
of summoning, proroguing, and dissolving parliament at plea9^ 
sure. The latter, however, took care to secure to themselves 
an annual session, by limiting their grants of money to one year ; 
and an act has been passed, which is considered as making a 
part of the constitution, that there should be a new parliament at 
least once in seven years. For a long time a succession of kings 
exercised the power of issuing proclamations, enjoining on their 
subjects acts inconsistent wim the laws of parliament ; the pro- 
clamations containing a clause, ordering the acts to be done, any 
law of parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. This abro- 
gating power was resisted by parliament at different times, with 
various success, and has, at later periods, been reluctantiy 
^andoned. The usurpation of Cromwell is not here noticed as 
producing any change m the English constitution, because afler 
a bloody civil war, consummated by the destruction of the king- 
ly authority, and the judicial conaemnation, and execution of 
me reigning monarch, January, 1649, and after a submission of 
a few years to a despotic power in the hands of an individual, 
the nation gladly threw themselves back into the hands of the 
legitimate heir of the monarch whom they had put to death, 
without any restrictions, or even providing for the amnedty of 
theprincipal agents of the revohition. 

The leading features of the British constitution, as it has thus 
grown up, and Tiecome perfected, are, that the king is the su- 
preme executive power, having the prerogatives of making war 
and peace, raising armies, building navies, making all appoint- 
ments to office, of cheating peers at pleasure, and conferring on 
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them the right to a seat in the house of lords, of coining mone^, 
and of negativing acts of parliament In practice, however, this- 
last power is seldom exercised. The king, though aided by the 
councils of the ablest ministers, very rarely sets up his wHi in 
opposition to the wishes of the people as expressed oy their re- 
presentatives. The king's person is inviolable. He can do no 
wrong ; all the misdeeds of his government are chargeable upcm 
his ministers, whom he chooses and dismisses at pleasure, ft is 
high treason to attempt his death. These powers and preroga- 
tives are hereditary, and descend to the eldest son, and in de- 
fault of male issue of the reigning monarch, to the eldest female. 
The daughter of the eldest son, aeceased, inherits in preference 
to younger brothers. In de&ult of i^e of the last reignin^^ 
monarch, a successor is sopght amoH;the issue of his immedi- 
atepredecessor on the same princi]^. 

The legislative power is vestedin pafliament in the most unre- 
stricted sense. It acts not only in the ordinary subjects of legis- 
lation, but does many things appertaining to a constituent, rawer 
than a legislative assembly; such as regulating the descent of 
the crown, changing the succession, appointing a regent, and 
' fining his authority ; regulating the period for which the par* 

jnent itself is elected; the qualifications of electors; taking 
away the right of representation from some boroughs, and be- 
stowing it upon others, and increasing or diminishing the repre- 
sentation at pleasure. Possessing the powers both of a legisla- 
tive and a constituent body, parliament is said to be omnipotent, 
doing what it thinks the good of the nation requires, without 
questioning its own powers, or allowing any one else so to do, 
without incurring the guilt of rebellion. Its laws must be such, 
however, as the general sense of the nation approves, or they 
will be disregarded. Severe laws have been enactea against 
bribery at elections, yet it is not unfrequent for a single candid- 
ate and his friends, to spend $\00,000 on these occasions. Par- 
liament have directly no voice in making weur or peace, raising 
armies, building navies, or in making or ratifying treaties, yet 
holding the purse-strings of tiie nation, they have a controlhng 
power over all these subjects. Not a dollar can be raised for 
any of these purposes, except by a bill originating in the house 
of commons, and concurred in Dy the house of lords, without 
alteration. Hence executive proceedings are freely discussed, 
and the conduct of ministers often censured in the most unqpiali- 
fied terms, while his majesty, the chief executive officer, is inac- 
cessible, except through the medium of his ministers. 
■ The parliament of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is composed of two branches, a house of commons, and 
a house of lords. The commons consists of 658 members, 500 
for England and Wales, 105 for Ireland, and 53 for Scotland ; 
being an average of one member for 32,900 inhabitants ; but 
4* 
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Tery unequally proportioned, England having loore than twice as 
many in proportion to its numhers, as the other parts of the empire. 
The house of lords consists, first of the English peerage sit- 
ting individually by virtue of their nobility, amounting to 385 ; 
a renreeentation of the peerage of Ireland, of twenty-eight 
memoers, and sixteen from Scotland ; these form the temporal 
lords ; secondly, the lords spiritual, consisting of the episcopacy 
of England, to wit, two archbishops and twenty-four bishops, 
and a representation from the protestant episcopacy of Ireland, 
consisting of four prelates. Whole number of members, 459 ; 
both houses forming a legislative body of 1117 members. In 
addition to their general powers as legislators, the house of 
lords form a high court of impeachment, to try and punish the 
officers of government for official misconduct; and also consti- 
tute a court to try members of their own order, for any crimes; 
The lords temporal, assisted by the judges, form a court for the 
correction of the errors of the highest judicial tribunals. 

Judicial Power. The judicial power is vested in three higl^ 
courts, consisting of four judges each, and having concurrent 
jurisdiction in aU civil matters ; and in a great number of infi^^ 
rior municipal courts. The king's bench, the highest of th^^ 
three superior courts, has both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Each judge of the superior courts, forms a court of nisi prius, 
for the trial of issues m fact, in the counties where the causes 
of action arise, for which purpose particular circuits are allotted 
to the several judges. They hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and are selected from the most eminent jurists in the 
kingdom ; and together form the court of exchequer chamberfor 
the correction of errors. In the appointments to these high 
judicial stations, neither party spirit nor favoritism seems to 
nave found a place. The judges have ol^en been found to be 
salutary checks upon the attempts of government, to encroach 
on the rights of the subject. 

The court of chancery is an important branch of English ju- 
risprudence. It had its origin rather in accident, than in any 
preconceived notions of the utility of such an institution. In 
the early periods of the English government, in order to rid 
himself of the trouWaome importunities of his subjects, the 
king appointed an almoner, whose office it was to dispense the 
royal marities to the people. Frequent applications were made 
not only for direct bounty,.but also for the mitigation of th« law, 
where tfee complainant supposed that its rigid enfordement did 
him injustice. Such cases were fi\so referred to the almoner, 
with instructions to inquire into each o^e, and give the relief 
which justice re^uir^d. His proceeding at leng3i became reg- 
ulated by certain rules ; and the chief almaner became the 
king's chancellor, a^^ointed durin^his pleasui^. In this man- 
ner a system of chancery proceedings grew up, designed to do 
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substantial justice between subjects where the law would 
operate injuriously. The lord chancellor is one of the highest 
offices in the government, and by virtue of his office presides in 
the house of lords. 

The English system of jurisprudence, the boast of that na- 
tion, has been matured by a long course of practice. It secures 
to the subject the free enjoyment of his liberty^, and his pos- 
sessions, and assures to him satisfaction for injuries. This 
perfect security in the enjoyment of personal liberty, and the 
acquisition of industry, is tne great stimulus to exertion, and a 
principal cause of national wealth. An outline of the system 
will not be attempted ; two features only of peculiar excel- 
lence, and which distinguish it from the systems of conti- 
nental Europe, will be mentioned, trial by jury, and the habeas 
corpus. 

Every question of fact, whether relating to civil or criminal 
jurisprudence, is to be inquired into andoeterminedby ajuryof 
twelve disinterested men of the neighborhood where it is alleged 
to have been done, under the direction of an enlightened ju<^. 
The court then apply the law as previously established, to the 
^^ct thus ascertamed. By the writ of habeas corpus, every 
^P^rson who is restrained of his liberty for whatever cause, or 
however mean his condition, may call the person holding him in 
custody, before one of the judges in the highest national court, 
by whom the cause ofhis detention will be inquired into; and if 
it is found noi to be warranted by some existing law, he will be 
discharged. The benefits of this writ belong to every person 
on British ground. An African slave, bein^ brought into Eng- 
land by his American master, obtained his freedom by this 
process; lord Mansfield declaring, that slavery was contrary to 
the common law of the realm. Had Napolean landed in Eng- 
land, or been brought within the jurisdiction of its courts, afler 
the close ofthe war with France in 1816, he might have avail- 
ed himself of this process, and there being no law authorizing 
his detention afler the peace, he must have been set at liberty* 
Under the apprehension of such an event, the commander oT 
the ship, who had him in custody, was ordered not to approach 
within three leagues of the shore. 

England comprehends all the southern portion of the island, 
as far fiorth as the river Tweed ; and contains a population or 
thirteen millions. The principality of Wales on its western 
border is included in this general description ; though often sep- 
arately named, there is no political distinction between them. 
In noticing the present condition of Ehigland, the first thing 
which strikes an American observer, is the divimon of its inhab- 
itants into two distinct orders, nobles and commons. This dis- 
tinction, a relic ofthe feudal system, has for a long time been 
gradually weariog away. Commoiiere now enjoy many ofthe 
highest offices of government. Rank and fitmily have given 
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place to talent. A nobleman no w^ has only two distinctive 
privileges, a seat in the house of lords, and the right of trial by 
pis peers, instead of a jury of commoners. 

Another distinctive ieature in England, is that the greater 
part of the land is in the occupancy of a tenantry, and not of the 
proprietors of the soil, creating the relation of landlord and 
tenant between a great portion of the inhabitants. As a general 
remark, the rents, taxes, and tithes, take most of the productions 
of the soil, and leave but a scanty support for the tenant and 
hi» family, and for the wages of labor. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the actual laborer, or operative as he is called, receives 
but a small pittance for his services. Labor, as well aOTicultu- 
ral as manmacturing, is at the lowest point that will subsist the 
laborer. Another result which an American would expect, is 
that the tenanted land would be poorly cultivated, and become 
impoverished ; but such is not the fact. 

The leases are generally for such a length of time, £is enables 
the tenant in a good degree to enjoy the benefits of his improve- 
ments. He has generally a well grounded expectation of a 
renewal of his lease on favorable terms. Labor is cheap, and 
he is obliged to improve all his land to the utmost advanta^, iiu . 
order to pay the charges upon it Few countries are in a highe* 
state of cultivation than England. Another result is that the 
landlords being the law makers, have provided the process of 
distress for the recovery of rents in arrear. This process, un- 
known in the collection of any other species of debt, enables 
the landlord to seize, without any previous suit, upon any prop- 
erty found on the premises, no matter who is the owner, and 
hold it as security for all his back rents, or convert it into money 
by sale, for their payment 

The people of England are divided, to a greater extent than 
is common in man]^ other countries, into rich and poor. One 
cause is the principle of primogeniture, a relic of the feudal 
system, by which many great landed estates have descended 
indivisible for ages to the eldest heir. Some of these yield a 
revenue much beyond many of the small principalities of Grer- 
many, and may justly be styled princely. The duke of Bridge- 
water's is one oi the largest Another cause is to be found in 
the successful prosecutions of commerce and manufactures, much 
beyond any otner nation. Here is an accumulation of wealth 
beyond any thing which can contribute to the comfort or con- 
venience of the possessor. 

On the other side of the picture is presented the operatives, 
by whose hands this wealth is acquired, embracing more than 
half the population of the kingdom, laboring from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, for the merest pittance that will support 
human life. The operative is not in terms the slave of the mas- 
ter manufacturer, but being absolutely dependent on him for 
employment and bread, he has \io will but that of his employer, 
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both body and mind are subject to his control. The Enfflish 
operative is neither so well fed or supported as the slave of the 
southern planter ; and it is computed that the slave labor of the 
south costs the planter fiAy per cent more than the same 
amount costs the English manufacturer. The latter without 
any expense or hazard of capital, gets his labor, for what will 
very scantily yield a present support to the operative; and 
when age, sickness, or infirmity, prevents labor, he is discharged, 
and thrown upon the parish. The planter has the capital laidout 
in the purchase of his slave, always at a hazard, and constantly 
wasting, and with the loss of interest ; has to support him while 
he labors, and for his own interest this support must be suffi- 
ciently expensive to be comfortable ; and when the slave becomes 
incapable of labor, is burthened with his support English phi- 
lanthropists who exclaim on every occasion so loudly against 
African slavery in the United States, would do well to devote 
a part of their svmpathies at least, to the relief of the miserable 
operatives in their manufactories. That benevolence which 
seeks its objects in distant countries, leaving more interesting 
ones at home unprovided for, may well be doubted.* 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. The English ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, or hierarchy, as it is called, consists of the king 
as supreme head of the church, of two archbishops, twenty-four 
bishops, sixty archdeans, twenty-seven deans, ana 544 canons 
and prebends ; these amounting to 660 officers^ are called digni- 
taries of the church, having &e oversight of its general con- 

* The foregoing remark is occasioned by the foUowioff ftet A distin- 
guished clergyman of the United States, on a yisit to Engiaod in the spring 
of 1833, attended a meeting of the London Missionary societT, and being 
called upon to state the condition of similar institutions in the Tnited Statei, 
gave afavorable account of the exertions in the same cause in America; sup- 
posing It least that he had done no dishonor to his countrr, he sat down ; and 
was followed by Mr. Hamilton, a clergyman from Leeds, who aAer a ftw 
remarks on the subject before the meeung, expressed his surprize and regret 
that the spcMker from the United States bad said nothing on the sulgect of 
alavery, and utterred a violent philippic against the practici); against the 
people of the United States for suflering it in any part of the nation ; and 
against the speaker for passing over it in silence. The American clergyman, 
somewhat astonished at the attack, after expressing hia surprize at the intro- 
duction of this sulgect upon such an occasion, and the uncourteous manner 
in which he and bis country had been treated, remarked, that whatever of 
sm or Kuilt there was in the practice, which he was not disposed to extenuate^ 
it was derived from Great Britain, and that shu then still mdu|^ it on her 
plantations; and proposed to his brother from Leeds, to find, if he could, m 
mantle laree enouffh to cover the sins of the country of their eommon ancea* 
tors, and he would cheerfully assist in throwing it over them. Leeds, it 
should be remembered, is one of the principal manufacturing towns in the 
north of England, and the seat of the woollen manufacture in that quarter. 
Had the reverend gentleman who represented the philanthropists of that town^ 
stepped into one of the manufactories near his own door, he might ha«e foupd 
among its operatives subjects enough for the exercise of hie benevolence, 
without crossing the Atlantic in scorch of them. 
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ceras without the burden of parochial duties. There are 
17,340 rectors, vicars, chaplains, and curates, to whom is es]^* 
cially assigned the care of souls, that is, the duty of parish in- 
struction. The whole numl^er of the clergy of the state is 18,000. 
The archbishops are appointed by the king. The Bishops are 
elected by the dean and chapter of the camedral of the see ; by 
virtue of a writ of coijge deliere proceeding from the king as su- 
preme head of the church, directing them on a vacancy to pro- 
ceed to the choice of a bishop, and naming the person they must 
choose. The parochial or working clergy are ordained by the 
bishop, and by him installed, or appointed over particular par- 
ishes, the right of {>resentation to which, is, in many instances, 
in individual, the inhabitants seldom having a voice in the se- 
lection. 

This ecclesiastical body is principall}r supported by tithes, or 
one tenth -part of the annual proauctions of land and labor. 
Where no modus or arrangement is made, the occupant of a 
farm is obliged to set out, and leave upon the land, in a proper 
state to be carried away, one tenth part of the crop, and the 
steward of the clergyman takes it off. Tithes are more general- 
ly commuted for money, at a smn considerably less than their 
real value. A modus, or commutation of tithe naving been once 
established, binds the parties thereafter, and cannot be altered 
except by mutual consent. The tithe, whether in kind, or by 
substitute is divided between the officiating clergymen and the 
hi^er digpitaries of the church. 

The institution of tithes was originally no part of the Christian 
system, and was unknown in the church until about the middle 
of the fourth century ; when, it having become the religion of 
the state in several nations, the clergy, calling themselves 
priests, a word never used in tiie Bible as designating preachers 
of the gospel, claimed tithes as of divine right from the Mos£uc 
law. In reforming the errors of popery in England, this was too 
valuable a one to oe relinquished, and was retained by the pro- 
testant episcopal church. 

The tithe is to be paid by all English subjects, whatever may 
be their religious tenets. Many or the English churches have 
large endowments in addition to tithe. The whole annual in- 
come of the English national church is set down at §34,000,000, 
of which the archbishop of Canterbury has $120,000, the other 
bishops vary from 70 to $15,000. The whole sum annually 
paid to the two archbishops and twenty-four bishops, is $900,000, 
averaging about $33,000 to each. The remamder, divided 
among 17,974 officiating clergymen and dignitaries, gives an 
average of $1800 to each, and if equally distributed, might afford 
a competent support to all ; but one half of the number being 
dignitaries and mcumbents of rich livings, take more than three 
fourths of the whole amount, leaving to the poor curates, and 
the great body of the actually laboring clergy, a scanty support, 
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in some instances not exceeding $200 a year. The whole 
number of places of nubile worsMp are 11,743; the number of 
non-resident parochial clergy, who supply their places bv hired 
curates, are 5037. The population belonging to the estaolished 
church, computing all wno are not professed dissenters, is six 
millions. 

The number of congregations of dissenters, comprising the 
remaing half of the population, are, 

Methodists, 2401 

Independents, 1289 

Baptists, 838 

duakers, - - - - - - 397 

Roman Catholics, - - - - . - 388 

Presbyterians, ------ 258 

Total, *6571 

The foundation on which this superstructure is raised, is, that 
religion is necessary for the support of government, and that the 
patronage and support of the government is necessary for the 
preservation of the Christian religion. Hence the union of 
church and state, consisting in the government's providing for 
the support of ecclesiastical establishments^ and tney in turn, 
rendering themselves subservient to the views of the govern- 
ment 

The experience of half a century in the United States, has 
shown that a nation may be poweilul and happy, and its gov- 
ernment stable, without the aid of a religious estaolishment, and 
that the Christian religion in its native purity, will best flourish 
when uncontaminated by the regulations of the civil power. 
The idea that rulers have the riffht or the capacity to prescribe 
creeds, or forms of worship, for meir subjects, is so preposterous, 
that it must vanish before the slightest examination. Already 
reforms in the English hierarchy are loudlv called for, in conse- 
(juence of which a commission has lately been appointed to 
inquire into its condition, with a view to the more equal adjust- 
ment of compensation to labor, and to diffuse parochial instruo- 
tion more generally among the people. This commission have 
made a report, which wsis laia before parliament in March, 
1835, accompanied by propositions for a partial reform. What 
may be the result of touchmg a superstructure when its founda- 
tion is gone, time only can determme. 

Universities. England has two ancient universities, Cam- 
bridge, founded in 1229, and Oxford in 1263. These institutions 
are richly endowed, and on a scale to which no American litera- 

* The foregoinff ttatementB are taken from the American Encyclopedia, 
and Bereral periocUcal publications, giving recent views of the English cntuck 
ertiUiahment, and thooeh not peifectly accnimte, are lofficientiy to tQ pre> 
sent a general aspect ofthe 8ul:gect. 
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ry instituticMi can bear any comparison. Cambridffe university 
has seventeen colleges, each of which is a body by itself, and 
governed by its own statutes, subject however to some general 
regulations, common to the whole. Scrven years' residence is 
necessary to complete an education ; three before taking the 
first degree, and four afterwards, before taking the second degree 
in the arts. The average annual expense of a student, including 
every thing except clothing, is estimated at one hundred pounds 
sterlmg, $444. The whole number of members belonging to 
Cambridge university in 1835, was 5364, of whom twenty-four 
were professors, and seventeen hundred students of the first 
three years. In Oxford, in the same year, there were 5274 mem- 
bers, including twenty-nine professors, and fourteen hundred 
under-graduates. 

Some of the other principal literary institutions, are the Lon- 
don university, with mirty professors, and four hundred and forty 
students, King's college, St David's, Eaton, and Winchester 
colleges. 

There are 4187 endowed schools, with funds amounting to 
thirteen millions of dollars, and fourteen thousand unendowed 
schools. Common schools for the gratuitous instruction of the 
poor, at the public expanse, are not provided. Much however 
has been done by individual exertion and private charity. . 

Sunday Schools. Sunday schools had their origin in Eng- 
landj and commenced in the exertions of Mr. Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, in 1781. Struck with the wretched appearance of a 
number of children in the streets, near his residence, on inquir- 
ing the cause, he was informed that on Simdays, when they 
were released from work, and the few who enjoyed the benefit 
of any instruction, were let loose from school, they presented 
a most afiecting spectacle of misery and vice. This suggested 
to him the idea that the evil might m some degree be prevented 
by putting them to school on Sundays. He engaged severed 
women who kept school in the neighborhood, to receive such 
children as he should send them on Sundays, and instruct them 
in reading, and the catechism, paying each a shilling for her 
day's work. He soon collected a considerable number of chil- 
dren, distributed books among them, settled their quarrels, gave 
them good advice, and persuaded them to attend his schools. 
His example was soon followed by other philanthropists, and in 
the course of a few years, upwards of two hundred thousand 
children were receiving the benefits of Sunday schools. In 
1826, the number of these schools in England, under the care of 
the established church, was eight thousand, with five hundred 
thousand pupils. Those under the care of dissenters are esti- 
mated at nearly an equal number. 

Periodicals. The number of newspapers in England is two 
hundred, of which fifty are in London. The city being ttie 
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centre of intelligence for the whole kingdom, its periodicals are 
numerous, and of more extensive circulation than any others. 
Each paper must he printed on a stamped sheet, on which a 
heavy duty is paid ; twenty-five milHons of sheets are annually 
used. Ten of the principal London papers pay an aggregate 
stamp duty of a million of dollars annually. Numerous other 
periodicals, varying from weekly to yearly, and of every charac- 
ter, political, moral, critical and religious, are published. The 
most useful periodical publication in England, or indeed in any 
country, is one under the title of the Fenny Magazine, published 
weekly in London. Each niunber consists of eight pages, of 
^e largest sized octavo, making a monthly part of thirty-two 
pages, illustrated with aoout twenty handsome engravings, and 
usually accompanied with a supplement of eight pages. This 
work is published in London, by an association called me Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of which the late lord 
chancellor Brougham is president It embraces most of the 
men of science and talent in the kingdom. The object of the 
publication is properl3r expressed in me name which the society 
has assumed. No pains are spared to collect knowledge upon 
every subject interesting to mankind, and relating to every age 
and country, and to present it in an agreeable and cheap form 
to the pubhc. It is distributed to the people in every part of the 
kingdom, at one penny, two cents, a number, from which cir- 
cumstance it takes its name, no agent or bookseller being 
allowed to take any greater sum ; the whole expenses of trans- 
portation and agency being provided for by the society. It 
commenced in March, 1832, and before the end of the year 
upwards of two hundred thousand numbers were weekly printed 
and distributed. The work is stereotyped, so that copies can 
be multiplied to any required extent It is republishea in New 
York, and distributed in the United States on the same terms. 
A yearly volume of about five hundred pages, of nearly double 
the usual size, with two hundred well executed wood cuts, and 
designed to embrace and illustrate every subject important to be 
known, is placed within the power of every citizen in Great 
Britain and the United States, for the monthly sum of twelve 
and a half cents. 

This experiment of diffusing general information bv means of 
periodicals, originated in England, and is of modem date, news- 
papers being at first designed only to be the vehicles of the news 
of the day, and advertisements, accompanied with a proportion 
of extraordinary accidents, and wonderful events, to render 
them interesting. It has proved successful. The size and price 
of a considerable volume would deter many persons from pur- 
chasing and reading it, who would gladly pay a small sum 
weekly or monthly for the same matter, and read it with avidity, 
coming to them m small parcels, and at stated periods. No 
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act of lord Brougham's eventful life is more to be admired than 
the institution of this society, and the planning and conducting 
of this publication. UnUke most of his cotemporary politicians 
on the continent, he seems to be willing to place the stability of 
government upon the general information of the people, and to 
rely on gradual and moderate reforms for the preservation of the 
fabric. 

Internal Impr o vements. Kngland is emphatically the coun- 
try of internal improvements ; more money nas been expended 
in facilitating the intercourse between its different parts, than in 
any other country of the same extent and population. They are, 
at the same time, in a great measure, the cause and effects of 
its superabundant weamL They have all been effected by pri- 
vate enterprize. Government ^ expended nothing, and feels 
no necessity for any expenditure on these subjects. No enter- 
prize promising any return to the stockholders, needs the aid of 
government Private capital seeking investment is ever ready 
to undertaJie it. The first canal in Great Britain was that un- 
dertaken by the Duke of Bridgewater, in 1758, the object of 
which was to convey coal from the mines on his estates, to 
Manchester, a distance of forty miles. This work, expensive 
beyond any enterprize then undertaken, proved advantageous to 
tiie owner. It was the commencement of a business which, since 
that time, has produced twenty-five hundred miles of canal in 
England. 

Railways are of modem invention, and were first constructed 
in England, for the purpose of conveying coal from the mines to 
water carriage. Their facilities being proved for that purpose, 
they soon came into use for the ffeneral objects of passage ana 
transportation, and on account of the greater speed with which 
travelling is effected on them, they bid fair to supersede the use 
of canals where they come in competition. 

England also abounds in good turnpike roads. Since the ap- 
plication of steam to the purposes of land transportation, experi- 
ments have been made to impel carriages by that agent on mese 
roads ; it has been sufficiently tested to prove its practicability, 
but not to determine with any certainty whether it can be intro- 
duced into commonuse with advantage. 

One of the most extraordinary of human enterprizes, was the 
making a tunnel under the Thames, at the east end of the city, 
intended to form a communication under the bed of the river 
between Wapping and Rotherhithe, below any of the bridges. 
This work was undertaken in 1825 ; it was to consist of two 
parallel arch-ways, thirteen hundred feet long and fourteen feet 
wide each ; and the crown of the arch to be fifteen feet below 
the bed of the river. The work progressed with some promise 
of success until it reached a point nearly under the middle of the 
river, when the water suddenly burst tturough, drowned several 
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of the workmen, andput an end to the enterprize, at least for a 
considerable time. The work has since been re-commenced, 
and is progressing. 




London. 

London. The city of London, which together with We«t- 
minster and Southwark, constitute the metropolis of the British 
empire, and the greatest commercial depot in the world, stands 
on the north bank of the Thames, sixty miles west of its mouth, 
in latitude 51° 3V north. London and its environs, is in length 
seven and a half miles, and in circumference thirty, covering an 
area of eleven thousand acres, and containing a population of a 
million and a half of inhabitants. 




Theatre Royal — Co vent Garden. 
At the east end of the city are situated the ware-houses, docks, 
and every thing connected with ship building and commerce. 
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The Thames is here suquarter of a mile wide, and has a depth 
of twelve feet of water. 

The west end is the abode of wealth and fashion ; all who 
reside in London for the sake of its luxuries and enjoyments, 
seek a dwelling in this quarter. Merchants, whose ware-houses, 
and places of ousiness are in the ea^t, whenever they are able, 
have their dwelling houses in the west 

Westminster, containing the royal palaces and government 
offices, the; places of the sessions of parliament and courts of 
law, is designated as the court end of the town. The borough 
of Southwark and (bounty of Surrey, on the south bank of the 
Thames, is connected with London by six splendid bridges. 
Southwark is the seat of the principal manufactories belonging 
to the city. A considerable portion of this borough, and the 
extreme east end of the city, exhibit a population of a degrading 
character. 




Entrance to the King's Palace. 

The commerce of London is estimated at six hundred mil- 
lions, employing three thousand lighters and twelve thousand 
seamen and porters, in lading and unlading vessels in the river, 
and four thousand wagons and other carriages for the interior 
trade. London and its environs contain 233 episcopal chiurch 
livings, and 262 dissenting congregations. It abounds in pub- 
lic buildings of the highest order, and for various purposes. A 
description of them would fill a volume, and fatigue the reader 
to little purpose. Instead of which, he is presented with draw- 
ings of three of the handsomest, to wit : Covent garden theatre, 
designed to furnish evening amusements to royalty ; the en- 
trance to the king's palace ; and Wesfininster abbey. 
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The latter place is celebrated for ita monuments and remains. 
There are deposited the bodies of nearly all the kings, queens, 
and princes, from Edward the confessor, to George the second ; 
and the remains of distinguished poets^ writers, and philosophers, 
from Chaucer to our own time. 




Westmiofller Abbey. 

Notwithstanding the admiration with which a stranger con-* 
templates the wealth and splendor of the city of London, the 
•ther side of the picture presents an appalhng aspect Mr. 
Colquhoun, an intelligent city magistrate, gives the following 
account of its canaille ; " 20,000 individuals rise in the morning 
without knowing how they shall procure subsistence through 
the day, or where they shall sleep at night; 1 16,000 beggars, 
and 115,000 thieves and pickpocketo, haunt the streets, and prowl 
about houses and crowds. Three thousand receivers of stolen 
goods ; ten thousand servants out of place ; thirty thousand 
women of the town, and five thousand houses, the resorts of this 
population. Eight thou&and disturbers of the peace are annu- 
ally sent to the prisons of London." This city, it is said, after 
making allowance for the difference in numbers, is far beyond 
Paris in corruption of manners. According to Mr. Colqu- 
houn's statement, every tenth man, at least, must be set down 
as a rogue. 

Liverpool,' the second commercial city in the kingdom, stands, 
on the Irish sea, at the mouth of the river Mersey, two hundred' 
miles north-west from London. It is more accessible to vessels 
crossing the Atlantic than that city, and is the seaport for the 
great manufacturing town of Manchester. Seven eights of the 
cotton imported into England, is landed at Liverpool. Eight 
hundred vessels, with a tonnage of one hundred and sixty thou^ 
sand, belong to the city. The Liverpool and Manchester railway 
commences at the company's yard m Wapping. Here the lower 
entrance of the great tunnel is accessible through an open 
5» 
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cutting, twenty-two feet deep, and forty^ix wide, being a space 
sufficient for four lines of railway, with pillars between the fines 
to support the flooring of the warehouses, which are thrown 
across this excavation, and under which wagons pass to be 
loaded or discharged, through hatchways, communicating with, 
the stores above. The tunnel is twenly-two feet high, sixteen 




View of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

feet broad, and one mile in length ; the thickness from the roof 
to the superficies of the ground, is from five to seventy feet. 
The whole length of this cavern is constantly lighted with gas, 
and the sides and roof whitewashed, to add to the efiect of the 
illumination. 

The road was begun in 182(5, and completed in September, 
1830. The distance is thirty-two miles, and is sometimes passed 
by passenger cars driven by steam in less than an hour. It is 
said to have been run once in thirty-three minutes. The speed 
can scarcely be said to have any limits but the discretion of the 
managers. This extreme velocity is attended with great hazard, 
as any accident by which the cars are suddenly stopped, must 
be fatal to passengers. Before the rail road was in operation, 
the number of passengers in coaches was usually about 800 
daily. Merchandize generally went by the canal. In the latter 
part of 183 1, 2600 passengers, and 400 tons of goods were trans- 
ported in a day. 

The population of Liverpool is 200,000. Manchester is the 
firs*, manmacturing town in the kingdom, and of the same size 
with X-iverpool ; possessing no natural advantageia, either for 
conimerce or manufactures, it has risen to be one of the first 
cities in the kingdom by an accidental congregation of wealthy 
and enterprizing manufacturers. 
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William the Fourth. The last reigning monarch 
William IV. the third son of George the III. and the eldest 
brother living of George the IV., born Aufust 21, 1765, and 
succeeded to the crown, June 26, 1840. He was educated a 
sailor, and went through the various grades from midshipman 
to admiral. In the war of the American revolution, he was at 
Halifax and New York, in the character of a sailor boy. He was 
afiable in his manners, cordial in his deportment, with much of 
the rude frank-hearteaness of the sailor. In the navy he had 
been the messmate and companion with commoners, and under 
the command of officers of that rank. This gave him more 
acquaintance with mankind, and the knowledge of their con- 
cerns, than usually belongs to royalty. The parliamentary re- 
form of 1832, was peculiarly his own, and carried through with 
great perseverance, against a powerful opposition. Here all 
eulogy on his character must end. 

The present parties are divided into whigs or reformers, and 
tories or conservatives; the former seeking a reformation in 
church and state; the latter striving to preserve both in their 
present condition. The highest grade of whigs are called radi- 
cals, whose object is to aTOlish Sie union between church and 
state, placing all sects upon an equality, and to establish in sub- 
stance ai republican government The other party also have 
their different grades ; the highest are opposed to all reform ; 
the moderate would concede something in order to preserve the 
remainder. Until a late period, William was considered the 
friend of moderate reform ; but by his recent dismissal of a 
whig, and the appointment of a tory cabinet, he lost the confi- 
dence of the party, and fixed upon himself the charactevof 
instability. 

In his domestic relations his conduct admits of no apology. 
While duktt of Clarence, he was married to a lady, not of his 
choice, but to one selected for him on political grounds, as is 
common with princes and as is also common with them, conju* 
gal obligations were held in little estimation. He soon neglect- 
ed his wife, and chose for his companion, Dorothea Bland, a 
celebrated actress in the London theatres. She assumed the 
title of Mrs. Jordan, in consequence of living with a man of that 
name, to whom she was never married. Alter her connection 
with the duke of Clarence, she became the mother of four 
sons and five daughters, all of whom William recognized, and 
made ample provision for ; her fourth son he selected as his 
chaplain. After a long intercourse producing these results, 
Mrs. Jordan was repudiated, and retired to France, where she 
lived in obscurity, and died in 1816, without a relative or friend 
to soothe her last hours, or to bestow on her remains the rites 
of a decent burial. 

This conduct of William's has passed uncensured by all the 
high civil and ecclesiastical characters in the kingdom, afford- 
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ing a melancholy example of the state of public morals, and the 
corrupting influence of power in the nation of which he was the 
head. The majcim that the king can do no wrong, originally 
intended only to throw the blame of his political errors on his 
ministers from whom they emanated, has been st^angely per- 
verted to justify the grossest immoralities. William diea in 
1836, and the crown descended to Alexandrina Victoria. 

Victoria, the present queen of England is the daughter 
of the late duke of Kent, deceased, who was the fourth son of 
George III. Victoria was born the 24th of May, 1819; she 
succeeded to the crown before held by her uncle, William IV., 
June 20, 1837; on the 10th of February, 1840, she was married 
to Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. On the 2 1st of No- 
vember, 1840, dueen Victoria gave birth to a female child, who 
is the heir presumptive, and in default of male issue, succeeds 
to the crown, as did her mother. 

The nation now pays by annual grants of parliament to the 
descendants of Greorge III., other than the reigning queen, 
and to their connections by marriage, upwards of $700,000, 
and $93,240 to two of king William's cousins, the descendants 
of George II. to support the dignity of the collaterals of the 
blood royal. . 

Scotland. Scotland, the northern section of the island of 
Great Britain, is separated from England by the river Tweed 
on the east, Solway frith on the west, and a line between these 
waters, without a natural boundary. Including its islands, it is 
sifltated between 54° and 61° north latitude. Its area is 30,000 
square miles, or 20,000,000 acres, 5,000,000 of which only are 
cultivated. The residue is mount sdn and lake. Its population 
by a late census, amoimts to 2,365,1 14. • 

Its connection with England. Until the death of queen 
Elizabeth, and the accession of James VI. of Scotland to 
the English throne, in 1603, it had no other connection with 
England, than what originated in its occasional subjugation. 
Up to that time, its history exhibits a desperate and almost con* 
stant struggle against its more powerful neighbor, for the pres- 
ervation of its independence. The union of the two kingdoms 
under one crown, put an end to these wars, but was attended 
wilii no political change in their condition. James I. as king of 
England, had no power or jurisdiction in Scotland. He was 
at me same time James VI. of Scotland, but choosing his resi- 
dence in the southern, and more powerful kingdom, he exercised 
the powers attached to the crown of Scotland by a lieutenant 
The seventeenth century, during which this union of crowns 
and separations of kingaoms continued, was one of the most 
tumultuous periods in English history. Chactes I., the son and 
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gaccessor of James, was brought to Uie block in 1649, for at- 
tempting to exercise midefined powers, Cromwell's usurpation 
immediately followed, with far ^eater despotism than Cnarles 
ever attempted to exercise. This again was followed by the 
restoration of Charles II. in 1660. Next came the change of 
dynasty in 1688, from James II. to William prince of Orange. 
Scotland was not boimd by any of these revolutions in England. 
Jam^ VI. and his heirs, according to the order of succession in 
Scotland, were its legitimate monarchs. The nation, however, 
was compelled to submit to these changes. 

During the latter part of this period, propositions were made 
at various times, for the union of the two nations under one par- 
liament, which was finally perfected in 1707, under the reign of 
queen Anne. Scotland was aUowed a partial representation in 
the parliament, consisting of sixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
moners, a number something short of one half she was entitled 
to by her population. The parliament of the United kingdom, 
now first takmg the name of the parliament of Great Britain, 
was to make general laws for the whole realm, but Scotland 
was to retain her local usages, her court, and her forms of ad- 
ministering justice. She also retained her presbyterian creed, 
and form of worship^ which had been ordamed by the Scotch 
parliament in 1696. 

Pbesbytierianism. This differed from the English church not 
so much in its doctrines, as on the question of difierent ranks 
among the clergy. The Scotch system is founded on a perfect 
equality of ecclesiastical authority, excluding all pre-emmence. 
The clergy have no tithes. There are 910 parishes, and 9g8 
clergymen, who discharge the pastoral duties. In the ffovern- 
ment of thje church, they are assisted by a number of elders, se- 
lected from its members, who with a minister form a kirk ses- 
sion, the lowest ecclesiastical judicature in Scotland. The min- 
isters of several contiguous parishes, form a presbytery, which 
has cognizance of the conduct of the clergy, and of other eccle- 
siastical matters within its bounds. Synods are composed of 
several presbyteries, and of a ruling elder from each kirk ses- 
sion, and constitute courts of review from the presbyteries. 
The general assembly is a representative body, consisting of a 
delegation from the whole church. There are few dissenters 
in Scotland, the whole number not much exceeding a himdred 
thousand. 

Literature. In no country in Europe is more ample provis- 
ion made for general education. As early as 1700, an act of the 
Scotch parliament ordained, " that there shall be a school, and 
school master in each parish." These establishments, in all of 
which the elements of learning are taught, and in some of them 
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the higher branches also, have had a happy effect in difiusing a 
spirit of inquiry and improvement among all classes. 

There are four distinguished universities in Scotland, to wit : 
Edinburgh, St Andrews, Glsisgow, and Aberdeen, where edu- - 
cation of the highest order is obtainable. 

In proportion to its population, Scotland has produced more 
men of distinguished hterary talents than any other nation, 
Hume, Robertson, Blair, Karnes, Ferguson, Smollett, Thomson, 
Adam Smith, and Sir Walter Scott, are but the commence- 
ment of a catalogue which may be greatly extended. Sir Wal- 
ter, one of the most distinguished writers of the present age, 
died at Abbotsford, September 2 1, 1 832. His seat is beautifully 
situated on the south bank of the Tweed, near its junction with 
the Ettric, and built of a fine gray stone. The expenses of 
the buildings, and the adjacent grounds, with some heavy- 
losses, involved him in bankruptcy. His creditors, however^ 
generously allowed him to enjoy it during life, and still permit 
his family to retain the possession. Subscriptions have been 
raised for preserving it in the style in which it was left by its 
proprietor, and for erecting a monument to his memory on one 
of the adjoining hills. 




Abbotsford— Walter Scott's residence. 

Face op the Country. Scotland, as to the face of the coun- 
try, and manners of its inhabitants, is divided into two sections. 
The fijrst extends from its southern border, to the Grampian 
hills, and is called the Lowlands. It resemblefi the neighboring 
English counties. Its inhabitants, with a better education, ex- 
ceed their neighbors south of the line, in manners, intelligence 
and morals. The Highlands, embracing the whole of Scotland 
north of the southern base of the Grampian hills, is a region of 
mountain, valley, and lakes or locks, as they are called in the 
dialect of the country. The mountains are bleak and barren, 
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the valleys are fertile, but amall. The locks, and the adjacent 
seas, furnish much of the support of the inhabitants. Its north- 
ern extremity is a region of almost continued night in the win- 
ter, the sun appearing but a few hours daily above the horizon. 
In the summer, daylight may be seen during the whole twenty- 
four hours. These regions are peopled by a peasantry of a 
peculiar character. They have a dialect of their own, derived 
from the ancient CJaelic, with little improvement, and unintelli- 
gible to an Englishman. Their national costume, to which 
they are peculiarly attached, consists of a kilt, short wide trow- 
sers, descending from the waist to the knees, and a plaid or 
checkered wooUen cloth of various colors, thrown over the 
shoulders, and fastened by a clasp. The wealth and importance 
of the wearer, is designated by the richness of the plaid, and the 
size and elegance of the clasp. The thigh is not otherwise 
covered than by the loose kilt, but the leg is e^omed with a tartan 
stocking, fastened at the knee with garters of variegated wool- 
len. A small bonnet adorned with a featheh, crowns the head. 
The cabin of the highland peasant is built of round stone, 
l^aistered with mud, and covered with a roof of sods or thatch. 
The interior is divided into two apartments, by a wicker parti- 
tion, one appropriated to the cattle and fowls, and the other, the 
principal one, forms the kitchen, dining room, parlor and lodging 
place for the whole family. The bed of the Highlander is com- 
posed of heath or fern, with a woollen rug for a covering. In 
the middle of the room is the hearth, over which hangs the pot, 
in which the family repast is cooked. A hole is left open in the 
roof to let out the smoke, but not directly over the hearth, lest the . 
ram should put out the fire, so that much of the smoke fills the 
room, and at length finds its way out at the door. Their food 
consists of oat meal, milk and fruit Christmas is with them a 
great holiday, on which occasion they indulge in the luxury of a 
slice of mutton or beef Estimating human happiness by the 
amount of luxury enjoyed, we should pronounce the highland 
peasant among the most miserable of human beings ; but all ex- 
perience proves this to be a false estimate. With all his poverty, 
the Highlander in his dreary mountain hut, is contented, robust, 
healthy, brave and generous. His appetite gives a zest to his 
meals, unknown at ttie table of the rich. His abstemious man- 
ner of life banishes dyspepsia, and a train of other disorders, and 
renders useless the skill of the physician. 

There are three clusters of small islands on the coast of Scot- 
land, the Hebrides on the west, with a population of 70,000, and 
the Orkneys and Shetland islands in the north, with a population 
of 25,000. The extreme north of Shetland is in latitude 61% 
near the arctic ci^x^. The principal occupation and means of 
subsistence of these islanders is fishing. A hut, a rug, a cow, a 
pot, a spade, two or three nets, and a boat, form a respectable 
wmestic.establishment. 
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Ireland. Ireland is separated from Great Britain by St 
George's channel, or the Irish sea, in some places 120 miles, and 
in others not more than twelve miles in width, betweeji latitude 
51° and 55° north. Its length is 260 miles, and breadth 160, and 
superficies 30,000 square miles. Its population is estimated at 
7,767,401. The history of Ireland from its earliestperiod to the 
year 1600, exhibits a series of wars on the part of Great Britain 
for its subjugation, and of oppressions towards a conquered 
people ; and on the part of Ireland, of struggles to maintain her 
independence, and to resist oppression. For the last three or 
four centuries, Ireland has yielded to the domination of her more 
powerful neighbor, and been governed by a lord lieutenant, ex- 
ercising by deputation the powers of the English monarch, 
having a parliament of its own, and its laws subject to an abso- 
lute negative- by its English governor. 

In the year 1600, Ireland reluctantly submitted to the anni- 
hilation ofits parliament, and separate government, and agreed 
to a political unioir with Great Britain ; with a partial repre- 
sentation in the British parliament, which from that time took 
the name of the parliament of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Its population amounts to one third of the 
whole kingdom, its representation in the house of commons 
to one sixth, and in the house of lords to one twelfth of the par- 
liament. 

Ireland suffers much from this unequal representation, espe- 
cially in her ecclesiastical concerns. The great body of the 
people have e^er been Roman Catholics. With all the aids 
derived from power and persecution, the reformation has made 
but little progress. From a calculation made on a particular 
examination in reference to the emancipation of the Roman 
' Catholics in 1627, the religious character of the population of 
Ireland is put down at 

Roman Catholics, - - - 4,780,000 

Presbyterians, 700,000 

Episcopalians, - - - - 400,000 

Dissenters of other denominations, 2,000,000 

To minister to this population of 400,000 adhering to the 
church of England, are four archbishops, eighteen bishops, and 
1700 beneficed clergy and curates ; a great portion of them non- 
residents, holding their places a^ perfect sinecures; for the sup- 
port of this establishment. Hie whole people of Ireland pay tithes 
amounting to $5,772,000. The clergy not of the established 
church are 2000 Romem Catholics, and 380 of other denomina- 
^tions. This body has an aggregate income derived from their 
Tiearers of $1,171,000, and witii few exceptions are employed in 
active parochial duties. The great mass of the Irish population 
have two expensive religious estabUshmenta to support, one, the 
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clergy of their own denominations ; and the other that of the 
church of England, which they deem heretical. 

Until the passage of what is called the Roman Catholic 
emancipation hill in 1829, the Catholics in Ireland, as well as in 
England and Scotland, were excluded from all offices of honor 
and profit, and in Ireland these offices were exclusively in the 
hands of Episcopalians, amounting only to one twentieth part 
of the population. 

Peasantht. The Irish peasantry generally occupy small 
tenements under heavy rents ; the landlords living either in 
England, or in the cities of Ireland, their rents are collected in 
money llirough the medium of stewards; the people seldom 
having the benefit of the money being spent among them. 
These rents, the government taxes, tithes to ihe Episcopal 
clergy, and the support of their own religious teachers, reduce 
the Irish peasantry to the lowest grade of poverty. Every pro- 
duction of the land must be converted into money, leavmg to 
the tenant and his family a scanty subsistence on potatoes and 
milk. A great portion of the Irish peasantry are tenants of small 
patches of land from ten to fifty acres, unaer these circumstan^ 
ces. There is, however, much wealth in Ireland, and the higher 
classes resemble, in their manners, and mode of living, Sieir 
neighbors of England. 

The manifest injustice of taking a tenth part of a poor tenant's 
earnings to support an ecclesiastical establishment abhorrent to 
his principles, came into view in the discussion of the Catholic 
emancipation bill, and was so universally felt that the passage 
of that Dill was followed by general refusal of the catholic popu- 
lation to pay tithes to the clergy of the Episcopal church. Two 
methods were resorted to, to resist this exaction, one by actusd 
force against the collector, the other by a refusal on the part of 
the people to purchase property ofiered for sale for the discharge' 
of tithe dues. The Irish populace are remarkable for giving 
efifect to their resolutions. Collectors of tithes went aniong them 
at the hazard of their lives, and when accompanied by an armed 
force, the most desperate struggles ensued. Any person pur- 
chasing property ofiered for sale by the tithe-gatnerers, was 
sure to have that and all his other property destroyed, and he 
might be deemed well ofi*, if he escaped with his life and without 
the conflagration of his dwelling. 

Niimerous bodies of troops have been sent over from England 
to quell these disturbances, and enforce the collection of tithes^ 
Much blood has been shed, and these efibrts have been unsuc- 
cessful. The more considerate of the Roman cathoUcs claim, 
that after making reasonable provision for the present incum- 
bents, tithes shomd be abolished, or that their avails should be 
applied to the support of the clergy to whom the payer is 
attached. A proposition so reasonable, addressing itself to the 
6 
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common sense and understanding of mankind, cannot fail to be 
approved ; it has, however, to meet the whole force of the Eng- 
Jish hierarchy, and all opposers of reform. They apprehend 
•with much reason, that the abolition of tithes in Ireland will be 
followed with a similar event in England, accompanied with a 
f eformation in the Episcopal church, which will deprive the 
bishops and high dignitaries of their sinecures, and apportion 
the compensation of the clergy to their labors. After the eman- 
cipation of the Irish catholics Irom tithes, it is not to be expected 
that the 6,000,000 of dissenters in England^ will consent to give 
a tenth (m their earnings to the support of a clergy not of &eir 
choice. 

Ireland is more densely populated than England, having 266 
inhabitants to the square mile. The soil is fertile, producing 
great quantities of grain, butter, beef, and cattle for exportation. 
Until of late years &e raising of flax, and manufacturmg it into 
fine linen, was a great business in Ireland. Irish linen was in 
high estimation, and furnished the principal staple of the country. 
The cheapness of cotton fabrics, and their consequent introduc- 
tion into common use, has reduced the price, and, to a great 
extent, superseded the use of this article. The bogs of Ireland 
form a remarkable feature in the geography of the country. 
They are of different kinds^ but are all an unproductive marsh, 
except that in some instances they afford a scanty pittance for 
cattle. By ^ report of commissioners recently appointed to ex- 
amine into the nature and extent of these bogs, they are stated 
to cover about 3,000,000 of acres, most of wluch are capable of 
being drained, and brought into useful cultivation. 
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Dublin. Dublin is the principal city of Ireland, and the seat 
of its former government It is situated on Dublin bay in 8t. 
George's channel, in latitude 55° north, three hundred miles 
north-west of London. The bay is of a circular form, six miles 
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in diameter, and receives at its head the river Liffey, which 
divides the ci^ into nearly equal parts north and south. ltd 
population is about 200,000. 

This city, formerly the seat of the Irish government, has lost 
much of its importance by the union of the two kingdoms. It 
still has a considerable mmiber of elegant pubhc buMings, one 
ot' the most splendid of which is the Dublin post office. It has a 
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university of considerable eminence ; the only literary instita- 
tion deserving that name in Ireland. Very uttle attention is 
paid to the education of the common people. Thete is no public 
provision for schools for the poor, and in respect to the rudi- 
ments of education, they are much below the same class in 
England. The public debt of Ireland in 1817, was $600,000,000, 
and its ordinary revenue $22,000,000. In that year the ex- 
chequer of Ireland was united with that of Great Britain, and 
the public debt and revenue of the two kingdoms consolidated. 

The union of Ireland with Great Britain, owing to its unequal 
terms, is deprecated by a great portion of the minor kingdom, 
and attended with violent struggles for its dissolution. Nothing 
more clearly illustrates the wisdom of the principle adopted by 
the American government, in taking new partners into the 
union, that of perfect equality, than a contrast of the feelings of 
the people of Ireland towards England, with those of the new 
states towards their associates. Ei the one is to be seen insur- 
rection and rebellion, in their worst forms, and in the other a 
•state of peace and harmony. 
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Jersey and Guernsey. The islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
on the coast of France, are^the remnant of the English possessions 
in that kingdom. The inhabitants, amounting to 60,000, are 
French in their language and manners, and are suffered to enjoy 
their own laws. They are distant seventeen miles from the 
nearest French coast, and seventy-five from the English. 

Nearest to the island of Great Britain, and the most unimpor- 
tant of her colonial possessions, is ^e island of Heliogoland, in 
the Grerman ocean. It was wrested from the Danes in 1S07, 
and occupied imtil 1821 as a military station. It has a popula- 
tion of 2200. Great Britain collects no taxes, and interferes very 
little in the local concerns of the inhabitants. The possession 
of this island serves but little other purpose than that of adding 
one to the number of her colonies. 

Gibraltar. At the extreme south of western Europe is the 
town and fortress of Gibraltar, a rocky promontory at the south- 
ern extremity of the Spanish province of Andalusia, on a strait 
fifteen miles wide, at the entrance of the Mediterranean, in 
latitude 36° north. The promontory is 1200 feet above the level 
of the se8^ seven miles in length from north to south, and half 0. 
mile in breadth j it is every wh^re precipitous, and in some 
places perpendicular. Nature and art have conspired to render 
it impregnable. It was taken from Spain in 1704, and has ever 
since been retained by the English. Spain has made several 
unsuccessful attempts to re^in it ; the last was towards the 
close of the war of the American revolution, when Great Britain 
was assailed by the combined forces of France, Spain, Holland, 
and the United States. It was attacked, September, 1782, by 
30,000 land forces, and numerous floating batteries ; and was 
bravely and successfully defended by general Elliot, who suc- 
ceeded in setting fire to the Spanish flotilla, and defeated the 
assailants with great loss. It was secured to Great Britain by 
the peace of the following year, and her possession has since 
remained undisturbed. The place is strongly garrisoned at an 
expense of $180,000 a year. The town of Gibraltar is built at 
the foot of the promontory, on its north-west side, and contains 
12,000 inhabitants. It is the entrepot of British manufactures 
and merchandize for the Mediterranean market The bay of 
Gibraltar, nine miles in length, and five in breadth, stretches 
before the town, and furnishes a safe and convenient harbor, 
and an important naval station. 

Malta. Proceeding up the Mediterranean directly east from 
Gibraltar, we come to the island of Malta, another strong British 
fortress, sixty miles south of Sicily, and 200 north of the nearest 
point of the African coast The island with its dependent Gozzo^ 
comprises 170 square miles, and contains 94,000 inhabitants. 
These islands had for several hundred years been in the posses- 
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don of the knights of the order of St John's of Jerusalem, con- 
sisting of an association of nobility or knights of various nation, 
whose primary object was to defend Jerusalem against the 
attacks of infidels, and to protect the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean from pirates. In 1798, Bonaparte, in his expedition to 
Egypt, took the island from these knights. In 1800, the Frendi 
garrison capitulated to a British force, and in 1814, in the 
general arrangement at Paris, these islands were confirmed to 
Great Britain. The fortifications of Malta are said to be the 
strongest in the world. Besides ^e forts commanding the 
most important points, there are lines of great strength incloong 
the various quarters, and forming wor& of such extent as to 
require 25,000 men fully to garrison them. The ditches aie 
hewn out of the rock of which the island is principally composed, 
and in some places are ninety feet deep. The works are 
mounted by a mousand pieces of cannon. Valette is the prin* 
cipal city, and contains one half the population of the iriana. 

Ionian Islands. The most eastern possession of the British 
in the Mediterranean, is the republic of the seven Ionian island*. 
The group consists of seven principal islands with several small 
ones, at the entrance of the Adriatic sea, or gulf of Venice, 
between latitude 36^ and 40^ north, and contain a population of 
230,000. These islands have frequently changed masteri. 
having at different times been subject to Austria, Venice, and 
Turkey. In November, 1815, it was agreed between Ureat 
Britain and Russia, and afterwards acceded to by Austria, that 
they should form a republic under the name of the United Btale 
of the Ionian Islajids, under the exclusive protection of Great 
Britain. In 1817 a constitution was grapted them, by which a 
high commissioner appointed by the Brisish government resides 
at Coriu, the capital of the State. He appoints the govemom 
of the several islands, commands the forces convokes the legisla- 
tive assembly, and regulates their commerce. Their productions 
consist of com, wine, olives, cotton, currants, and honey. Their 
exports in these articles amount to about $700,000 annually. 
Their revenue, amounting to $660,000 in imposts and taxes 
collected of the people, is also under the control of the commis* 
sioner; and two tiiirds of it expended in maintaining a Britidi 
ffarrison of 6000 men, including four regiments of natives. This 
htde republic, not half as large as one of the United States, on 
an average, pays upwards of half a million of doUcurs annusdly, 
for the privilege of having its commerce controlled, its strong 
places occupied, and its government directed by a foreign 
power. 

Possessed of tiiese three commanding positions in the Medi- 
terranean, the commerce of that sea is subject to the control of 
Great Britain ; not a ship can sail, either in peace or war, but 
by her permission. 
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Sierra Leone. Returning out of the Mediterranean, and 
passing down tiie coast of Africa, the first British possession is 
Sierra Leone, in latitude 8® north. Previous to the year 1772, 
considerable numbers of English colonists from America had 
returned to reside in England, bringing with them some of their 
slaves; in consequence of a decision of the English judges, that 
slavery was inconsistent with the common law of Englsuid, tuid 
^at a slave became free on setting his foot on English groim<L 
a considerable number of these blacks left their masters, and 
became vagabonds. Their condition excited the compassion of 
Granville Sharp, and some other philanthropists, who formed 
the plwi of transporting them to their native country, and 
sou^tout Sierra Leone for that purpose, and in 1817, a district 
of country having been purchased of an African prince, they 
were transported to that place. In 1792, 1200 negroes, who had 
been seduced from their masters in the United States during 
the war of the revolution, and had remained a burden on the 
British government, were also sent to Sierra Leone^ and several 
years after, the colony received an addition of five hundred 
negroes from Nova Scotia, of the same character. The colony 
continued under the direction of a private company until 1807, 
when it was surrendered to the government 

At iMs period, Great Britain had not only abandoned the 
slave trade herself, but had obtained permission from some other 
powers to treat as pirates such of their subjects as should be 
tbimd engaged in the trade north of the equator. The negroes 
liberated oy her cruizers are also placed at Sierra Leone. The 
whole number which have been planted in the colony, by virtue 
of these arrangements, is about twenty thousand. A portion of 
land is assigned to each one, and a daily allowance of provision 
for the first six months, after which they are left to provide for 
themselves. The settlement, of late, is in a fioinrishmg condi- 
tion, and ftirnishes articles for considerable traffic. 

Freetown, the principal place in the colony, has a good harbor 
on the Sierra Leone river, six miles from its mouth, and a pop\> 
lation of six thousand. Sierra Leone is 160 miles north .of the 
American colony of Liberia, with which a friendly intercourse is 
maintained. The British settlements on the Grold coast contain 
a -population of about 10,000. 

St. Helena. The island or rock of St. Helena is in latitude 
6° south, about midway in the Atlantic ocean, between the east- 
em and western continents ; detached from any group of islands, 
and twelve hundred miles from the nearest point of land on the 
African coast. It is ten miles long, seven broad, and thirty-eight 
in circumference, first discoverea by the Portuguese in 1601, 
and became an English possession in 1651. It presents to the 
view from the sea, nothmg but a wall of perpendicular rock 
throughout its whole coast, rising from six to twelve hundred 
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ieet in height, in the midst of the ocean. There are only four 
openings in tnis great rock at which it can he approached ; all 
of them are strongly fortified. At the {)rincipal one, in a lonff, 
narrow valley between the mountains, is Jamestown, the only 
place which can be called a town. The onljr value of the island 
to the nation, is, that it is a convenient stopping place for vessels 
in the East India trade, passing the cape of Good Hope. The 
United States by treaty enjoy this privilege. This rocK is noted ^ 
as being the place or confinement, death, and burial, of the *'^ 
greatest warrior of the age. Ascending from Jamestown by a 
long and narrow defile, to a small plain of table-land, near the 
top of the rock, the traveller arrives at Longwood, ^lapoleon'8 
last abode. 

When the allied powers had conquered Bonaparte a second 
time, and he had voluntarily sought an asylum from the Bour- 
bons on board an English frigate, it became an interesting 
question, what disposition shomd be made of his person. On 
his return from Elba, and renewal of the war, the congress of 
Vienna declared him an outlaw, and a public enemy of the 
peace of Europe. No acknowledged principles of national law 
warranted his detention as a prisoner of war after the peace. 
He had then designed to make the United States the place of * 
his future residence, and the ruling powers of France had 
provided two frigates to transport him and his effects thither, 
instead of allowing him to proceed, the allied powers, bottoming 
themselves upon the principles of sel^preservation, determined 
to confine him to this rock, under a vertical sun, guarded by a 
regiment of soldiers, and a squadron of ships, at an expense 
litUe short of a million of dollars a year ; euid under the surveil- 
lance of English, French, and Russian spies, in the character of 
commissioners. Probably not one of the least of the recom- 
mendations of such a confinement, was, that it would shorten 
his days. 

He was landed on the island, October 15, 1815, and died May 
5, 1821, at the age of fifty-two. His grave is in a secluded spot 
near Longwood house, at a place selected by himself, surrounded 
by an iron railing, having a small tombstone, without an inscrip- 
tion. Strong suspicions were entertained that more violent 
measures were taken to procure his death } these have proved 
to be without foundation, ond were indeed unnecessary for the 
attainment of the object No higher proof can be had of the 
estimation in which Bonaparte's tments were held by the powers 
of Europe, than the manner in which they deemed it necessary 
to confine him. 

The next British colony on the route to the East Indies, is at 
the cape of Good Hope. The territory partially occupied by 
Europeans, extends from latitude 30^ to 35^ soutn, the southern 
extremity of the eastern continent. It extends from east to west 
across south Africa, 550 miles, and contains 120,000 square 
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miles, and an average of one inhabitant to a mile. It is washed 
by the ocesui on three sides, and on the north it is separated 
from the interior by a range of high moimtains. The continent 
of Africa, and a line drawn from its southern extremity to the 
south pole, divide the waters of the Atlantic and Indian oceans. 
The cape was originally colonized by the Dutch, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was taken by the Eng- 
lish in 1806, and has ever since oeen retained by them. The 
Dutch settlers in the interior are called boors, and are in a 
degraded condition. Ignorant, stupid, and without ambition, 
they exhibit a uniform picture of filth and wretchedness in the 
midst of a land of plen^. 

The great difference m the condition of the colonists, and the 
descendants of their common ancestors at home, is to be ac- 
counted for from the enervating effect of a warm climate, and a 
soil producing sustenance without labor. The colony, tliough 
deemed an important acquisition, is of little consequence to 
Crreat Britain, other than as it forms a connecting link with her 
East India possessions, and together with St. Helena, enables 
her to command the Eafit India trade. 

Isle op France. Proceeding eastward from the southern 
promontory of Africa, ihe next English possession is the island 
of Mauritius, or the isle of France in the Indian ocean, 800 miles 
east of the eastern coast of Africa, in latitude 20° south. The 
island is of a circular form, 150 miles in circumference, first 
occupied by the French in 1721, taken by the English in 1810, 
and confirmed to them by the peace of 18 14. It has a popula- 
tion of 87,000, three quarters ofwhomare slaves. 

East Indies. In a view of the present condition of the British 
Empire, its East India possessions form a prominent article. 
The spices of the east were first introduced into western Europe 
for consumption by the citizens of Venice, over land. Whether 
the use of these articles in the preparation of food, serving little 
other purpose than to create an excitement, was conducive to 
health, or otherwise, the luxurious did not stop to inquire ; they 
soon became indispensable, and the traffic greatly enriched that 
city ; having the sole management, they could mould it at their 
pleasure. Near the close of the fifteenth century, and about tiiie 
time that Columbus was seeking a passage to the East Indies 
by sailing a western course, the Portuguese succeeded in gain- 
ing one by the cape of Grood Hope, and soon engrossed the 
trafiic 5 the Dutch not long after became their competitors. 

East India Company. In 1599, a company of London mer- 
chants formed themselves into a society, which in the course of 
two centuries acquired greater power and wealth than any 
other commercial association in the world* In the following 
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year they obtained a charter from queen Elizabeth, incorpora- 
ting them by the name of the governor, and company of mer- 
chants of London, trading to the East Indies, and granting 
them the exclusive right of trading to all countries eastward of 
the cape of Good Hope, for fifteen years. The profits of eight 
voyages amounted to one hundred and seventy per cent on the 
capital employed. The. charter was confirmed oy parliament, 
and has been renewed at various times ; and that feature of it 
which contains a monopoly of the trade to other parts oirthe 
east, than those occupied oy the company, has been stricken 
out. The present charter of the company expired in 1834. 

Their Territory. For the convenience of their commerce, 
the company were allowed to establish trading posts, with the 
consent of the natives. Hence originated their territorial pos- 
sessions. Disputes frequently arose between the agents or the 
company and the natives; and also between difierent native 
princes, which were referred to the company to settle ; hence 
the necessity of a military force which the company were allowed 
to maintain, small at first, and designed only to preserve peace. 
When a conquest was obtained by one prince over another by 
the aid of the company, they availed themselves of it, to increase 
their revenue and strength, by heavy contributions on the con- 
quered as the price of peace, and on me conquerors as the price 
of protection. Native troops in great numbers were taken into 
the company's service, ana under the name of seapoys, were 
instructed in European tactics, and under European oflicers, 
employed to extend!^ the company's conquests. By a process of 
this sort, marked with rapine and oppression in their most revolt- 
ing forms, the company have acquired dominion over more than 
100,000,000 of people. The object of the company was revenue 
and large dividends, and of their ofiicers, the accumulation of 
fortunes in the shortest possible time, and a return home to 
enjoy them. The company's present possession are Hindostan, 
or India within, that is, south of the Ganges. It lies between 
8° and 35^ north latitude, and forms a peninsula extending from 
the Ganges on the north, to cape Comorin, 1800 miles into the 
Indian ocean. Its greatest breadth is 1500 miles, and its super- 
ficies 1,300,000 square miles. Its population is estimatea at 
120,000,000, not however with any degree of certainty. The 
estimate is taken from the general appearance of the country, 
and from what the native princes consider as the number of 
their respective subjects. Two thirds are directly subject to the 
company, the other are allies, which is but another name for 
•tributaries. 

Calcutta. Calcutta is the capital of the British East Indies. 
tmd stands on the west branch ot the Hoogly riverj a principal 
arm of the Ganges, one hundred miles from its mouth, in latitude 
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24° north, and longitude 90°, or a quarter of the circle of the 
globe, east of London. The city proper contains 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and with the suburbs within the circuit of twenty 
miles, a population of upwards of 2,000,000, being more dense 
than the same circuit in the environs of London. Calcutta is 
the residence of the governor general of India, and the seat of 
justice for the supreme court Justice is correctly administered 
according to the principles of the English law, without regard 
to rank, station or country. England is noted for the impartial 
administration of justice in all her dominions. Calcutta is the 
great emporium of Bengal, and the channel through which the 
treasures of the interior provinces are conveyed to Europe. 

Commerce op the East. The importance of this possession 
to the British empire may be learned from the following esti- 
mates of its present condition. An annual export of British 
productions from the mother country, of $62,000,000, an import 
of India goods and teas to about the same amount, yielding a 
revenue of $18,000,000 to the government; and an annual con- 
tribution to the circulation of property, of $50,000,000. The 
present funded stock of the company is $26,640,000, their indi- 
visible and fluctuating property, $222,000,000, and the land tax 
collected from their Asiatic subjects is $124,320,000. For the 
purpose of collecting this tax, tte whole country is divided into 
convenient districts, called coUectorates, in each of which is 
stationed a principal collector, with a competent number of 
deputies, and an armed force to ensure its collection. The 
company have 16,000 civil officers, and an army of 200,000 men 
in their pay. 

Religion of Hindostan. The moral condition of this people 
has of late become a subject of deep interest In the present 
disposition in the Christian community to impart intelligence, 
civilization, and Christianity, these 120,000,000 of heathen in 
tbc British East Indies, have occupied a large share of atten- 
tion. The company, intent on gain, have had little concern 
with the religion of the natives, and were unfriendly to the first 
missionary efforts ; but have since yielded to the pubUc senti- 
ment on this subject The reUgion of Hindostan, unimproved 
by any notions derived from their European conquerors, is pure 
paganism; and is a sample of the religion of Eastern Asia. It 
IS sometimes called Pantneism, and contains the following me- 
taphysical jargon: " One exists in all things, and all things ex- 
ist in one j God in the universe, and the universe in God, and 
nature as a revelation of the divine intelligence. Divine rest is 
the perfection of happiness, and consists in immersion or absorpr 
tion in the Godfiead." The surest way to obtain this rest is self- 
immolation. The souls of those who do not obtain it, transmi- 
grate into different bodies, at what is called death, and undergo 
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a fbrther purgation. The whole period allotted to the human 
race for these operations, is 4,230,000 years. These doctrines 
are contained in four books called Vedas, or sacred books, of 
which the Brahmins are the only true interpreters. They are ' 
the only persons possessed of any learning, and having the cus- 
tody and interpretation of the Vedais, they have made of their 
religion just vmaX their fancy or interest prompted. 

Gods of the Hindoos. They have three principal gods^ 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the de- 
stroyer. Their temples abound with images of these gods. 
Brahma having executed his office of creator, is of little note, 
and considered as at rest Vishnu the preserver, is represented 
as holding in one hand the leaf of the lotus, an aquatic plant, 
denoting that every thing springs from the sea. The horn which 
he holds in a second hand, signifies the voice with which he 
animates the chaotic void. In the third he holds a club, indica- 
ting his power to punish the wicked ; and in a fourth a wheel, 
symbolic of the eternal circle of life and creation. Vishnu 
wears a triple crown, denoting that he reigns over earth, sea 
and sky ; and in order to execute the parts assigned hiin, has 
appeared on earth in nine different forms, a tenth yet expected, 
which is a transformation into a horse. Brahma is pictured, 
and described as a more scandalous and licentious cnaracter 
than the Jupiter of the Greeks. 

The god Siva, the destroyer, is represented in a form con- 
trived by the Brahmins to inspire the ignorant Hindoos with 
terror. He has large impassioned eyes standing out of his head, 
ears decked with serpents as jewels, and hair plaited and curled 
in fantastic forms. He holas a club or weapon in his hand, 
called sula, with which he beats to the earth all who disobey 
the orders of the Brahmins. His amours, his battles with the 
giants, in which the four Vedas were his horses, the mountain 
Mandora Parvata his bow, and Vishnu his arrow; and the 
manner in which he cut the earth in twain, and took one half of 
it for his armor, are related with great minuteness in the book 
Bhagavata, a commentary on the Vedas. 

The Hindoos worship almost all kinds of animals, and a 
number of malignant demons, under the name of Bhuta. The 
object of the adoration of demons, and noxious animals, is to 
persuade them not to injure the worshippers. The doctrine of 
transmigration is an essential article of the Brediaminic faitii 
and is supposed to be the source from whence the Grecian phi- 
losopher Fythagoras drew his principles. From the idea that the 
bodies of brute animals may be the residence of human souls, 
the Hindoos infer that it is imlawful to put them to death except 
in sacrifice. Transmigration is either for the punishment of the 
wicked, or the rewarding of the good; the former are sent into 
the bodies of Pariahs, or mean and despicable animals; and the 
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latter into bodies of the most noble kind. Transmigration is 
not universal ; the highest order of devotees go immediately to 
an eternal and imconscious rest in the universal one. For the 
wicked who are not reformed, and cannot be sufficiently pimish- 
ed by transmigration, the Brahmins have a hell, in which its 
tenants are to be plunged several times a day into a lake of mu- 
cus, and are subjected to other whimsical punishments. The 
sufferings are long and severe, but not eternal ; they axe to be 
succeewied by a mwrersal restoration of the world. 

Hindoo Temples. • The building of temples is a work of the 
highest merit; they are of uniform structure, though of every 
magnitude, from the splendid pagoda of Juggernaut, down to a 
little miserable building resembling an oven rather than a place 
of worship. In the large temples, the gate or entrance is cut 
through a pyramid fronting the east, next is a court or yard, at 
the end of which is a second gate, cut through another pyramid^ 
leading into a second yard, at the end of which stands the tent- 
pie, the residence of the idols, the objects of worship. In the 
middle of the second yard, the figare of a bull, a cow, a serpent, 
or some other animal the subject of worship, is placed on a pe- ■ 
destal, to which some mark of reverence is paid by the votaries. 

The worshipper passing this yard, is admitted by a low narrow 
door, into the inside of the temple. This door is the only en- 
trance for air or light. The interior is divided into two or three 
apartments, all on a level. The air is polluted and rendered in 
a high degree noxious, from its confined state, from the smell of 
burning lamps, and from the respiration of the worshippers. 
Here the superstitious Hindoo prostrates himself before some 
idol, numbers of which are set up within and around the temple, 
some of them clothed in splendor, and decked with jewelry, 
which heightens their grotesque appearance. The merit of the 
worshipper, and the benefit he is to receive from his adoration, 
is proportioned to the value of bis offering to the idol for the use 
of the Brahmins. In the best endowed, and most frequented of 
these temples, numerous persons are maintained as officials. 

First in rank are the sacrificers, whose duties are numerous, 
and daily ; ne^t in importance, are the females, waiting maids 
to the gods ; they have charge of the sacred lamps ; and are 
generally concubines to the Brahmins, and other male attend- 
ants in the temple ; low and abandoned in their morals, they 
dance and sing impure songs, in which the licentious actions of 
their gods are celebrated. 

Juggernaut. The most distinguished and frequented of these 
temples, is that of Juggernaut It is situated in the province of 
Orissa, and district of Cuttac, in latitude 20*^ north ; three hun- 
dred miles south of Calcutta, on the ooast of Bengal. It is a 
huge, shapeless mass of decayed granite ; conspicuous at a con* 
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siderable distance at sea, it affords a good landoiark for naviga- 
tors. The town of Pooree, in which 3ie temple is situated, is a 
dirty, ill built place, inhabited by a sickly Hindoo popidation^ 
consisting chieny of priests, and other officers of the idol. The 
re^oafor a circuit often miles around the idol, is esteemed so 
holy' as to insure happiness to every person who dies on its 
limits. A great number of images have been fabricated and 
placed on this ground, suid the Brahmins employed in removing 
the sacred bones of the pilgrims dying here, are obliged to 
bandage their eyes, lest they should be struck blind by their 
effulgence. 

The image of Juggernaut now inhabiting this temple, is a large 
carved wooden block, with a hideous visage, painted black, the 
mouth red and wide open, the eyes and head large, and without 
legs or hands, having only stumps of arms, except tiiat on im- 
portant occasions he is supplied with gold or silver arms at full 
length. Juggernaut, (lord of the world,) the name of the prin- 
cipS idol, has his bromer and sister, two other idols of inferior 
size, and of a white and yellow color, one on his right, and the 
other on his l^ft hand. On the festival of Ruth Jattna, the three 
idols are brought forth from the temple with great ceremony 
and repeated shoutings, and placed upon the cars. These car- 
riages are eighty feet high, and supported by strong frames, 
placed on four rows of wheals. The upper part of the cars are 
decorated with broad streamers. Thev are moved by ropes 
attached to them, ajid drawn by the multitude assemblea on the 
occasion. 

The anxiety to participate in this sacred work is extreme. 
The idols are moved in this manner attended by an immense 
concourse of devotees, from the temple, to Juggernaut's garden 
house, a distance of a mile and a half. The time occupied 
in this journey, is from three to four days. Horrible scenes 
occur on these occasions. Many individuals are pressed to 
death by the impetuous rush-of the multitude. Numbers die of 
famine or fatigue around the place, and often many miles be- 
fore they reach the end of their pilgrimage. Many offer them- 
selves as a voluntary sacrifice to the idol. Superstition here 
appears in its most disgusting form. The temple, throne, and 
carriage of this deity are covered with indecent sculpture. The 
motions which are made, and the songs sung by the attending 
priests, are grossly obscene. The highest admiration is giVen 
to the unnatural resolution of suicide, when formed and executed 
by an infatuated individual. After his intention is announced, 
the crowd with shouts of applause make way for the devotee, 
who throws himself before one of the wheels, and is crushed to 
death. Sometimes by an awkward fall, or some accidental im- 
pediment, the victim is not immediately killed, but languishes 
several hours in the agonies of death. The bodies of persons 
thus sacrificed, must not be buried or touched, but are left in the 

7 
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position in which they are killed, as food for dogs and vultures ; 
and to a great distance around the scene, the air is strongly- 
infected with the putrid effluvia from the half consumed bodies. 
Human bones lie strewed about in every direction. 

At these festivals, religious mendicants, of all descriptions, 
abound, who employ various devices to excite charity, such as 
standing on their heads, filling their eyes with mud, and their 
mouths with straw, or lying extended in a puddle of water. 
Numerous offerings of food are made to the idol, and provisions 
which have been presented, and not consumed by him or his 
priests, are purchased at a high price on accoiant of the sacred 
character which they have acquired. On this great festival, the 
distinction of castes is forgotten ; all descriptions of pilgrims 
feast and associate with the Brahmins. Some old persons come 
on purpose to die in the presence of Juggernaut, measuring the' 
whole distance with their bodies. 

Suttee. The most shocking practice of self-immolation in 
the suttee, or the burning of widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands. The ceremonies are various, and last from a quarter 
of an hour to two hours. Sometimes the widow is placed in a 
cavern prepared for the purpose, under the pile on which her 
husband's body is placed, and sometimes on the pile by the side 
of the corpse. When the husband is not a Brahmin, it is not 
necessary that the corpse itself should be burned with his widow, 
but a garment, his shppers, or his walking staJSJ is accepted as 
a substitute. 

Since the year 1756, it is computed that seventy thousand 
widows have been thus immolated. A Brahmin has the privi- 
lege of marrying as many wives as he pleases. One who died 
at Bogna had upwards of a hundred ; twenty-two of whom were 
burned at his death. The fire was kept burning three days, four 
of his wives were sisters, two of whom underwent the suttee ; 
more recently, a Rajah of the hill country had twenty-eight 
wives burned with his body. In 1829, lord JBentwick, the com- 
pany's governor general, abolished the practice in the provinces 
directiy subiect to his control. The Brahmins or Bengal 
remonstrated against, and appealed from, this order, and sent an 
EngUsh lawyer from Calcutta to prosecute their appeal before 
the privy council. It was unsuccessful, and the suttee is not 
allowed in any of those provinces. 

The suttee is not absolutely enjoined by the Vedas, but 
recommended as highly meritorious, and ensuring happiness 
both to the husband and the devoted widows. The religion of 
the Hindoos recommends self-immolation in various forms; 
drowning in the Ganges is a sure passport to future happiness ; 
female and imperfect children of both sexes, and tiie aged and 
infirm, are immersed in the Ganges, answering the doable 
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purpose of ridding their friends of the burden of their support, 
and insuring to them a state of felicity. 

For this object, a magnificent palace and temple are erected 
on the bank of the Ganges, to which pilgrimages from distant 




Hindoo palace and place of pilgrimage on the banks of the Ganges. 

parts are performed, and from which the aged, the deformed, 
and infants, are pilimged into the sacred stream. Penance, 
consisting in torturing the body in every mode, is recommendea 
as highly pleasing to their deities. Infanticide and the permit- 
ting of the aged and infirm to die of want, are allowed. 

Castes. The Hindoos, from the earliest periods to which 
history reaches back with any certainty, have oeen divided into 
four Tchadi or castes, each having its peculiar privileges and 
duties. The more honorable the caste, the more numerous and 
rigid are the restrictions to which its members are subject, and 
the more valuable its privileges. Everjr individual remains in 
the caste in which he is born, practicing its duties, and engaged 
in its employments. He is aebarred from gaining a higher 
caste, whatever may be his merits. The castes are in the 
following order: 1st Brahmins; 2d. Eshatrigos, or soldiers, 
including also the princes and sovereigns ; 3d. Voiyas, consist- 
ing of agriculturists, merchants, and shepherds ; ^ih. Sudras, or 
laborers. The laws relating to the castes, are enjoined by a 
civil code, which, according to the Hindoo superstition, has been 
in force for three thousand ages ; and can never be changed. 
The first caste, the Brahmins, is the sacred or sacerdotal, main- 
taining an authority more exalted, and commanding, than the 
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priests of any other profession. In this caste there are four 
grades or stages ; the ISrst, is the Brachmachai, into which the 
youth are introduced at the age of nine, and invested with the 
badge of the triple chord hanging over the left shoulder. In 
this grade he is taught to read and write, to learn the Vedas, 
and the efficacious forms of prayer, called Mantras, and to 
acquire learning. He is required to abstain from the use of the 
betel, a filthy Indian plant, of the same character, and answering 
the same purposes as tobacco among the Europeans. In this 
stage they are also taught the privileges of their caste, the prin- 
ciples of which are, the right of asking alms not as a matter of 
charity, but of just claim, exemption from taxes, and from corpo- 
real punishment, however heinous may be their crimes. 

The second stage of a Brahmin's life is called Grihashtha, 
which can take place only after he has been married and had 
children. His daily duties then become more multiplied, and 
more strictly to'be performed. Every act must be done by rule. 
When clearing the nostrils, or doing other acts considered as 
impure, the Brahmin never omits to put his chord over the right 
ear, thereby keeping himself free from all corporeal pollution. 
The European custom of clearing the nose and pocketing the 
contents, is held in the greatest abomination by a Brahmin. 
When he bathes he must think of the Ganges and kiss his fingers 
and toes. 

The third degree is that of Vena Prastha, or inhabitant of 
the desert ; this order is now nearly extinct, or confounded with 
tiiat of Sannyosia, or the fourth, which is esteemed so holy, that 
it imparts in a single generation a greater stock of merit, than 
ten thousand could produce in any other sphere of life. One who 
has attained to this order, is believed to pass straightway to the 
world of Vishnu without the penalty of transmigration. He 
renounces all worldly connections, takes up mendicity as a pro- 
fession, and lives solely on alms. When a Brahmin is qualified, 
and disposed to enter this high order, he is installed with much 
ceremony. He must rub himself all over every morning with 
ashes, eat but one meal a day, never think of women, shave once 
a month, and wear wooden clogs. He must erect a hermitage 
for himself on the bank of some river or beside some lake, where 
he must constantly reside. The act of the highest merit is to 
subdue all sensation, and retain the breath with such persever- 
ance, that the soul on quitting the body, will burst through the 
crown of the head, and fly to re-iinite itself with the great one. 

The second caste is that of Kshatrigas, or wajrriors, descend- 
ants of the Rajahs. 

The third are Voiyas. Their duties consist in the labors of 
the field, and of the garden, iathe breeding of cattle, and in the 
business of merchandize. They are exempt from military duty. 

The fourth, and-most numerous caste, are the Sudras. Their 
business is servile labor. They are compelled to work for the 
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Brahming, being considered as having been created solely for 
their use. They are not allowed to acquire property, because 
it would give pain to the Brahmins. The Vedas must never be 
read or explamed, or an^ instruction given to this caste ; and 
whoever should dare to mstruct them in the mode of expiating 
sin, is doomed to sink with them into Asamvrita, one of the 
lowest hells, with which their future state is provided. Any <rf 
the three higher castes, though having their appropriate spheres 
of action, are allowed in cases of necessity to en^g€ in the em- 
ployments of the inferior, but in no case are the mierior allowed 
to engage in the employments of the superior. 

In consequence of irregular intermarriages of persona of 
different castes, children are bom who belong to no caste, and 
for whom no emplojrment is assigned. They are called Burren 
Sunker, and subeist either on charity or plunder ; eussociatinff 
with outcasts, or those who for some actual offence have forfeitea 
their castes, and been expelled ; they have acquired a sava^ 
and lawless character, and become a terror to the other inhabit- 
ants ; sometimes exacting from them a regular tribute eu9 the 
price of exemption from plunder. Thirhr-six branches of this 
unpure class are specified in their sacred oooks, differing in the 
elements of their origin, and in degree of degradation ; all are 
obliged to keep at a great distance from their superiors. The 
Parleys, the lowest of this cla^ss, are the most degraded a^ 
human oeings. Their approach is sufficient to pollute a neigh* 
borhood. They may never enter a street where a Brahmin 
lives. When they transgress, the higher castes will not assault 
^em in person for fear of pollution, but through the medium of 
others will cause them to be beaten, and sometimes killed, with- 
out dispute or inquiry. 

The writer's apology for protracting this article to an unusual 
length, is that, with some ummportant variations^ it is descriptive 
of the present moral and religious condition of^ Eastern Asia, 
comprdbiending more than one fourth of the human family. 
Benevolent societies in Europe and America have of late years 
been alive to their condition. Numerous missionaries have 
been sent out, with a view of bettering their state, and bringing 
them to a knowledge of the Christian faith. Their labors have 
been attended wim partial success ; and some thousands have 
been led to embrace Christianity. Still, compared with the 
miUions of pagans in the east, their number is smalL 

Cetlon. The isthmus of Ceylon, usually called an island, in 
the Indian ocean, at the southeastern extremity of the coast of 
Coromandel, is united to the continent by a singular chain of 
sand banks, to which is given the name of Adam's bridge. It 
lies between 6** and 10° north latitude, and contains 20,000 
square miles. Its population is variously estimated from one 
and a hedf to two mulions, principally natives ; and of two 
7* 
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characters, the Weddas, a rude people living in the interior of 
the forests, with little of social order, aepending on the chase for 
subsistence ; and the Cingalese, who nave attained a certain 
degree of civilization, practice agriculture, weave cotton, work 
in iron and gold, and possess a written language. The Portu- 
guese first established commercial settlements in Ceylon, soon 
after their discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Their cruelty, avarice, and fanaticism, evinced 
in suppressmg the religion of the natives, and converting them 
to Christianity bjr violence^ made them so much abhorred, that 
the Cingalese united with the Dutch in 1603, in driving them 
from the island. The Dutch soon became as much the objects 
of hatred as the Portuguese^ They held possession of some 
posts on the island, and monopolized its trade until 1795, when 
it was taken possession of by the EngUsh, and has ever since 
belonged to the British government ; 3ie East India company 
never having any settlement or interest in the island. Its prin- 
cipal production for exportation is from the cinnamon tree, which 
grows to the. height of thirty feet The spice is obtained by 
cutting off the branchest of three years growth, scraping off the 
outer bark, and peeling the inner, which is cut into slices, dried 
in the sun, and packed for use. From the refuse of this opera- 
tion, and from the leaves, fruit and roots of the tree, is extracted 
a highly fragrant oil, of a thick consistence, used for the same 
purposes as 3ie spice, ai)d from which also candles wer-e formerly 
made for the use of the king. 

The most considerable pearl fishery is in a spacious bay, off 
the west coast of Ceylon. The pearl is contamed in an oyster 
which is fished up by divers, trained to the business, from the 
bottom, in water from ten to twenty feet in depth. Each oyster 
usually contains several pearls. The fishing season lasts about 
twenty days, and employs 6000 men. The ground is sometimes 
rented for $260,000. Its nett proceeds in 1798, were estimated 
at $850,000. 

New Holland. The remaining British possessions in the 
east are at New Holland and Van Dieman's Land. Proceeding 
from the Cape of Good Hope on the same parallel of latitude, 
eastward over 135*^ of longitude, the navigator arrives at New 
Holland, in the Soutii Pacific ocean, a country, which on its first* 
discovery was supposed to be a third continent; at a later period 
it has been circumnavigated. It is found to be an island of im- 
mense extent, containing a greater superficies than Europe. It 
Hes between 10° and 39*^ south latitude ; its length is estimated 
at ;^,600, and its breadth at 2,000 miles, and its superficies at 
3,500,000 square miles. Little is known of the country except 
its coasts ; these estimates are therefore necessarily conjectural. 
Sidney, the seat of government and capital of the British colony, 
was first visited by the Dutch in 1605, and by captain Cook in 
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' 1770. Botany Bay, on the eastern coast of the island, was se- 
lected by the British government in 17S7, as a place to send 
their convicts ; since that time it has been die general receptacle 
of persons of that description. The first vessel loaded with 
convicts arrived there in 1788. The town of Sidney contains 
7,000 inhabitants; has a bank with a capital of $100,000 ; a 
savings bank, and two public schools. There are several other 
considerable settlements on the island. The whole eastern 
coast oi New Holland is called New South Wales. 

Van Dieman's Land. South of New Holland is the island 
of Van Dieman's Land, between 40^ and 4A^ south latitude. 
Until 1797 it was supposed to be a part of New Holland. It 
was then circumnavigated, and found to be separated from the 
larger islands by Bass straits. It is estimated to contain 24,000 
square miles. The European inhabitants in 1829 amounted to 
20,000. The British government have encouraged its voluntary 
population by donations of land to emigrants, on condition of 
settlement Of late years, three or four vessels have annually 
sailed with emigrants and convicts to this region. Van Die- 
man's Land is preferred to New Holland. This is the only ex- 
periment which has been in operation of forming a colony of 
convicts, and from the materials of which the colony is com- 
posed, it is not to be expected that the mass will be virtuous and 
orderly. A portion of the convicts desert the settlements, and 
associate under the name of bush rangers, and seek a subsist- 
ence by plunder. In 1820 there were on Van Dieman's Land, 
28,838 horned cattle, and 182,468 sheep, belonging to the En- 
glish population. 

Natives. The natives of this portion of the world are of the 
lowest grade considered as human. They have large flat heads, 
flat noses, thick lips and eye-brows, and open mouth. A black, 
thick beard, and pieces oi bone stuck through the cartilages of 
the nose for ornament, give them a disgusting appearance. The 
fetid odor of their bodies, increased by being besmeared with 
fiflh oil, render ihem objects of aversion. They are extremely 
lean, owing, probably, to the want of sufficient sustenance. 
Those on the coast live on such fish as they can take, and those 
in the interior, on worms and caterpillars, and any animals 
which come within their reach. They consume their food, 
whatever it may be, without any process of cooking. Their 
huts are rudely constructed of the bark of trees, in the shape of 
kilns or ovens, with an opening in front, where they crawl in. 
The fire is placed near the entrance; in the interior is filled 
with dirt and smoke, where they eat and sleep promiscuously. 

The women are distinguished by the amputation of t^o joints 
of the little finger of the left hand. When one is wanted for 
a wife, her lover lies in wait for her, in some private place, 
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knocks her down with a bludgeon, and while besmeared with 
blood, carries her to his own home, marries her, and makes her 
his slave. Both sexes are entirely naked without any sense of 
shame. They appear to have htde or no sense of any thing 
under the name of religion, or of social or moral obligation. 
No attempts have been made to subjugate them, because they 
are not worth the cost The foregomg description is peculiarly 
applicable to the Geagals, a tribe inhabiting Geaga, on the 
south shore of Botany Bay. There are in other parts some 
tribes one or two stages above this condition. These have been 
visited by missionaries, but with little success. 

West Indies. Proceeding still eastward, the traveller who 
wishes to view the whole British empire, in one voyage, passes 
Cape Horn, and ascends the Atlantic, to the regions of the West 
Indies. The principal islands are sixteen in number, with 
which are connected several adjacent small ones. Their whole 
population, according to the last enumeration, was, 

Whites, .... 77,460 
Free colored, - - - 113,890 

Slaves, . . - . 692,700 

Total, 884,050 

The whites, consisting of Europeans and their tmmixed de- 
scendants, constitute less than a tenth part of the population, 
but possess all the power, and most of the wealth of the islands. 
Their exports to Great Britain, consisting of the products of the 
sugar cane and the coffee tree, amount to $30,000,000 annually, 
and their imports, principally of British manufactures, to nearly 
$20,000,000. Jamaica is the principal island, having more than 
half the population and wealth of the whole. Its capital, Kings- 
ton, is in latitude 18° north, and longitude 77° west from Lon* 
don. It is the residence of the governor general, who has the 
superintendence of all the islands, and is appointed by the 
crown. The inhabitants are allowed colonial assemblies for the 
purpose of internal legislation. Their laws are subject to the 
negative of the governor general 

West India Trade. The British colonial system in relation 
to commerce, is rigidly enforced in the islands, bottomed upon 
the principle of exclusive benefit to the parent state. No foreign 
commerce is allowed, if it interfere with any supposed benefits 
to British trade or navigation. Prom the position of these 
islands, in relation to the United States, and the nature of their 
respective productions, a free trade is all important to them. 
Provisions and lumber are necessary to their existence ; they 
might have them from the United States, and pay for them in 
their productions, at about one half of the expense at which 
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they are obtainable from any other source. The matter of this 
trade has been the subject of repeated negotiations between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The Antilles or West India islands, of which Great Britain 
and Spain are the principal proprietors, are a large cluster of 
islands in the Caribbean sea or gulf, between North and South 
America, extending in the form of a crescent, from the coast of 
Florida, to the mouth of the Oronoco in Colombia. They are 
noted for being the first land discovered by Columbus m his 
search of a western passage to the East Indies ; supposing he 
had arrived at his object, he gave them the name or the Indies. 
They retained the name after the mistake was discovered, with 
the addition of West, to distinguish them from the other Indies. 
They have been ' the subject of frequent contest between the 
different powers of Europe, and are noted for being the place 
where African slavery was first systematically introduced. 

Abolition op the Slave Trade and Slavert. Until a re- 
cent period, slavey were the only operatives in the West Indies. 
By the persevering efforts of Mr. Wilberforce, and other philan- 
thropists, the African slave trade was prohibited by act of 
the feritish parliament in 1807. The scenes of cruelty, rapine, 
and murder, which were brought into view upon that occasion, 
went far to induce other nations to follow the example. The 
effect was to better the condition of the slaves, by mating it the 
interest of their masters to preserve and propagate the race 
which they had on hand. In 1833, an act was passed by the 
British parliament, the leading features of which were, that slave- 
ry should be wholly abolished ; that all bom after the passage 
of the act should be free at their birth ; that those under a certam 
age should be apprenticed to their masters for a given time, after 
which they should be free ; and that those above that age should 
labor for their masters on wages at a fixed and low price, each 
having two days in a week allowed him for his support, and 
when the wages on this principle had amounted to a sum 
deemed to be adequate to the value of the slave, deducting all 
expenses, he should be free. The sum of $88,800,000, was ap- 
propriated by parliament to be given to the slave-holders, as a 
compensation for their losses. This sum, averaging $115 for 
each slave, is to be apportioned among the slave-holders accord- 
ing to an estimated value of their slaves. 

North American Colonics. The only remaining posses- 
sions of Great Britain which, in this rapid survey, we have not 
visited, are her North American colonies, extending from lati- 
tude 45° north, indefinitely towards the north pole, and from 
longitude 50*^ west from London across the northern portion of 
the American continent about 80°, or a quarter of the circle of 
the globe, until they meet a Russian settlement on the northern 
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border of the Pacific. The following are the principal divisions, 
and their number of inhabitants according to the lateet enix- 
merations. 



Lower Canada, 

Upper Canada. - - 

New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia with Cape Breton, 

Prince Edward's Islaiid, - 

Newfoundland, - - - 



549,005 
336,461 
119,457 
142,548 
32,292 
75,000 



Total, - - . 1,254,753 

The colonies have each a local legislature chosen by the peo- 
ple, and a governor and council appointed by the crown. The 
governor oT the Canadas has a general superintendence over 
all the colonies, and is styled governor general. Local laws 
are subject to the approbation of the respective colonial govern- 
ors ana councils, and ultimately to the parliament of Great 
Britain. The judges of the higher courts are appointed and 
removed by the crown.* 




Bay of Quebec. 

Upper Canada, extending westerly and northerly from the 
Ottoway river nearly opposite Montreal, indefinitely, has much 
fertile vacant territory, to which the British ffovemment invites 
settlers by grants of land on Uberal terms. Its principal towns 

* Id July, 1840, an act was passed by the British Parliament, by which the 
two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada are to be united under one gov- 
ernment. 
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are Kingston and York ; the latter on the western border of 
lake Ontario, is the seat of government Halifax, the principal 
town of Nova Scotia, is an important naval station, duebec, 
the capital of Lower Canada, and of all the colonies, is strongly- 
fortified by nature and art, and garrisoned by a considerable 
force. A magnificent bay spreads itself before the city, acces- 
sible to vessels of the largest class, secure and safficientiy capa- 
cious for a large fleet Montreal, at the head of sloop naviga- 
tion on the St Lawrence, is the principal place of busmess, and 
the depot for the merchandize destined for the upper country 
and its returns. The inhabitants of Lower Canada, being prin- 
cipally of French origin, are Roman Catholics. A large portion 
ofthoee of Upper Canada, are Protestant dissenters of various 
denominations. Those of the other colonies are almost entirely 
protestants. 

The Canadas have within a late period, attracted much 
attention in the United States, in consequence of several revo- 
lutionary symptoms having appeared there. The attempts, 
however, hitherto made, have been unsuccessful, and do not 
seem to have met with the general approbation ot the inhabit- 
ants. 

Much sympathy is felt for the "patriots," as they designate 
themselves, by many of the citizens of the United States living 
near the Canada line, some of whom have evinced so much in- 
clination to interfere, that the United States government were 
obliged to send troops to preserve neutrality on our borders. 

The chief complamt on the part of the dissatisfied Canadians 
is, that the British government has too much power in the pro- 
vinces, the governor and council being appointed by the crown, 
and the assembly only elected by the people ; tibe government 
thus holding a preponderating influence, which enables them to 
diwart the wishes of the people as expressed through the popu- 
lar branch. Tiiis dissatisfaction is chiefly confined to Lower 
Canada. 

The contiguity of these colonies to the United States have 
given rise to several interesting questions, showing how difficult 
it is for adjoining independent communities to avoid collision. 
One of the earliest subjects of dispute grew out of the New- 
foundland fisheries. By the treaty of 1783, the United States 
Willi much difficulty secured to themselves the right of tcddng 
fish on the coast of Newfoundland, and drying them on its unin- 
habited shores. In negotiating the treaty which terminated 
ihe war of 1812, the British claimed that the declaration of war 
abrogated all rights dependent on former treaties. The treaty 
passed 'over the subject in silence. The Americans renewed 
their fishing'business after the war in their usual manner. They 
were interrupted and their vessels seized by British ships of 
war. The matter was afterwards settled by compromise. An- 
other subject is the northeastern boundary j a third is the Amer- 
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ican claim to the free navigation of the river St Lawrence- ' 
The refusal of the British government led to the opening of the 
Erie and Champlain canals and other internal improvements, 
by which the productions of the west reach the markets of the 
east, and the return merchandize reaches the west, on much 
better terms than they could through the channel of the St 
Lawrence, with all the facilities which the British government 
could give it The United States have therefore ceased to press 
the subject Disputes have also arisen relative to the bound- 
ary of the remote north-west, and the occupancy of a position 
on the PacilBc, serving little other purpose than to show the tena- 
city with which Great Britain maintains her claims to any por- 
tion of territory within her reach, however remote or unimport- 
ant it may be. 

By refusing to the United States the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and thereby hastening the opening of the Erie 
canal. Great Britain not only lost a profitable commerce from 
the southern border of the lakes, but exposed her whole trade 
from the north-west to be directed to New York. To counteract 
this effect, the Welland canal, connecting the waters of lake 
Erie with those of Ontario by a sloop navigation, has been 
formed. This enterprize was commenced in 1824, and the canal 
opened for navigation in 1829. It is an undertaking of a private 
company, with a capital stock of $888,000, divided into 16,000 
shares. The Rideau canal, a work adapted to sloop navigation, 
commences at Kingston near the outlet of lake Ontario, and ex- 
tends to the Ottoway river, near Montreal, a distance of up- 
wards of one hundred miles. A sloop navigation is now opened 
from that city to the western extremity of the upper lakes, a 
distance of nearly a thousand miles. 

Various conjectures have been indulged as to the permanency 
of this mighty empire in its present form. Its speedy bankrupt- 
cy and dissolution was long ago predicted in consequence ot its 
enormous national debt. The republican principles which ap- 
peared in France, in 1790, it was expected would spread over 
Europe, and in their progress overturn the British empire. 
Events have falsified these predictions. Great Britain has been 
able to bear the principal burden of a twenty years' war against 
the French, and to double her national debt without iniuring 
her credit, or disturbing her system of government Although 
it is certain that her national debt can never be paid ; and that 
many of the principles on which her government rests are un- 
founded ; yet ner duration for a long period on the present basis • 
is confidently expected. There are some conservative principles 
which will probably give it permanency. The public creditors 
are with few exceptions, British subjects, and in that view the 
national debt is one due from the whole to a part of the people, 
and the general mass of property is not thereby diminished. 
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They are uniformly opposed to a revolutioD, as putting their 
property in jeopardy. The clergy of the national establishment, 
all who are in any manner connected with it, and all whom 
they can influence ; all holding offices of power, honor, or profit, 
or sinecure places under the government; and all privuegea 
orders, are or course its supporters ; add to these, most men of 
pro{)erty and prosperous business, who dread a revolution as 
putting their dearest interests at hazard. 

8 



CHAPTER II. 

. France, Its extent in 1814. Its af^rictiUure and productions. Inter- 
nal improvements. Canal of Languedoc. Rail Roads. Manufac- 
tures. Commerce. Military and naval strength. Public debt and 
rwerme. Religion. Changes occasioned by the revolution. Num- 
ber of Roman Catholic clergy before and since the revolution. 
Government of France. Present constitution of France. Revolu- 
tion of 1830. Present reigning family of France. Character and 
anecdotes of Phillippe first. Of his father , the duke of Orleans. 
Talleyrand. Paris. Its popviation^ commerce, and police. Bor- 
deaux. Havre. French colonial possessions. Present state of our 
relations with France. Spain. Population. Strength. Govern- 
ment. Ecclesiastical establishment. Inquisition. Its proceedings. 
Torture. Auto de, Fe. Number of convicts. Spanish character. 
Madrid. Cadiz. Bullfights. Sheep and wool. Colonies. Cuba. 
Canaries. Andorra. Portugal. Population. Strength. Reli- 
gious establishment. Convents. Government. Commerce. Agri- 
culture. Education. Lisbon. Oporto. Colonies. Cape Verd. 
Madeira. Azores. 

France. Prance, as reduced to its ancient limits at the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815, lies between latitude 42® 
and 51° north. Its greatest extent, from Dunkirk in the north, 
to the Pyrenees, is 625 miles, and about the same distance from 
the most easterly point of Alsace, to the western point of Bre- 
tange, containing 213,800 square miles. The number of inhab- 
itants, according to the latest census, is 33,600,000, averaging 
about 150 to the square mile. It is bounded on the notth by the 
English channel and the Netherlands, on the east by Germany 
and the Alps of Switzerland, on the south by the Mediterranean 
and the Pyrenees, and on the west by Ihe Atlantic. Baron Du- 
pin, an eminent writer on the statistics of Prance, estimates a 
profit of three and a half per cent, on French capital employed 
in agriculture. 

Previous to the revolution, land was burthened with an an- 
nual tax of $100,000,000. Most of the cultivators were tenants 
at will, and the rent paid was chiefly in kind, being one half of 
the produce. The tenants also labored under several oppres- 
sive feudal restraints. Weeding and hoeing were prohibited, 
lest the young partridges should be disturbed. Game of the 
ffreater species, consisting of droves of wild hogs, and herds of 
deer, which the fanners were not allowed to kill, wandered 
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about unmolested over the country, to the destruction of the 
crops. The Corvee, or labor upon the public roads and bridges, 
also fell heavy on the tenantry. One of the beneficial results to 
be credited to the revolution, as an offset for a portion of its evils, 
is the abolition of these feudal burdens. Another is the conver- 
sion of the estates of the church and nobility into national 
domains ; and the sale of them in small portions, and on easy 
terms, to farmers, which has enabled the actual tenants and 
laborers to become proprietors in fee. The number of this 
description of persons has more than doubled since 1789. Agri- 
culture is the principal business and source of wealth in France, 
to which its fine soil and climate strongly invites. It is not, 
however, managed so judiciously or profitably as in England. 
Rotation of crops is lime practiced. Wheat in the best culti- 
vated districts, produces an average of eighteen bushels to the 
acre ; the English farmer obtains twenty-five. The number of 
horses and mules in France, is estimated at 2,500,000; of homed 
cattle 7,000,000 ; and of sheep 45,000,000. Great attention is 
paid to the cultivation of the vine. French wines and brandies 
are universally celebrated. The annual production of both is 
estimated at $40,000,000. The temperance reformation has pro- 
duced a sensible diminution of the export of brandy from Bor- 
deaux to the United States. 

Internal Improvements. France is far behind England in 
internal improvements. Its practicable roads are not more than 
one third in proportion to its extent It has 900 miles in length 
of canals, aoout one third as many as in Great Britain. The 
principal work of this kind is the canal of Languedoc, uniting 
the waters of the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. It com- 
mences at the mouth of the Garonne, near Bordeaux, on the 
Atlantic, and enters the Mediterranean at the city of Cette. It 
was commenced in 1664, and finished in fourteen years, at an 
expense of $6,000,000, which, considering the difference in the 
value of money, is equal to $12,000,000 in 1830. It was one of 
the most splendid works of Louis XIV., the most powerful 
monarch of the age. The canal passes under a mountain by a 
tigmel 720 feet in length, a work then entirely novel, though now 
common. The other canals connect the interior with the 
Atlantic. Rail roads are of modern date in France ; the first to 
any extent, was commenced in 1825. Since that time, various 
others have been projected, and are in different stages of pro- 
gress. The most important one is from Paris to Havre, con- 
necting the capital with its seaport, being a distance of 112 
miles. The annual transportation on this line is estimated at 
300,000 tons. 

Manufacturing. Another point in which France is much 
behind Great Britain, is in the appUcation of steam and water 
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S>wer to manufacturing purposes. This is estimated by M. 
upin, to be equal in France to the labor of 680,000 men, and 
in Great Britain to ten times that amount ; and all the power 
derived from machinery of every kind, and applied to the pur- 
poses of industry in France, is supposed to be equal only to one 
fourth of that or England. 

In the early stages of the colonization of America, France was 
one of the principal agents. Previous to the war of 1756, she 
claimed, under the name of Canada and Louisiana, much the 
greater part of the North American Continent By the peace 
which terminated that war in 1763, she lost all her North Amer- 
ican continental possessions, and became in relation to a navy 
and colonies, a second rate power. Since that period she has 
lost her most valuable Eaet and West India colonies. 

Commerce. By a late estimate, her exports are stated at 
$80,000,000, more than $10,000,000 of which, in silks, fine 
cottons, wine, and brandy, were to the United States, being more 
than to any other nation ; they are paid for in cotton, the raw 
material for her manufactures, and tobacco. Her imports are 
stated at $82,000,000, a great portion of which is in raw mate- 
rial ; no article being admitted which her own labor or soil can 
produce. The number of sailors employed in the commerce of 
France, since its revival after the long continued wars, is 
330,000. The French navy consists of 3iirty-six ships of the 
line, thirty-five frigates, eight steam ships, and 186 small vessels, 
manned by 15,000 seamen. Next to Great Britain she is the 
greatest naval power in Europe, but so far inferior to her, that 
in case of a war, the French navy would serve but little other 
purpose than to increase that of her enemy. Her army exceeds 
any in Europe except that of Russia, and enables her to take an 
active and decided part in the contests which disturb that portion 
of the world. Every Frenchman is enrolled at the age of 
twenty, and bound to serve, if required, eight years in the army. 
After such service he loses all desire to return to civil life, 
becomes unqualified for its duties, and willing to continue in the 
army. From such an arrangement the French government are 
never in want of veteran soldiers. The military peace establish- 
ment of France exceeds 200,000 men. 

Public Debt and Revenue. The public debt in 1829 
amounted to $552,000,000. Her annual revenue to $178,408,227, 
and expenditure to $163,573,508. Balance in favor of her exche- 
quer, $14,934,719. The foregoing is taken from Baron Dupin's 
statistics ; the sums are there put down in francs of eighteen 
cents and four mills each, and are sufiiciently accurate for the 
purpose of a general view. They are here stated in dollars, 
more readily to give the reader a definite idea of the amount 
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Religion. The state religion of France from the earliest 
periods of its history has heen the Roman Catholic. At one 
time the reformation made considerable progress in the kino^ 
dom, but was effectually suppressed by the massacre ot banish- 
ment of all the Huguenots, as the reformers were called. Since 
that time only a very limited toleration was indulged until the 
revolution. At that period the Roman catholic establishment 
consisted of 136 arch bishops and bishops, 6800 canons and 
priests attached to the cathedrals, and collegiate churches, 50,400 
curates, 18,000 vicars, 16,000 ecclesiastics with or without bene- 
fices, 600 canonesses, 31,000 monks, 27,000 nuns, and 10,000 
servants of the church, making a total of 160,000. The cath- 
olic population of France is computed at 25,000,000. The 
ecclesiastics are about one to one hundred and sixty souls, or 
one to twentjr families of eight persons each ; their income is 
$22,264,000, in the aggregate, but enjoyed principally by the 
bishops and high dignitaries, leave but a scanty suosistence to 
the working clergy as they are called, or the actual instructors ot 
the people. 

Tne religion of France underwent various changes during 
the revolution. At one time it degenerated nearly into atheism, 
the reformers worshipping certain imaginary objects, under the 
name of virtues. They abolished the ordinary division of time 
into weeks, substituting in their place decades, or periods of t|D 
days, and every tenth day for a Sabbath, devoted to the worslup 
of their divinity. This system continued from September, 179^ 
to September, 1805, When Napoleon abolished it, to the great 
satisfaction of his subjects, and restored the Gregorian calendar, 
and the Roman catholic religion. The pope purchased these 
favors by the sacrifice of principle, in consenting to crown him, 
whom he had frequently denounced as a usurper, and aflerwards 
sanctioned his divorce without any other reason than Napoleon's 
pleasure. By the revolution of 1830, the Roman catholic reli- 
gion ceased to be the state religion of France. With some 
provision for present incumbents, the American principle of 
separating the religious from the civil concerns or the nation* 
was adopted. 

The Orleans dynasty oi^ 1830 has been the ]pstton of educa- 
tion.' In the present French cabinet is a minister of public 
. instruction, having its general superintendebce throup^hout the 
kingdom. In a report to the king on the subject of his charge 
in 1833, the minister^ Gaigot, declared that no national educit- 
tion not founded on Christianity, can be of any essential benefit 
in France, andtiiat the religion of the Bible should be made the 
basis of public instruction, and directed that the New Testament 
should be put into the hands of every child in the public schools. 
The number of newspapers published in the kingdom in 183J^ 
was 343, one half of which were published at Paris.. 
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Government. From the earliest periods of history, until the 
revolution, which commenced in 1789, France was an absolute 
hereditary monarchy^ the crown descending to the eldest male 
heir of the last reignmg monarch, to the exclusion of females. 
The feudal system, with all its odious features and burdens 

Prevailed, and was much less ameliorated than in England. 
^he king governed according to his pleasure, without the inter- 
vention of any legislative body. 

The present government of France consists of three branches, 
the king, the chamber of peers, and the chamber of deputies. 

The King holds the executive power, commands the naval and 
military forces, declares war, makes treaties, and appoints all 
the officers of government. He also makes the ordinances 
necessary for executing the laws. 

The chamber of peers were formerly hereditary, but are now 
nominated for life, by the king, who is obliged to select them 
from those who have held public offices of certain kinds. The 
chamber of peers cannot act in its legislative capacity, unless 
the chamber of deputies is also in session. 

The chamber of deputies is composed of members who are 
chosen every five years, by 459 colleges distributed among the 
departments, according to their population. The king convokes 
the chamber of deputies, and he may dissolve it, but in this case 
he must convoke a new one within three months. 

A Frenchman, to be eligible as a deputy, must be thirty years 
of age, and pay a direct tax of 500 francs ; and to be an elector, 
he must pay a direct tax of 200 francs. 

The number of electors in France in proportion to the whole 
population, is as one to 196. 

A single fact will show the limited state of suffrEige in that 
country, compared with the United States; the number of votes 
given m the state of New York, at the election of governor in 
1834, was more than twice as many as the whole number of 
electors in France. 



Louis Philuppe, The present incumbent of the throne of 
France, Louis Phillippe I., was born October 6th, 1773, and is a 
descendant by a younger stock, from Louis XIIL The family 
being of the blood royal, have always stood next the throne, and 
been possessed of princely revenues. The father of Phillippe 
• lodk an active part in favor of French republicanism, in the 
early stages of the revolution. Particular circumstances, un- 
connected with principles, made him the personal enemy of 
Louis XVL He was an active and popular member of the 
several assemblies^ which governed France from 1789 to 1793 ; 
renounced the title of the duke of Orleans, and assumed that of 
Phillippe Egalite, (equality.) 

In the national convention, he voted for the deposition and 
murder of the king. He sought to conciliate Robespierre and 
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his associates by a renunciation of all claim to the throne. He 
was rich and popular, two qualifications which rendered him 
obnoxious to the Jacobins. They wanted his money, and dread- 
ed his influence. He suflered under the guillotine, in Novem- 
ber, 1793, by virtue of a sentence of an instrument of Robes- 
pierre's vengeance, called a revolutionary tribunal 

His son was then twenty years old ; he escaped the fate of 
his father by flight ; and became a wanderer and an exile, from 
1793 to 1814, in various parts of Europe, and in the United 
States. His patrimonial estates were all confiscated to enrich 
the persecutors of his family. In his wanderingei, Louis Phil- 
Uppe visited Switzerland, Norway, Denmark. Lapland, and the 
North Cape, beyond the arctic circle ; concealing nis rank, and 
travelling under a feigned name ; sometimes alone and on foot, 
and at others, employing himself as a schoolmaster for sub- 
sistence. After these wsmderings in Europe, he arrived in Phil- 
adelphia, in October, 1796, visited most of the states from Vir- 
ginia northward, descended the Mississippi to New Orleans in 
the winter of 1798 ; and in February, 1800. he arrived in Lon- 
don from New York. From that perioo, he resided princi- 
mlly at Twickenham in England, until the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Phillippe possessed, in an eminent degree, that important and 
necessary quality, common to most of his countrymen, that of 
accommodating his mind to his circumstances. At the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, he returned to his country, and obtained 
his patrimonial estates. Not adopting fully the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of the elder branches of the dynasty, he lived most of 
the time from 1814 to 1830, in retirement at his country seat 
at Nevilly. In the period of his exile, he became intimately 
acquainted with the principle^ of the governments which he 
visited. 

In the revolution of July, 1830, the last which France has yet 
experi^ced, eighty-nine persons, who had been chosen to the 
chamber of deputies, and whose election Charles X. had annul- 
led assembled at Paris, and appointed Louis Phillippe lieuten- 
ant general of the kingdom. On the third of August, he opened 
the session of the chambers in that capacity ; Sie chamber of 
deputies, then consisting of the eighty-nine persons, who >had 
made him lieutenEmt general, and a number of their associates, 
and the house of peers, consisting of those who had been created 
by the Bourbons. 

In his address, he communicated to them the abdication of 
Charles and his son, and the consequent vacancy of the throne ; 
and recommended to them to fill it , The response to this ad- 
dress was an invitation to the duke of Orleans, to assume the 
titie of kinff of the French, under a new or amended charter 
providing tor a more liberal and popular administration of the 
government On the 9th he accepted, and took the coronation 
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oath. Lafayette believing that a limited constitutional mon- 
archy was the government best suited to the condition of France, 
and that Phillippe would administer it upon correct principles, 
took an active part in his elevation. 

But so intoxicating is the possession of power, that in the 
course of five years next succeeding the elevation of this pat- 
riot king, he had become as despotic as any of his predecessors. 
The liberals had become dissatisfied, and the carlists continued 
their opposition, leaving him but few friends. July the 28th, 
1835, the fifth anniversary of the last revolution was celebrated 
with great pomp and festivity. As the king and royal family, 
with a numerous train of nobles and citizens, were passing in 
front of the national guards, opposite the Boulevard of the tem- 
ple, at 12 o'clock, an explosion took place from a window, which 
killed and wounded thirty-four of the train, sixteen of whom died 
almost instantly. Marshal Mortimer, one of Bonaparte's distin- 
guished generals, was among the slain. A ball grazed the king's 
arm, and his horse was wounded in the neck. A second's de- 
lay in the discharge saved the king's life. This instrument of 
destruction was made in a small room about seven feet square, 
built of wood, braced with iron. Two uprights supported two 
cross-bars of wood, placed parallel to the window, on which 




Infenial Machine, 
were fixed twenty-five gun barrels, fully charged, and connected 
by a train of powder. The front cross-bar, fixed about a fb<^ 
from the window, was something lower than that behind, so thai: 
the balls might reach the bodies of men passing the street on 
horseback. The guns were so heavily charged 9iat five of them 
burst, and severely wounded the principal assassin. 

In 1831, the question of abolishing tne hereditary quality of 
the peerage, agitated Prance. In October, a law to that effect 
passed the chamber of deputies, 324 to 86. It was violently 
opposed in the house of peers, a great number of whom would 
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be affected by its operation. In order to secure its passage in 
that body, the king created thirty-six new peers for life, and 
with the aid of their votes, the law was passed. 

The duke of Nemours, the oldest son living of the reigning 
monarch, was born Octooer, 1814, and elected king of Belgium 
by the congress of that nation in February, 1831. His father 
declined for him this honor, on the ground that it would maJce 
France a party to the war between Holland and Belgium, and 
further disturb the peace of Europe. 

Talleyrand. One of the most singular characters which the 
French rovolution brought into view, was Charles M. Talley- 
rand, born in 1754, bishop of Autun. At its commencement, 
he represented the clergy of his diocese in the States general; 
he took an active part in abolishing the secular privileges of the 
clergy, and was deposed and excommunicated by me pope. 
During the most stormy period of the revolution, while Robes- 
pierre directed his vengeance against talent and property, Tal- 
leyrand retired to the United States, where he principally resi- 
ded, from 1793 to 1796, apparently engaged in commercial 
pursuits ; but profoundly studying the character of the govern- 
ment and people. He is next seen at the head of the French 
bureau of foreign affairs, figuring in a most singular intrigue 
with the American envoys, Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, the 
object of which was to extort money from the United States for 
the use of the directory. In every change of the ruling powers 
TaUeyrand appears an active and influential agent, ahke neces- 
sary to the republicans, to the directory, to Bonaparte, to the 
Bourbons and to Phillippe. He is said to have taken thirteen 
different oaths of allegiance, to as many ruling powers, swearing 
fidelity to each with equal sincerity. With a sagacity rarely 
to be found, he could calculate with great certainty upon the 
success or defeat of any aspirant, and with a versatility natural 
to hii^ countrymen, shape his course to meet the crisis. While 
others suffered at the guillotine and lamp-post on the success of 
their rivals, Talleyrand was found occupying a conspicuous 
place in their successive councils^ Mr. Morns, the American 
envoy at Paris, in the early period of the revolution characteri- 
zed him ^^ as a sly, cool, cunmng, ambitions, and malicious man." 
From the age of seventy to eighty, when nearly all his cotem- 
poraries had fallen from the hand of violence, or the stroke of 
time, Talleyrand appeared directing the councils of France at 
home, or representing her sovereigns abroad* A Bhprt time 
previous to his decease he resigned all public employment ; he 
died in Paris on the 17th of May, 1838. 

Results op the French Revolution. The amount of lose 
of lives and property, and the extent of human sufiering occa- 
sioned by these revolutions in France during a space of forty 
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years, are not the subject of calculation, or of probable conjec- 
ture. It may be set down at some millions of lives, and some 
thousands of millions of property, and nearly equally divided 
between Framce and other portions of Europe. If they are now 
terminated, the results are an exchange of an absolute, for a 
limited monarchy, preserving the hereditary principle, not for 
any supposed divine right, but because it is the most convenient 
mode of designating a chief magistrate, and with a power in 
the people to change the succession at pleasure ; the dissolution, 
to every practical purpose, of the order of nobilihr ; and the sep- 
aration of the civil from the religious concerns or the state. 

French Colonies. The colonial possessions of France in 
America, are Martinique, Guadaloupe, and other dependencies, 
and two or three other small places, containing in the whole a 
population of 228,000. Several islands and factories on the 
coast of Africa, and several dis^ jicts and factories in Asia. 




Paris. 
Paris. Paris, the capital of France and the second dity in 
Europe, is situated on tne river Seine, in latitude 49° north, 112 
miles from the ocean, and 225 miles southeast of London. Its 
population according to thelatest enumeration, is 900,000 ; an- 
nual births, 29,000, of which upwards of 10,000, or something 
more than one third, are illegitimate. Paris is remarkable for 
the fitrictness of its police, and its system of espoitiage. A 
prefect of police, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole de- 
partment, nas in charge the pubhc safety, as also the preserva- 
tion of the health of the city and its protection from fire. • The 
national guard, a corps of 80,000 men, are subject to his order. 
He keeps also in pay, an esponiage, employed to insinuate them- 
selves into the company and confidence of suspicious persons, 
learn their objects and report to the police any thing they may 
observe in word or deed, unfavorable to the existing government 
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The occupation, objects of pursuit, and means of support of 
all residents in Paris are k^own to the police, and those without 
regular emj^oyment or apparent means, are oojects of suspicion. 
In the population of Pans it is estimated that 50,000 are stran- 
gers, resorting there for amusement, or for political and scientific 
objects. In proportion to its population there is less crime 
against person and proper^, and more offences against good 
morals, than in London. In the higher classes of European 
society, there is little difference in its character. In Paris it is 
distinguished for delicacy, refinement, and ease. The middling 
classes in Paris, as in other parts of France, are characterized 
for the elevated tone of their manners. The lower class is 
industrious, but improvident In the late revolutions it has 
exhibited little of that ferocity which marked them in their first 
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Stages. The revolution of 1830 exhibited the populace of Paris 
in a comparatively favorable light The taste of the Parisians 
is singularly displayed in the ornaments with which their prin- 
cipal cemetery, Fere La Chaise, is decorated. Its approaches 
are strewed with flowers, which women are constantly employed 
in gathering, maJdng into chaplets, and selling to the pious, to 
strew around the graves of their deceasd^d friends. The ceme- 
tery more resembles a flower garden than the grave yards of 
other countries. 

The higher branches of science are cultivated in the city, and 
in other parts of the kingdom, with great attention. Previous 
to the first revolutiifti there were twenty-three universities in 
the nation ; that of Paris ^s the most celebrated. The system 
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of primary instruction was discouraged by the Bourbons. In 
1828, Dupin states that 15,6qO communes were without primary 
schools, and that one half the peo^ were unable to read or 
write. There are many public buildings of great architectural 
beauty in Paris, among wnich the palace of l£e legion of honor 
is distinguished for its chaste appearance. 




Palace of the Legion of Honor. 

Havre. Havre is an important port at the mouth of the 
Seine, with a good harbor, and is the principal place where the 
trade from the United States to the north of France centres. 
Its population is 12,000; Ship navigation extends up the river 
forty-five miles to Rouen. 

Bordeaux. Bordeaux, at the mouth of the Garonne, is the 
toost important port on the Atlantic, and the principal place of 
export for wine and brandy. The average annual export of 
wine from this port alone is 100,000 hogsheads, and of brandy 
20,000. The population of Bordeaux is 100,000. 

Marseilles. Marseilles is the principal commercial port on 
the Mediterranean, and from its mild climate and healthy situa- 
tioil, is a great resort of invalids in pursuit of health. Its popu- 
lation is 115,000. Toulon on the Mediterranean, and Brest on 
the Atlantic, are the principal stations of the French navy, and ' 
are strongly fortified. 

Relations op France with ^he iflpTEo States. Our 
relations with France have recently^en disturbed by a singular 
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course pursued by the French goveroment The history of the 
subject is briefly this : — The American government has for 
years past, claimed from France an indemnity for spoliations 
committed by her upon our commerce. President Jackson in 
his message of 1829, spoke in serious terms of the necessity of 
bringing our claims to a settlement; the then French ministry 
took exception to the message, as containing a threat, under 
which they were not willing to act; the Amenccui minister 
refuted the construction put upon that document, and at Uie 
same time reminded the ministry that the message was not 
addressed to any foreign power, but to a branch of the American 
government This statement proved satisfactory, and a treaty 
was entered into on the 4th of July, 1831, in which France stipu- 
lated to pay our government 25,000,000 of francs, in six annual 
instalments, and &e United States agreed to give France certain 
commercial advantages. The ratifications of this treatv were 
exchanged at WasMngton in 1832, (the French king having 
previously ratified it,) and five days aflerwards Congress passeq 
the acts necessary to secure to France the stipulated advantages. 

The government of the United States, having confidence that 
provision would be made for the payment of the first instalment, 
which became due in 1833, negotiated a draft for the amount, 
through the bank of the United States ; this draft, the govern- 
ment of France allowed to be protested. 

Louis Phillippe expressed his regret to our minister at Paris, 
that the chambers had not made the appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the sum agreed on in the treaty, and the French minis- 
ter in this country stated to our government that the subject of 
the appropriation should be pressed on the chambers as soon as 
possible. Notwithstanding these assurances, the French cham- 
bers met on the 3l8t day of July, 1834, and also on the first of 
December, without paying the least attention to the subject of 
appropriation. 

in his message of December, 1834, President Jackson, know- 
ing at that time the failure of the chambers to act on the appro- 
Sriation at the July session, recommended to Congress the expe- 
iency of adopting retaliatory measures, unless justice was 
speedily done us. 

France pretended that this recommendation was insulting to 
her dignity, recalled her minister, offered passports to our minis- 
ter, and gave notice to the chambers that diplomatic intercourse 
with the American government was suspended. 

Soon after, the chambers made the appropriation, on condition 
that the French government should receive satisfactory explana- 
tions of the president's message. 

At this stage Great Britain offered her mediation, which was 

accepted by both. The question to be submitted to the mediator 

was, in suDstance, whether the United States should accept of 

the remonstrances of France for an imaginary insult, in satisfao- 

9 
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tion for an acknowledged debt of five millions of dollars. The 
French government, aware of what the decision must be on 
such a question, accepted of what they called an apology in 
the President's message of 1835, and paid the instalments which 
had fallen due. The apology which they found, was a simple 
declaration, that no insult or threat was expressed, implied, or 
intended in the message complained of. 

Spain ; its Extent. The Spanish peninsula, comprehending- 
the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, and the republic of An- 
dorra, is separated from France by the Pyrenees, a chain of 
mountains extending 400 miles, from the bay of Biscay on the 
Atlantic, to the gulf of Lyons on the Mediterranean, and sur- 
rounded on all other sides by the waters of the two seas. The 
peninsula contains 225,600 square miles; Spain 187,110; For- 
feigal 38,380, and Andorra 110. 

Population. Spain contains 14,000,000 inhabitants, and its 
present colonies 4,000,000. It maintains an army in time of 
peace, of 50,000 effective men, and including invalids, pensioners, 
and those on the sick list, its military establishment amounts to 
120,000, with an enrolled militia of 40,000. The Spanish na\y 
consists often ships of the line, sixteen frigates, and thirty small 
vessels, manned with 14,000 men. 

Government. The government of Spain is an absolute 
monarchy, with no constitution, and with few restrictions to 
regulate its exercise. At an early period, Spain had a political 
body called a cortes, consisting of the nobility and clergy of the 
first rank, of several orders of knights, and representatives of 
the principal cities. Neither their numbers nor their powers 
were defined. When assembled they assumed important func- 
tions, and were found to be a troublesome restraint on mon- 
archjr ; they were abolished by Charles the first, in 1538. In 
the different periods of the French revolution, Spain was first at 
war with that nation, and then subjected to its control. Within 
the last thirty years it has undergone several revolutions, the 
final result of which has been the re-establishment of its ancient 
despotism. 

Interference op the Holy Alliance. In 1820 the holy 
aUiance, desirous to prevent any revolution favorable to the 
liberties of the people, took the affairs of Spain into their keep- 
ing. They demanded of Spain the abolition of the cortes, and 
of the constitution of 1812, and the restoration of Ferdinand to 
absolute power. To enforce these claims, France, under their 
direction, in 1823, marched an army of 100,000 men into Spain, 
and being joined by a considerable party of absolutists, under 
the influence of the clergy, reinstated Ferdinand in absolute 
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power. Clothed once more with despotic authority, he sought 
to re-establish the inquisition ; but by the advice of the holy 
alliance he was induced to abandon this object, and to make 
some concessions to the people. 

From 1823, Ferdinand continued to govern Spain in the char- 
acter of a weak, bigoted despot, under the influence of ecclesi- 
astics, until his death in 1833. He died at the age of forty-nine, 
and left a female child two years old, whom he declared by a 
royal decree a short time before his death, to be his successor, 
and her mother, the oueen, to be regent of the kingdom, during , 
the minority. He left also a brother, Don Carlos, who, until the 
birth of this child, was heir presuiQptive to the crown. In that 
character he had attached to him a larg^ corps of expectants. 
By promises of adherence to the ancient regimen, he had secu- 
red the favor of all the ecclesiastics and absolutists. To the 
party of the queen regent, was attached the last ministry of 
Ferdinand and the liberals, or those in favor of a constitutional 
government. The hereditary right was in the infant queen. 
Thus arranged, and nearly equally balanced, the inhabitants of 
Spain have engaged in a furious civil war, butchering each 
other by hundreds, to determine whether they shall be governed 
by a bigoted zealot, or an infant female. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. The ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment of Spain, previous to the French revolution, numbered 
256,000 incumbents ; one to fiffcy-three souls. In 1826, they 
amounted to 146,696 jjersons ; one to ninety-two souls. Of these, 
sixty-one were archbishops and bishops ; 55,608 officiating cler- 
gymen under the,various names of canons, prebends, vicars, and 
curates ; 13,000 hermits and pilgrims ; 61,327 monks belonging 
to convents, and 31,400 nuns. " The church income derived from 
its real estate, is estimated at $51,000,000. That derived from 
tithes, confessions, &c. at twice that sum. It would be a matter 
of much consolation to the philanthropist, when viewing the 
present condition of Spain, if this corps of ecclesiastics, support* 
ed at the public expense, were employed in diffusing useful 
knowledge and correct morals among the people. But the re- 
verse is the case. 

The clergy have the direction of the education and literature 
of the nation, and one of their principles is, that the bible is not 
to be read, or trusted in the hands of^the people, because it may 
lead to unprofitable discussions and heresies. The people are 
to receive the decrees of the church as promulgated by the pope 
and his subordinate ecclesiastics, as their rule of faith, witnout 
question. An edict of March, 1819, contains a long list of pro- 
hibited books, not allowed to be read by any one, embracing 
every book supposed to contain revolutionary principles, or any 
thing unfavoraole to the inquisition, the clergy, the Roman 
Catholic religion, or monarchical power. The importation of 
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Spanish books printed out of the country, is punished by four 
years' confinement to the gallies. The efforts of Ferdinand and 
fiis bigoted corps of ecclesiastics, have been to keep the people 
in ignorance. 

iNanisiTiON. The inquisition which has been recently abol- 
ished in Spain, is one of the greatest engines of oppression which 
the ingenuity of men in power have ever been able to invent- 
It is bottomed upon the principle that the pope is infallible ; and 
that the church under his direction has a right to prescribe 
creeds and forms of worship, and to extirpate heresy or opinions 
differing from those thus enjoined, by pains and penalties extend- 
ing to death. To effect this there must be informers and prose- 
cutors, to search out heresy, tribunals to judge of it and pass 
sentence upon heretics, and executive officers to carry their de- 
cisions into effect Hence the inquisition, with its various ap- 
pendages. 

The immediate subject of the first operations of this engine, 
was the sect of Albigenses, which appeared in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in the soufli of France, denying the supremacy of the 
pope, and the infallibili^^ of the church, and adopting the princi- 
ples of the primitive Christians. The project of extirpating 
these rebellious members of the church, and extending the papal 
power by means of the inquisition, was adopted by Innocent 
III., who ascended the papal chair in 1198, and was perfected by 
his successors. 

This tribunal, called the holy ofiice, or holy inquisition, was 
under the immediate direction of the papal chair. Its business 
was to seek out heretics, or adherents to false doctrines, and to 

Eronounce sentence against them to the extent of taking their 
ves and property. Its proceedings were tiie reverse of every 
thing which savoured offair investigation, and contrary to the 
practice of civil tribunals. The informer was both concealed 
and Uberally rewarded. The accused was obliged to criminate 
himself. Suspicious persons were seized and thrown into prison. 
Mendicant monks in great numbers were employed to search 
out and inform against heretics. 

This instrument did not find its way into Spain until the year 
1478, when it was introduced with all its formidable appendages. 
Thomas de Torqueneda, father confessor to cardinal Mendoza, 
was appointed the first grand inquisitor. He had in his employ- 
ment 200 familiars, serving him as spies and informers, and re- 
warded according to the number and quality of their victims. 
At the first Auto defe, act of faith, seven apostates and obstinate 
heretics were burned, and a much greater number became peni- 
tents, that is, retracted and publicly renounced their principles, 
through fear of the flames. Two thousand were condemned to 
be burned the first year of its operations in Spain, and a great 
number fled the kingdom. 
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The first public ordinance of Torqueneda, dedicating this tri- 
bunal to the service of God, bears date in 1484 ; it directs that 
the grand inquisitor shall fix a period from thirty to forty days, 
within which heretics and those who have relapsed from the 
faith, shall deliver themselves up to the inquisition. Penitent 
heretics and returning apostates, though pardoned, can hold no 
office ; they are not allowed to be lawyers, or physicians, or les- 
sees, or to wear gold or silver, or to ride, or carry arms, on pen- 
Eilty of being declared guilty of a relapse, from the punishment 
for which there is no escape. Those who did not surrender 
within Torqueneda's prescribed time, were irrecoverably depri- 
ved of their property. The absent and the dead might be in- 
formed against and convicted, provided the familiars would give 
evidence against them. The bones of those who were tried and 
condemned afler death, were dug up and burned, and their pro- 
perty confiscated. In its first stages the powers of the inquisition 
were not accurately defined, and on that account were me more 
dangerous. It received a regular organization in 1484, when 
branches were established in the different provinces of Spain, 
and all put under the direction of the inquisitor general. In 
later times the supreme tribunal has been established at Madrid, 
under his presidency. 

The Torture. This handmaid of the inquisition has been 
dressed in every form which ingenuity could devise, to inflict 
prolonged and severe pain. The modes were various, consist- 
mg, however, of four principal ones. 

The first is the rack, a large open oak frame, under which the 
prisoner was laid on his back on the floor, with his wrists and 
ancles attached by cords to two rollers at the end of the frame. 
These rollers were moved by levers in opposite directions until 
the body rose to a level with the frame. Questions were then 
put to the sufferer, and if not satisfactorilv answered by a con- 
fession of guilt, he was stretched by slow degrees until the bones 
started from their sockets. 

A second instrument is called the scavenger's daughter, a 
broad hoop of iron, consisting of two parts fastened together by 
a hinge. The prisoner is made to kneel and contract himself 
into the smallest possible dimensions; the executioner then 
kneeling on his shoulders, introduces the hoop between his legs 
and compresses his victim until he is able to fasten the hoop at 
its extremities over his back. The time allotted to this torture 
is an hour and a half, during which the blood starts from the 
nostrils, and sometimes from the hands and feet 

A third instrument is an iron gauntlet, which could be com- 
pressed by a screw, ajid was used to suspend the prisoner in the 
air by the wrists, from two distant points of a beam. His hands 
being thus made fast, his feet rested on three blocks of wood 
placed oDte above the other, which 9Je successively withdrawn 
9* 
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and the victim by the removal of the last, left entirely suspend- 
ed in the air by me wrists. 

The fourth, called little ease^ is a cage made of such dimen- 
sions and form, that the prisoner could neither stand, sit, nor lie 
at full length, but was compelled to draw himself up in a squat- 
ting position, and remain so several days. Besides these, man- 
acles, thumb screws, Spanish boots, and other inventions were 
in ufee to extort confession. The prisoner usually goes through 
an operation called torture by threats, before actual infliction. 
He is taken by the executioner to view the instruments, Emd 
entertained with the most frightful representations of the suffer- 
ings to be endured. If this does not have the effect, he is next 
placed on the machine of torture to remain some time previous 
to the actual infliction, being all the time earnestly urged to 
make the confession or disclosure desired. 

Auto de fe. When the victim has been arrested, tried and 
condemned, and continues obstinate, the holy Auto de fe fol- 
lows usuallv on the Sunday between trinity and advent. At 
day-break tne solemn sound of the great bell of the cathedral 
calls all the faithful to behold the spectacle. Men of high rank 
press forward to offer their services on the occasion. The vic- 
tims appear barefooted, clothed in the San benito with a coni- 
cal cap on their heads. The Dominican friars, the principals of 
the inquisition, with their appropriate banners lead the way. 
Next come the penitents, who are to be punished by fines, and 
afler the cross which is borne behind the penitents, walk the un- 
fortunate victims doomed to death. Next follow a group bear- 
ing the effigies of those who have fled, and the bones of the dead 
which have been disinterred, tried and condemned ; these are 
placed in coflins painted over with flames in terrific forms. 
This awful procession is closed by monks and priests, and pro- 
ceeds through the principal streets to the church, where a ser- 
mon is deUvered and sentence pronounced, the imhappy victims 
standing during this service before a crucifix on the altar, with 
an extinguished taper in their hands. As the church never pol- 
lutes itself with blood, a servant of the inquisition gives each of 
the condemned persons a blow, signifjring that the holy ofiice 
has no more to do with them, that Sie victims are delivered over 
to the secular power. A civil officer being then affectionately 
charged to treat them kindly, takes them into custody, binds 
them in chains, and leads them to execution. They are then 
asked in what faith they choose to die ; those who answer in the 
catholic, are put to death before burning, the others are burned 
alive. These Autos de fe were spectacles eagerly resorted to 
by the people. An attendance upon them was enjoined by the 
priests, ana considered a highly meritorious act Such was the 
inquisition in the times of its most dreadful activitv^. It was a 
part of the religious system of Spain for a period of 250 years^ 
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breaking down the spirit and paralyzing the industry and enter- 
prize of the nation. It was bottomed upon the principle, that 
one set of men have a right to control the religious opmions of 
others, and exhibits the principle of persecution carried out to its 
extent The inquisition published annually a list of prohibited 
books, containing, with some infidel and immoral works, many 
innocent and excellent ones. The effects of this institution, 
&ough it has been recently abolished in Spain, and its monarch 
prohibited from reviving it by the holy alliance, are still visible 
m the Spanish character. The number of its victims from 1481 
to 1808,18 341,921, of whom 31.012 were burned, 17,649 burned in 
effigy, and 291,456 subjected to severe penalties. 

Although relieved from the terrors of the inquisition, the 
peofde stiU groan under the evils of civil ^nd ecclesiastical 
despotism. Any thing like a free press is unknown. News- 
papers and other periodicals, the great source of information in 
modern times, are not allowed, except such as the court and 
clergy permit, and of course none but such as support their 
claims. The Spanish character is such as this system might be 
expected to produce, gloomy, bigoted, jealous, and revengeful. 
Spain, one of the most pleasant and fertile countries in Europe, 
is more sparsely inhabited than any other possessing equal 
advantages. The nation is not the residence of foreigners, and 
is seldom visited except for purposes of business. 

Madrid. Madrid^ the capital of Spain, stands on an elevated 
plain near the centre of the kingdom, in latitude 40° north, 200 
miles from the sea, and at an elevation of 2,200 feet above tide 
water, and contains a population of 200,000. The city is noted 
for being the principal scene of bull Jights, an amusement almost 
peculiar to Spain. Bull fights are got up in the capital, and all 
the large cities, by private persons, for their own emolument or 
for the benefit of some public institution. In Madrid they are 
exhibited twice a week in the summer season, for the benefit of 
the general hospital. The income from one of these exhibitions 
is usuallv about ^2000, and the outlay about one, which goes 
principally to pay the combatants their stipulated wages. They . 
are held in a large amphitheatre, having circular seats, rising 
one above another, with rows of boxes over them, the whole 
encircling a large arena, the scene of tiie combat. It is incredible 
with what ardor the citizens of Madrid, of all ranks and of both 
sexes, rush to this scene of blood. The poorest laborer saves a 
portion of his small earnings, to enable him to attend the exhibi- 
tion. A surgeon and a priest are always in attendance, the one 
to administer the resources of his art to the wounded, and the 
other to afibrdthe consolations of religion to the dying combat- 
ants. The spectators being seated, the bull fighters march into 
the arena, the procession being headed by a magistrate ; they 
have different parts assigned Siem. As soon as the corregidor, 
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the master of ceremonies, gives the signal, the bulls are loosed 
from the stalls ; the pickadores commence the attack on horse- 
back. They are armed with long and light spears, and mounted 
on horses blinded with fillets. The chulas or tormentors carry- 
ing long scarlet scarft, pass between the posts of the balustrade 
which separates the arena from the spectators. Next are the 
matadores, hplding a long sword in one hand and a small banner 
in the other. A nourish of trumpets precedes the combat, the 
gates are thrown open, and the pickadores with couched lances 
prepare for the fight The bull rushes into the arena, and runs 
around every part, endeavoring to find a place for escape. 
Becoming enraged he strikes the ground with his horns, and 
attacks one of the pickadores, who receives him with his lance, 
driving it with all his strength against the bull; but as the iron 
point at the end is purposely blunted, it can only gall him. He 
then becomes more furious, and rushes on some of the other 
pickadores. If the men are not very dexterous, or their lances 
break, they are dismounted, and their gored horses lie wounded 
or dead on the arena. The horsemen Siemselves, though cased 
in iron, would probably be killed, were it not for the chulas, who 
at this juncture come forward, and waving their banners, turn 
aside tne animal. When a sufficient number of horses and 
horsemen have been killed or wounded to satisfy the calls of the 
spectators, the living ones retire and leave the field to the chulas, 
to whom the perilous task is assigned of plunging the banderilla 
into the body of the bull, at the junction of the neck and shoul- 
ders. This weapon is a small staff about two feet long, furnished 
at the forward end with a small bent spike, and charged at the 
other with squibs and crackers. The man with this instrument, 

E laces himself in front of the animal, passes his arms between 
is horns, and fixes the instrument between his neck and shoul- 
ders. If he misses the mark, he is invariably wounded or tossed 
in the air by his furious adversary, amid the shouts of the spec- 
tators. Tormented with the spike sticking in his neck, and with 
the firing of the crackers, the bull bounds, bellows, and attacks 
every object which comee in his way. A flourish of trumpets 
now announces the catastrophe. The matador, or bull-killer, 
assisted by four chulas, liolding in one hand a sword, and in the 
other an unfiirled banner, presents himself with great gravity, as 
the most important actor in the scene. The flag which he dis- 
plays attracts the attention of the bull. The adversaries look 
at each other a moment, the one to satisfy his rage, and the 
other to ward off the attacks. The animal springs forward 
directing his blow at the flag 5 and passing imder the left arm of 
the matador, who with his right hand plunges his sword into his 
withers, and separating the vertebra, dispatches the victim at a 
stroke. The victor is hailed with the applauses of the whole 
assembly, and if he have the address* not to lose his hold on the 
sword until he can withdraw it firom the animal and present it 
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to the spectators, the ladies crown him with flowers, and the 
gentlemen load him with dollars. But if the animal does not 
die near the matador, or reaches any other spot before his death, 
than that which is prescribed by the rules of the exhibition, 
hisses and groans are the reward of the combatant If one 
matador is killed, the spectators shout bravo, until the bull is 
dispatched bv another. The people are not satisfied until ten 
or twelve bulls, and about as many horses are killed ; and if a 
combatant loses his life, it adds to the zest of the entertainment 
Such is a bull fight in its highest perfection in the capital of 
Spain, where the royal family, and the ministers and grandees 
attend. It is imitated in other cities with more or less of its 
disgusting scenes, according to their population and means. 

Cadiz. Cadiz is the principal seaport, and one of the hand- 
somest cities in Spain. It is situated at the extremity of a 
tongue of land projecting from the isle of Leon into the sea. Its 
population is 100,000. While Spain had colonies in America, 
It was the centre of her colonial trade, and is now the principal 
port for the commerce, between Spain and the United States. 




City of Grenada. 

Grenada is the the third city of Spain, capital of the province, 
and the last from which the Moors were driven in 1492 ; it is 
pleasantly situated, partly on hills, and partly on a plain at their 
base, the seat of a great central court of justice for the south of 
Spain, and of a university. 

Spain is a country of mountains and valleys, peculiarly 
adapted to the pasturage of sheep. The Pyrenees extend the 
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whole length of its northern border. Catalonia, a northern 
province of the kingdom, contains Montserrat, rising 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 24 miles in circumference, the 
ftivorite residence of hermits and monks. 




Montserrat 

Sheep. Spain has but two important staples for exportation, 
wool, and the produce of the vine. She has long been in pos- 
session of an excellent breed of fine wooUed sheep ; and until 
the war of the French revolution, exclusively so, their exporta- 
tion being prohibited by severe penalties. Since that period 
they have spread over large portions of Europe and the U nitefl 
States ; and are found to adapt themselves to a considerable 
variety of climate. The finest wool is now raised in Saxony, 
and other parts of the north of Germany. The little profit which 
Spain now derives from her wool, affords a striking contrast to 
wnat it was when she possessed the monopoly ; at the same 
time the world at large is receiving great benefits from the 
extended production of this important staple. The number of 
sheep in Spain is 20,000,000; of these one half are migratory, 
consisting of large flocks belonging to the clergy, the nobility, 
and persons connected with the court. Two shepherds are 
allowed to a flock of a thousand, and in that proportion. The 
whole number .of persons attached to these flocks is 16,000, 
almost as ignorant and not as innocent as the animals they have 
in charge. They leave the heights of old Castile in the month 
of October, and from that time until May, lay waste the plains 
of Estramadura and Andalusia. On the return of summer, they 
are driven back to the mquntains. The length of their stay in 
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any particular place is determined by the quantity of pasturage 
whicli they find, without regard to the convenience or wishes of 
the owners of the soil. A space of sixteen rods in breadth is al- 
lowed for the passage of each flock. Arrived at the end of their 
journey, the sheep are put into pastures, the rent of which is 
regulated, not by contract with the proprietors, but by the laws 
of the Mesta. This is a society composed of die owners of the 
migratory flocks. One of the counsellors of state is the presi- 
dent The society holds an annual meeting to make laws rela- 
ting to their flocks, ^and to regulate the terms on which the pas- 
turage shall be furnished. These laws being sanctioned by a 
royal decree, are carried into efiect to the great injury or all 
kinds of agriculture within the district affected by them. 

Sheep Shearing. The sheep are shorn early in Mav, imme- 
diately before the return to their summer quarters. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons are allotted to a thousand sheep ; 
some to clip the wool, and others to sort, and pack it ibr market 
It is divided into four sorts according to its fineness. The work 
is done in large sheds, holding from forty to sixty thousand 
sheep. The sheep shearing is a busy and joyous season, em- 
ploying for the time all the laborers in the neighborhood, and is 
usually terminated by a feast 

Cuba. At the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
Spain held one half of the American continent in a state ©f colo- 
nial subjection, and in the course of twenty years she became 
divested of the whole. In 1801 France wrested Louisiana 
from her, and in 1821, the United States purchased her Florida 
colonies. In the intervening period, her southern colonies made 
themselves independent In the West Indies, she retains the 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. The former is one of the 
largest and most productive of the Antilles, situated between 
20^ and 23° north latitude. It has a population of 

Whites, ----- - 311,051 

Free colored, - - - - 106,494 

Slaves, 286,942 

Total, - - - 704,487 
The whole amount of productions of the islands annually, is 
estimated at $45,634,343, principally from the sugar cane and 
coffee tree. Havanna is me prmciped city Euid port It has a 
very convenient and strongly fortified harbor, and is considered 
the key of the West Indies, and of the Mississippi, as all vessels 
bound to either must pass within a few leagues of the port In 
the hands of Spain it excites no fears ; in those of Great Britain 
it would subject the trade of both to her control. Havanna 
has a population of 112,000, including citizens, soldiers and 
etrangers. Its imports amount to $15,000,000 annually, one 
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half of which is under the American flag. The uninhabited 
parts of the coast having numerous inlets, furnish a convenient 
rendezvous for pirates ; and during the war between Spain and 
her colonies, they were made use of for that purpose, to the 
great annoyance of the West India trade. 

PoRTO Rico. Porto Rico, the only other Spanish possession 
in America, is situated between latitude 18° and 19° north, is 
110 miles in length, and thirty -six in breadth. It has a popula- 
tion of 130,000, of which 25,000 are slaves. These possessions 
of Spain have remained quiet, and attached to their parent 
state in all its revolutions, and during the whole period of the 
contest with its revolted colonies. Spain having adopted a 
liberal policy in allowing other nations to trade with these isl- 
ands, it has rendered them prosperous, and preserved their 
allegiance. 

Canaries. The Canary islands, a possession of Spain, are 
considered as attached to the continent of Africa ; the nearest 
point being 150 miles distant, but nearer than to any other con- 
tinent They are thirteen in number, situated between latitude 
27° and 29° north, and contain an area of 3,000 square miles, 
and 180,000 inhabitants. Teneriffe and Grand Canary are the 
principal, and contain two thirds of the whole population. The 
production of the vine is the only staple of these islands. 

Andorra. On the northeast of Spain is the little republic of 
Andorra, bounded on the east, south, and west, by Catdlonia, 
and on the north by the department of Arriege, twenty-one 
miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, containing a popula- 
tion of 20,000. It is seldom noticed by geographers, and is re- 
markable only for being suffered to exist as an independent 
republic, surrounded by powerful monarchies, and undisturbed 
by the tumults and revolutions which have shaken them. It9 
affairs are managed by two Syndics, chosen by a general coun- 
cil of twenty-four members. 

Portugal. The kingdom of Portugal, in the south-westera 
corner of Europe, and in the western section of the Spanish 
peninsula, lies oetween latitude 37° and 43° north, and is 
bounded west and south by the Atlantic, and east and north by 
Spain. Its population is 3,500,000. Before the late civil war 
its navy consisted of four ships of the line, and eleven frigates. 
The army amounted to 50,000 men, and the militia to 27,000. 
Its revenue amounted to $8,500,000, and its expenditure to 
$8,110,000, and public debt to $41,000,000. 

Its Religious Establishments. The religion of Portugal 
is the Roman Catholic, of the same general features with that 
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of Spain. The inquisition existed here until 1820, when it was 
abohshed by the cortes. The whole number of ecclesiastics is 
30,000, being about one to a hundred souls. The king appoints 
the patriarch of Portugal, who resides at Lisbon, and has under 
his immediate direction, nine bishops; five European, and four 
Ibreign. There are ten other bishops subject to the jurisdictioa 
of the archbishops of Braga and Evora. The bishops are n<Mn- 
inated by the king, as head of the church under the pope. Por- 
tugal is the land of convents and nunneries ; there are 360 of 
the former, inhabited by 5760 monks, with revenues to tha 
amount of seven hundred thousand dollars ; and of the latter 
138, inhabited by 5903 sisters, with a revenue of four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Convents. These institutions, of which Spain and Portugal 
have the greater number in proportion to their inhabitants, are 
common to all Roman Catholic countries. Though the monas- 
tic order is not absolutely enjoined, it is recommeded as highly 
meritorious. The principles common to aU who attach them- 
selves to the order, are poverty, chastity, and obedience to their 
rules. E ach individual on joining the society, divests himself of 
all his property, and puts it into common stock. Though each 
member by this operation becomes poor, the societiesH^ecome 
rich, and are remarkably tenacious of property. In addition to 
motives resulting from religious considerations, a fondness for 
ease, disappointment in love, or in the pursuits of ambition, con- 
tributed often to the peopling of the monasteries and nunneries. 

The term convent was applied indifferently to these estab- 
lishments, whether designed for males or females; those for 
males were distinguished by the terms moneus^eries, and the 
residents, monks ; and those for females nunneries, and the resi- 
dents, nuns. The nunneries were neither so rich nor so numer- 
ous as the monasteries. Nuns are under the direction of a 
superior called an abbess, and are not allowed to go beyond 
the precincts of their nunnery. No male visiters, except eccle- 
siastics, {not even parents,) are admitted. The first period of 
residence is called a noviciate, and the resident a novice. Afber 
a sufficient length of probation, she is admitted to take the black 
veil, after which she cannot retract, and is considered as dead 
to the world and its concerns. 

The system pervaded the whole of Christian Europe for a 
thousand years, and still prevails in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, embracing two thirds of the Christian world. It is encour- 
aged by I3ie popes as strengthening their power ; tiie societies 
uniformly acknowledging mm to be Iheir head. There are sev- 
eral orders or societies of monks, the principal of which are tiie 
Dominican and Franciscan. 

Abolition op Convents. There are several points of view 
10 
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in which these societies have been regarded as unfriendly to 
the civil interests of the state. The members were so many 
deductions from its productive industry. Celibacy, inasmuch 
as it prevailed, diminishfd population. The large possessions 
which the societies had obtained were exempt from taxation, 
and from military, and other feudal burthens. Their religious 
houses were sanctuaries, where fugitives from justice were pro- 
tected. These considerations, in some instances, led to their 
suppression, and in most oountries, to the discouragement of 
them. The nations where the protestant religion prevailed, 
abolished them. In the countries conquered by Napoleon, con- 
vents were suwressed for a time, but revived in Austria, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, after his overthrow. 

Though in a general view, these institutions are considered 
imfriendly to the prosperity of the state, it is admitted that they 
have furnished numerous schools, and done many charitable 
deeds. In the United States, where every citizen is free to as- 
sociate for any religious or charitable purpose whatever, there 
have been a few instances of associations of this character, 
which have been noted ibr furnishing schools, and for deeds of 
charity. A society of females in Baltimore, constituting a 
mmnery, called the sisters of charity, voluntarily tendered their 
services, and gratuitously labored in nursing the sick at the 
hazard of their lives, during the prevalence of the cholera in 
1832. 

Government. The government of Portugal is an absolute 
monarchy. Previous to 1640, it was a dependency of Spain. 
A revolution then took place, which had placed the house of Bra- 
ganza, the present reigning dynasty on the throne. This occa- 
sioned an eight [years' war with Spain, which terminated the 
political relations of Portugal with that kingdom, and produced 
a connexion with England, hy which ^he purchased political 
independence at the expense of great commercial privileges. 
From the commencement of this revolution, a cortes, consisting 
of the nobility, the higher grade of clergy, and representatives 
from six of the principal cities, were occEisionally assembled. 
These bodies formed but one chamber, and were convoked and 
dissolved at the pleasure x)f the king. The principal object of 
calling them together was to obtain supplies. They were allow- 
ed to petition the sovereign for a redress of grievances. In 
these petitions they sometimes scrutinized the affairs of govern- 
ment, and dwelt upon its abuses. They were always trouble- 
some to the ministry^and when not granted, produced disquiet 
among the people. The cortes were assemDied, consequently, 
no oftener man the exigencies of the government rendered ne- 
cessary, and in 1697, were discontinued. 

Bonaparte's CoNdUEST. Portugal, ^ one of the minor pow- 
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ers of Europe, has had little infkience in its general affairs. In 
modem times it has been considered a satellite of Oreat Britain. 
Dviring the French revolution she sought to maintain a neutrali- 
ty ; and during its early periods was enabled to do it Portugal 
was too important an auxiliary to Great Britain, to escape the 
notice of Bonaparte. He required her to adopt his favorite 
continental system, that of excluding all British productions 
from the continent of Europe. This presented the alternative 
of a war with one of the powers ; Portugal preferred a peace 
with England at the hazard of a war with France. In 1807, 
with no other pretence or provocation than that she refused to 
exclude English productions from her ports. Bonaparte sent an 
army into Portugal, took possession or the kingdom, and as an 
ordinary act of fa^ government, passed a decree that the house 
of Braganza had ceased to reign. The kin^ with the royal 
family and court were transported to Brazil, and Portugal 
became a dependent of France. 

Until a very recent period, Portugal has been the scene of a 
furious civil war between two broSiers, Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel, contending which should govern the kingdom as despots. 
The controversy, after ruining the kingdom, terminated in favor 
of Pedro, and his daughter is now the reigning queen under the 
protection of Great Britain. 

If there is any thing which can give the reflecting people of 
Europe an alarm and disgust at fie claims of hereditary mon- 
archy, it is the recent events which have taken place in the 
Spanish peninsula, relative to the succession to the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal 

Commerce and Manufactures. The agriculture, manufac- 
Wes, commerce, learning, and intelligence of Portugal, is such 
as might be expected from its political condition mr the last 
twenty years. It can hardly be said to have either manufac- 
tures or commerce, being dependent principally on Great Britain 
for both. Its agriculture is confined almost entirely to the culti- 
vation of the vine, the productions of which are its great staple^ 
The soil and climate of Portugal are favorable to the growth of 
com, but sufficient is not produced for the consumption of its 
inhabitants. In 1765, the government of Portugal^ under the 
direction of Prince Pembal, then the ruling minister, ordered all 
the vineyards on the Tagus, the Mondego, and Rouga, to be 
converted into colnfields, and about one third part of them were 
reluctantly destroyed by virtue of this order ; with a view to 
the production of com for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
After the fall of that minister, to which this order greatly con- 
tributed, the vineyards were replanted. 

EIducation. Common education is discouraged. In 1827, 
there were but sixteen printing offices in the kingdom^ twelve at 
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Lisbon, three at Oporto, and one at Coiriibra;. These are under 
a rigid censorship, and allowed to publish nothing but what 
favors the court and clergy. Their principle is, that ignorance 
among the comnMMi people makes the best subjects, and the best 
Christians. 

Lisbon. Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is situated on the 
right or north bank of the Tagus, half a nule from its mouth* 
The river spreads out a mile and a half in width before the city 
and affords a fine harbor. It is the naval station, and the centre 
of the commerce of the kingdom. Previous to its invasion by 
the French in 1807, its population amounted to 300^000. In 
1837 it had diminished to 260,000. About 1800 vessels arrive 
annually at this port November 1st, 1755, the city was visited 
by an earthquake, the most severe and desolating which ever 
took place in Europe. The city then contained 1^,000 inhabit- 
ants, 30,000, or one fifth of whom, were instantly destroyed. 
The shock took place on a holy day, when most of the people 
were at church ; and was immediately followed by the fail of 
every ehurch and convent, and most of the large public build- 
ings and one fourth of the dwelling houses. Two hours after 
the shock, fires broke out in different places, and raging with 
unrestrained violence foar three days, completed the ruin. 

Oporto. The second city for size and commerce is Oporto, 
on the Duero river, 160 miles north of Lisbon. It has a good 
harbor, and is visited by 1200 ships annuaMjr. It is the great 
emporium for port wine, upwards of 60,000 pipes of which are 
annually exported, principally to Great Britain. 

Colonies. In Asia, Portugal has several colonial possessions 
with an aggregate population of 576,000 ; and St. Thomas and 
Prince's islands, and several factories on the coast of Guinea* 
The Cape Verd islands also belong to Portugal They are 
fourteen in number, situated between latitude 15^ and 18° north, 
and have a population of 100,000. They depend almost entirely 
upon exchangmg the productions of the vine for the necessaries 
of life, through the medium of foreign vessels visiting their 
ports. 

In 1831 and '32, they suffered from a drought which almost 
entirely cut off their crops ; having nothing to exchange, foreign 
vessels ceased to visit them with their usual sup^ies, which 
occasioned a famine, distressing beyond example. This elicited 
a call upon the charity of their former customers, which was 
answered with a good degree of liberality, and several cargoes 
of provisions were gratuitously sent them from the United 
States. 

The annual imports from these islands to the United States, 
previous to the drought, amounted to $170,425, and the exports 
to $104,165. 
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Madeira, an island off the western coast of Africa, in latitude 
32° north, is another possession of Portugal, containing 407 
square miles, and a population of 100,000. Its production is 
almost entirely wine of the richest Quality, and universally 
celebrated. The quantity made annually is estimated at 20,000i 
pipes. 

The Azores are a group of nine islands belonging to Portugal 
in iJie Atlantic, between Africa and America, extending from 
36° to 39° north latitude, containing 1160 square miles, and 
200,000 inhabitants. St. Michael is the principal having nearly 
half the whole population. The whole colonial possessions of 
Portugal on the coast of Africa, and islands of the Atlantic, is 
estimated to contain a j^pulation of one million. 

An opinion is extensively prevailing in America, and gaining 
ground in Europe, that intoxicating liquors, including wines, 
are injurious to the health and mora^i of the qommimity ; should 
tliis become general and the use of them cecuse, or be greatly 
diminished, Portugal and her islands myst be the first tpjjiel its 
effects in the loss of a market for their great staple. V 



CHAPTER IV. 

Peninsulas of southern Europe. Italy. Its extent, rivers and moun^ 
iainSf popuUuion and force. Character of Us inhabUaiUs. Beggary, 
RoNfery. Gipseys. Ancient Maly. Modem. Present political condi- 
tion regulated by the Congress of Vienna. Meeting and proceedings 
of that Congress. Naples. Its political condition as fixed by the 
Ctmmms. Revolution of 1830. Carbonari. Their character and 
P^^Kngs^ Holy Alliance^. When and by whom formed. Contents 
ofWK'ecUy. li-sfretensions. Its real objects. King of France joins 
it. Great Britain refuses. Its proceedings in regard to Naples, 
Meetings at Trap]^au and Laybach. Bs manifesto. Revolution 
suppressed by Austria, City of Naples. Lazaroni. Vesuvius^ Ruins 
of Pompeii and Heradaneum. Calabria. ■ Sicily. Us population, 
extent^ and chief cUies. Etna. States of the Church. Cardinals, 
Political condition of the States. Ctf/y of Rome. St. Peter*s church. 
Vatican, Quirinal. Peter Pence,, Carnival. Lent, Ostia. Pontine 
marshes. Austrian Italy* Its extent^ papulation^ and strenglH, 
Venice. Milan. Mantua. Kingdom of Sardinia* Savoy. Revolution 
of l&il. Suppressed by Austria. Extinguishment of the revolutionary 
spirit in the south of Europe. Island of Sardinia. T\,rin. Tiiscany. 
Florence. Leghorn, Modena. Parma and Placentia. Ex-^mpress 
Louisa, . Monaco, San Mariih. 

Italy. The eouthern section of Europje, bordering on the 
Mediterranean, consists of three great peninsiilas, the Spanish, 
the Italian, ana the Grecian, or the Morea ; formed by indenta- 
tions of that sea, called at different places, the Tuscan sea, the 
gulf of Venice, and the Archipelagos The Itahan or middle 
peninsula, extends from the Alps, which separate it from France 
and Switzerland, 750 miles in a southeasterly direction into the 
Mediterranesm, between the Tuscan sea and the gulf of Venice. 
It lies in the form of a boot, between latitude 38*^ and 46° north. 
Its breadth towards the noith is four hundred miles, in the centre 
one hundred and twenty-five, and gradually narrows to a point 
at the southern extremity. Its superficies are estimated at 95,000 
square miles, its population at 22,000,000, and its standing mili- 
teury force at 120,000. Italy cannot be said to have a navy. 
Some of the larger powers maintain a few ships of war of the 
smaller class. 
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R1VEB8. In the north of Italy are two large rivers, the Po^ 
and the Adise, which rise in the Alps, and discharge themselves 
into the gulf of Venice. In southern Italy the streams proceed- 
ing from the Appenines are necessarily short and small. The 
Tiber, noted only for having Uie city of Rome on its banks, and 
being celebrated and magnified by the poets and historians of 
ancient times, is a small and insignificant stream. It rises in 
the Appenine mountains, and afler a course of 160 miles, emp- 
ties into the Tuscan sea, at Ostia. The water isyellow, muddy, 
and thick, and navigable only for small craft The Appenines^ 
which may be considered as a spur of the Alps, extend nearly 
the whole length of the peninsula. 

Ancient Italy. Ancient Italy is well known to have been, 
for a long period, the seat of learning, arts, and power ; its capi- 
tal was with propriety called the mistress of the world. Its rulers, 
under the various appellations of tribunes, consuls and emperors, 
exercised universal dominion. Nothing saved any cou ntry f rom 
their grasp, but its distance and insignificance. This efll||Von 
of empire seems not to have proceeded, as in modenHjpes, 
from a wish to make the conquered countiy a source of plSonia- 
ry profit to the parent state, but merely for the love of dominion. 
They were usually governed by a prefect, and many of the in- 
habitants admitted to the privileges of Roman citizens^ 

Mo BERN. Modem Italy has nothing in common with an<»ent, 
except its fine soil an4 climate ; in every thing else it exhibits a 
contrast The climate is warm without excessive heat, and 
salubrious, except in the neighborhood of the Pontine marshes. 
At Naples, in latitude 41^, &es are seldom used in their sitting 
rooms. Snow and ice are not oflen seen. The abundance and 
excellence of its pro^ctions correspond with the soil and cli- 
mate. In many places there are two crops in a year. Com, 
.wine, silk, and the oil of the olive, are its principal productions^ 
Commerce is chiefly carried on in foreign vessels. 

Character. The national character of the Italians, naturally 
cheeriul, but always marked by strong passions, has by continual 
oppression been rendered selnsh, dissembling, and revengeful. 
The Italian possesses a certain acuteness, and versatility of 
character, as well as love of money, which stamp him for a mer- 
chant A great portion o( the land fit for cultivation, is in the 
hands of the cler^, the nobility, and lajrge land holders, who do 
not reside on tt^eir estates, and have no other connection with 
their tillage, than that of exacting heavy rents. The peasantiy, 
the actual occupants, are poor, indolent, and oppressed. Beg^ 
gars and bandits are numerous in the kingdom of Naples aM 
the states of {he church. Between Terricma, on the frontiers 
of the Roman states, and Fondi, a miserable Neapolitan town, 
Inhabited by mendicants, the banditti have their head quartern, 
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and carry on the business of robbing systematically. They have 
a chief, to whose orders they yield implicit obedience, scouts 
are placed on eminences which command an extensive view of 
the road, to give notice by signals of the approach of travellers ; 
and though there are military posts at every mile on the road, 
designed for their protection, passengers may think themselves 
fortunate if they escape an attack. The signal being given, 
the banditti in a moment rush from the steepest heights, and 
seize the traveller, almost within view of the soldiers stationed ta 
guard him. Resistance is dangerous. Not to carry object? 
which may excite their cupidity is not always a secunty. The 
passports and other papers of the traveller are examined, from 
which the banditti judge of the ability of the person to whom 
they belong, and ir they think him able to pay any thing for his 
ransom, they carry him to their rendezvous, and hold lurii until 
the requisite sum is obtained ; and if not procured within the 
time allowed him, he is usually put to death. 

Gi990Y9. The south of Italy is the favorite coimtry of the 
ffipeeys, distinguished for tiieir poverty, the filthiness of their 
dress and appearance, and their talents at imposition. The men 
act the part of conjurers and mountebanks. The women wan- 
der about the country, and subsist by pilfering and fortune tell- 
ing. Without fixed habitations, they live in tents, where men, 
women, and children, are crowded together in one common 
assemblage. They are said to be of Egyptian origin, and their 
name to be a corruption of that term ; but persons of this char- 
acter are the production of every country where the credulity of 
the people will support them. 

Previous to the commencement of the French revolution, Italy 
was divided into a number of sma^ states, independent of, and 
unconnected with each other ; some of them of a republican, and 
others of a monarchical cas^ and all under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the pope. The first French army entered Italy 
and planted what fiiey called the tree of liberty, in Savoy, in 
1792, watering it plentifully with the blood of the citiz^is. 
From that period until 1815, Italy was often the theatre of deso-. 
lating wars, and subject to various revolutions, of which no less, 
than fifteen are enimierated* 

CoNQREBs OP Vienna.. To understand the present political 
condition of Italy, it is necessary to advert to the proceedings of 
the memorable congress of sovereigns assembled at Vienna, in 
1814 and '15. Previous to Bonaparte's (tisastrous campaign of 
1812,^ in Russia, he had made himself master of the greater 
part of Europe, unsettled several states, abolishing some gov* 
ernments, and setting up others in their stead, all with a view of 
aggrandizing France. Italy was conquef ed, its ancient govern- 
ments overt&own, and new ones set up, and its whole system 
subverted. In 1814, the comliined powers of Great Britain, 
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Austria, Russia, and Prussia, having conquered Bonaparte, and 
restored the Bourbon dynasty to me throne of France ; and 
driven, as they 8U])po6ed, the disturber of their peace into per- 
petual exile in the island of Elba, ccdled a meeting of the sove- 
reigns of Europe at Vienna, the object of which was to perpetu- 
ate their own power, by a restoration, as far as was practicable, 
of the ancient order of things. Liberal principles, which went 
to the denial of the divine right of kings and priests, and to the 
destruction of the svstems built upon that hypothesis, had been 
gradually^ making their way in Europe for the last thirty Ycanj 
Sireatenmg the overthrow of hereditary monarchy, privileged 
orders and state religions. 

The Congress of Vienna, called to meet a crisis of this nature, 
was the most importsmt ever assembled in Europe, whether 
considered in relation to the characters of which it was com- 
posed, the principles it sought to establish, or its results. It 
assembled on the first of November, 1814, and continued its 
deliberations until the 10th of June following. It wa« composed 
of the emperors of Austria and Russia; of the kings of Prussia, 
Denmark, Bavaria, and Wirtemburg, and many of the sove- 
reign princes and dukes of Crermany, who attended in person, 
assisted by their ministers ; and delegations from all the other 
powers or Christian Europe, each seeking for itself an enlarge- 
ment of its jurisdiction. From the principles and the proceed- 
ings of this congress, the doctrines o! the sovereigns of Europe, 
in relation to their own powers, and the rights of the people, 
are to be learned. 

Its Principles. Legitimacy, or the right to govern, derived 
from royal birth, and vested in every person who could trace his 
descent from a king, was unquestioned, t)rovided he could get 
an empire, kingdom, or province, to govern, unocupied by any 
claimant with a prior title. This ri^t was incommunicable. 

Any right in the people to choose for themselves, by whom 
they should be governed, to what kingdom they shoula belong', 
or with whom they should be associated, were disallowed. 

Princes and kings, whom the revolutions had deprived of 
their kingdoms, were, as far as practicable, to be restored. 
Some new claimants appeared to be provided for. France was 
to be reduced to its ancient limits, and the great combined 
powers who had brought about the last revolution, were to have 
their territories enlarged. 

Little difficulty occurred in settling these general principles, 
it being a matter on which they were all agreed, but much in 
adjusting the details, each endeavoring to obtain as much as 
possible for himself. So difficult were the various points to ad- 
just, and so conflicting were the claims, that this great congress 
were on the point of breaking up, without coming to Euiy result, 
satisfactory even to themselves, when they were astounded with 
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the intelligence, that Bonaparte had left his empire of Elba, 
landed in France, marched in triumph to Paris, expelled the 
Bourbon occupant of the throne, and taken possession himself. 
An instrument which had been previously^rawn up as a matter 
of compromise, which was then undergoing a discussion, and 
various alterations, was immediately signed, and the confess 
dissolved itself on the 10th of June, having previously declared 
Bonaparte an outlaw, and a disturber of the peace of Europe, 
and of the repose of the world, and formed a combination agtHa^t 
him, by which the four great powers agreed to bring six hun- 
dred thousand men intcf the field. This instrument of compro- 
mise consisted of ISl articles, disposing of the various govern- 
ments of Europe,' and defining their territories. According to 
its provisions, Italy was divided into eleven principalities or 
governments. 

Naples. The kingdom of Naples, or of the two Sicilies, comr- 
prehends the whole of continental Italy south of the states of 
the church, and the idand of Sicily witn its adjacent dependen- 
cies. It contains 42,000 square miles, and 7,000,000 of mhabit- 
ants. It has a formidable array of ecclesiastics, consisting of 
nearly 100,000 in the continental portion of the kingdom, pos- 
sessing nearly one third of the landed property, and constituting^, 
about a fiftiem part of the population. 

From 1807 to 1814, Naples, exclusive of Sicily, was governed 
Bji^essively by Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, the brother-in-law 
bf Najfclepn, both placed on the throne and supported by French 
arriiies? . Ferdinand' I., the reigning prince, was driven into the 
island, wljere he maintained a precarious authority, supported 
by British arms. The government under Napoleon's kings was 
conducted upon much more liberiJ principles than under the 
hereditary monarchs* By the arrangements of the congress of . 
Vienna, Ferdinand was restored, and the kingdom of 3ie two 
Sicilies united. His arWtrary measures, contrasted with the 
liberal ones immediately preceding, and his rejection of a con- 
stitution formed by lord Beiitick, the British minister resident 
in Sicily, upon the principles of the English system, induced an 
uneasiness among his suSiects, which ripened into a rebellioa 
in 1820. o J "^ ^ 

Revolution op 1820. Thiff revolution was the work princi- 
pally of a society called Carbonari, or Colliers, which came into 
notice in Naples as a political instrument, opposed to the arbi- 
trary rule of Ferdinand, in ItSlS. Clearing the wood of wolves, 
(opposition to tjrranny,) was tiieirmotto. Their religious char- 
acter may be learned from one of their statutes^ ordaining " that 
every Carbonaro has the unalienable right of worshipping the 
Almighty according to his own opinions, and the dictates of his 
own conscience." In 1820, they numbered 640,000, embracing 
many of the clergy, the military, and principal men of the king- 
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dom. July 2d, 1820, Morelli, a lieutenant of a squadron of 
horse, first raised the revolutionary standard, with the mottoi. 
'^ Crod, the king, and the constitution,'' demanding a cortes ana 
a representative government The mihtary and the citizens of 
Naples joined him. The king and the crown prince, heir appa- 
rent, to whom the king resided the government, promisea to 
introduce and support the prmciples ofthe Spanish constitution 
of 1812, securing to the nation a cortes and a government of 
laws. A united parliament, consisting of deputies from Naples 
and Sicily, was opened on the 10th of October, 1820, by the 
Idoig, and the revolution appeared to be consununated without 
the shedding of blood. 

Proceedings of this character, and constitutions emanating 
firom the people, and subversive of the divine right of kings to 
govern ai; pleasure, were not to be tolerated by the monarchs 
of Europe. This constitution lasted from July, 1820, to March, 
1821, when :an Austrian army entered Naples, dissolved the 
parliament, and invested the king with absolute power. 

Holy Alliance. These events in Naples derive their his- 
torical importance principally from the tact, that they are the 
first practical development of the views and principles of the 
holy alliance, in regard to the suppression of liberal principles, 
and interference in the internal anairs of other nations. This 
combination of kings against the liberties of the people, was 
formed at Paris, in September, 1815, but no event had called its 
principles into action, until the Neapolitan revolution of 1820. 
The instrument called the holy alliance, bears date at Paris, 
September 26th, 1815, and is said to be the draft of Alexander, 
emperor of Russia. It is signed by him and by Francis, empe- 
ror of Austria, and Frederick William, king of Prussia, as tiieir 
personal act, without the intervention of their ministers. They 
solemnly declare, that they have no other object in view, than 
to show in the face of the world, their unwavering determitia- 
tion to adopt, for the only rule of their conduct, both in the 
administration of their respective states, and in their political 
relations with every other government, the precepts of fustice, 
of charity, and of peace. After this flourishing preamble they 
stipulate : 

Stipulations op the Tbeaty. 1st "That in conformUy 
with the words of the holy scripture, which command all nfeli 
to regard one another as orethren, they will remain unitediby 
the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity ; and consideting 
each othef as co-patriots, they will lend one another on every 
occasion, and in every pla^se, assistance, aid, and support, and 
regarding their subjects and armies, as the fathers of their 
families, they will govern them with the spirit of fraternity with 
which they are animated, for the protection of veligion, peace, 
^amd justice. 
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2d. "The only governing principle between them and their 
subjects shall be fiat of rendering reciprocal services, of testi- 
fying by an unalterable beneficence, the natural affection by 
which they ought to be animated, of considering all as only the 
members of one Christian nation, the three allied princes looking 
upon themselves as delegated by Providence to govern three 
branches of the same family, to wit, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, confessing likewise, that Christian nations of which 
they and their people form a part, have really no other sovereign 
than Him to whom alone power belongs of right, because in him 
alone are found all the treasures of love, of science, and of 
wisdom, that is to say, Grod our divine Saviovu*, Jesus Christ, 
the Word of the most high, the word of life. Their majesties 
therefore recommend with the most tender solicitude, to their 
people, as the only means of enjoying that peace which springs 
from a good conscience, and wnich alone is durable, to fortify 
themselves every day more and more, in the principles and 
exercise of the duties which the divine Saviour has pointed out 

3d. " All other powers which wish solemnly to profess the 
sacred principles which have dictated this act, and who shall 
acknowledge how important it is to the happiness of nations, 
too long disturbed, that these truths should henceforth exercise 
upon human destinies all the influence which belongs to them, 
shall be received with as much readiness, as affection, into thifi 
holy alliance." 

The king of France, at a subsequent period, joined this coali- 
tion. The British government. Jealous of the increasing influ- 
ence of Russia, in the affairs of*^ Europe, and not fully under- 
standing the import and bearing of a treaty containing only 
general expressions of good will to the human family, and a 
mutual promise between the contracting parties, that each 
would govern his own subjects according to the principles of the 
gospel, declined to become a party. Some benevolent men, 
both in Europe and America, were imposed upon by the specious 
pretences held up in the treat)r, but tne more cautious tnought 
that the views of these sovereigns in making this ostentatious 
and unusual display of their philanthropy, would only be learned 
by its results. 

Alexander, Francis and Frederick, the personal parties to the 
holy alUance, were men in no wise distinguished for their 
talents, and were inferior to thousands of their subjects. By 
virtue of principles originating in times of ignorance, and having 
their foundations in the hereditary and divine right of kings, 
each of them possessed a personal mcome for his private emolu- 
ment to a greater amount than the whole civil list of the United 
States. They enjoyed a complete exemption from ail account- 
ability to human tribunals. They possessed the power of 
making war and peace at pleasure, and of commanding the 
resources of one hundred milU(Mie of subjects for purposes of 
&eir own aggrandizement 
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The principles of civil liberty which tend to subvert this base- 
lees fabric, had flourished in the United States for half a cen- 
tury, every year adding to their extent and permanency. They 
bad sprang up in South America, and were oeginning to appear 
in Greece. A fortuitous concurrence of circumstances had 
brought together the three principal despots of Europe at Paris^ 
in September, 1815, and they were not disposed to separate 
without taking some measures to arrest the progress of public 
opinion, and to perpetuate their power. Had mey done this 
without impiously calling to their aid the pure principles of the 
Christian religion, it might have been considered only as an 
ordinary effort to retain authority, common to all the occupants 
of ill-gotten power. As it was, it added the guilt of sacrilege to 
its other enormities. 

Meeting op the Holy Alliance at Trappeau. At the 
breaking out of the revolutionary spirit in the south of Europe, 
in 1820, the emperor of Russia, the head of the holy alliance, 
called a meeting of the members of that combination, to be held 
on the 26th of October, 1820, at Trappeau, a city of Austrian 
Silesia. The European powers who had not in form joined 
this league, were invited to attend. After a session of a few 
weeks this body published a manifesto, in which they say, ^^ that 
the overthrow of the order of things in Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples, had necessarily incurred &e cares and labors of the 
powers who had combatted the revolution, and convinced them 
of the necessity of'putting a check to the new calamities with 
which Europe is threatened. Without doubt the powers have 
a right to take in common, general measures of protection 
against those states, where reforms engendered by rebellion 
are opposed to legitimate governments." 

They profess to desire only to maintain tranquility, and to 
protect Europe from the scourge of hew revolutions. They 
ground their right of interference upon the treaty of the holy 
aUiance made between themselves, to which the nations whose 
interests were to be affected were not parties ; a proposition 
which bears its own refutation upon its face. Having published 
these declarations, and sent a particular invitation to the king 
of Naples to attend their next meeting, the holy alliance ad- 
journed to meet at Laybach, a city of Austria, forty miles 
westerly from Vienna, in the month of January following, for 
the purpose of obtaining a more full representation, and taku^ 
more enectual measures to suppress the rising spirit of reform 
in the south of Europe. 

Meeting at Laybach. At Laybach the emperors of Russia 
and Austria, attended inperson, assisted b}^ some of the ablest 
counsellors. England, France, and the kingdom of the tw6 
Sicilies, sent three each ; Prussia and Sardinia two ; Tuscany, 
Modena, and the States of the church, one each. At this con- 
11 
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gress, Rus8ie^ Austria^ and Prussia, the three original parties to 
the holy alliance, published an expose of the state of Europe, 
which may be considered as a practical comment upon their 
treaty. The principles advanced in this paper are sumcient to 
excite alarm among the advocates of liberty, and the rights of 
man throughout the world. They say, 

1st That an hereditary monarchy is the only legitimate 
government 

2d. That all reform, or amelioration of the condition of the 
subject, must proceed from the free grace of the sovereign. 

3d. That any attempts not originating from this source, are 
to be considered as rebellion, and to be put down by the eword. 

4th. That it is the right and duty of the legitimate sovereigns 
of Europe to unite in support of each other, and in suppressing 
the revolutionary spirit m every nation. 

These principles thus avowed and carried into practice, show 
what the present political condition of the greater part of Europe 
is, Eind what the friends of Uberty and reform must expect to 
encounter. Great Britain, though often solicited, stood aloof 
from this conspiracy. Her minister attended the congresses of 
Trappeau and Lay hach, not lor the purpose of uniting with, 
but tor that of watchinff their proceedings, and remonstrating 
against them. She dewared a strict neutrality in relation to 
the commotions in the south of Europe, and denied the right of 
interference by one nation, in the internal affairs ot another. 

Proceedings in relation to Naples. The then recent 
revolution in Naples, was the particular occasion of the meeting 
at Laybach. The king was induced to attend, but not until he 
had assured the parliament of the two Sicilies, then sitting in 
the capital, that nothing should be agreed to on bis part, which 
should impair the principles of the constitution which he had 
Bworn to support. At his request, four commissioners were 
appointed by the parliament, to accompany him as counsellors, 
charged with the duty of seeing tliat nothing was done to 
jeopardize their rights. On his arrival, his counsellors were 
dismissed, and he compelled to disavow all the proceedings of 
the revolutionists. 

In the mean time, an Austrian army of 60,000 men crossed 
the Po, on their advance to Naples, supported by a Russian 
reserve of 100,000. The king was compelled by the holy alliance 
to give orders to the duke of Calabria, and the parliament to 
accede to the views of the allied monarchs, and to receive the 
Austrian troops as friends. These orders wefe indignantly re- 
jected, and the king declared to be in a state of bondage. Vigor- 
ous measures of defence were adopted, and a large Neapolitan 
army raised and placed under the command of generad Pape; 
but fliis force, without discipline or courage, and without efficient 
officers, disbanded after several ineffectual skirmishes. The 
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Austrians took pOBsesaion of the capital with the loss of only 
sixty men, and put an end to this revolution. Austrian troops, 
at first amounting to 55,000 men, but afterwards gradually re- 
duced, continued to hold possession of the strong holds of the 
kingdom until 1827, and were supported at the expense of the 
Neapolitans, for the purpose of nolding them in subjection to 
an absolute despotism. The carbonari were denounced as 
guilty of high treason. Numeroijp arrests and convictions for 
political offences committed by the revolutionists, kept the people 
m a constant state of alarm, and drove many of the oest citizens 
into exile. Measures of this severe nature have subdued the 
spirit of the Italians, and reduced them to a state of quietude 
under a despotism. 

CiTT OF Naples. Naples, the capital of the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, and the largest city in Italy, contains a population 
of 364,000, and is beautifully situated on the margin of a capa- 
cious bay, on the western border of the peninsula, in latitude 
41° north. The city has ever been celebrated for beauty of 
situation, serenity of sky, and salubrity of climate, insomuch 
that its inhabitants say it is a piece of heaven fallen upon 
earth. The general character of the Neapolitans is lively, 
intelligent and cheerful. They are excessively fond of music, 
and of any entertainment of wnich that constitutes a considera- 
blepart. 

The inhabitants of the capital as well as of the kingdom, and 
of Italy in general, are temperate. Though this is the native 
country of the vine, and wines and brandy are cheap, its inhab- 
itants maintain their character for temperance, la the city, 
water sellers, keeping constantly on hand, in the summer sea- 
son, water cooled oy snow and ice from the Appenines, are to 
be found at every corner, dispensing through tne heat of the 
day, a refreshing beverage, at the cheapest rate, to the citizens. 
Their stands are much more frequented than those of wine and 
brandy sellers. 

A description of the public buildings, and of the splendid 
houses of the rich and noole, would be bat a repetition of those 
of other cities, which are the residence of a monarchical court 

Lazaroni. The lazaroni, or extreme poor of Naples, form a 
distinct class, and are more numerous and less vicious than the 
same grade of inhabitants in other large cities. They number 
40,000, or nearly one eighth of the population. They live with- 
out employment, without a home, or any regular means of sup- 
port, the greatest part of them living day and night, through the 
year, in the streets and public places. The fruitfulness of the 
soil, which renders subsistence easy, the extraordinary temper- 
ance of the inhabitants, the warmth of the climate, and the in- 
dolence which it naturally produces, have greatly increased the 
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number of lazaroni. Their temperance saves them from riot 
and crime, and in this respect distinguishes them from the poor 
of other cities. 

The Uttle which is absolutely necessary for their subsistence, 
they easi]]^ pick up in the capacity of waiters, messengers, ana 
porters, without hard labor. Though naturally peaceable, they 
are fit instruments of rebellion, of which history records forty 
originating in Naples, though it is styled in relation to the gov- 
ernment the most faithful city. Joseph Bonaparte, during his 
short reign in Naples, sought to improve the condition of this 
class, by finding employment for them at regular wages, and by 
creating in them a desire for property and 3ie comforts of life. 
He succeeded to some extent ; but on the return of the old dy- 
nasty, their condition was neglected, and tliey relapsed into 
their former state. 

Vesuvius. Mount Vesuvius is a mile and a quarter distant 
from Naples ; it rises in the form of a pyramid, out of a plain, 
and was separated by wide vallies from the mountains of Som- 
ma and Otta Juro, until the eruption of 1794, when the summit 
of the mountain sunk, and the valleys were filled up. The 
height of the mountain is 3680 feet Its summit forms a small 
plain, in the midst of which the crater is seen constantly smoking. 
Persons have ventured into it to the distance of ninety rods. 
Tl?fe base of the mountain, and some spots on its sides, are in- 
habited, notwithstanding frequent eruptions of lava to the extent, 
at times, of a quarter o? a mile in breadth, endanger the dwell- 
ings and labors of the inhabitants. 

The earliest eruption of which history givaa any authentic 
account, is that of A. D. 79, by which the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were buried. The eruption of 1794, destroyed the 
4own of Torre del Greco. Since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, scarcely a year has passed without some 
eruptions. The shower of ashes on the 24th of October, 1822, 
darkened the light of day at Naples, and spread as far as Cas- 
sano, a distance of one hundred miles. The lava, twelve feet 
in depth, poured down to th^» extent of a mile, from the base of 
the mountain, destroying every thing in its course. 

. Ruins op Pompeii. So effectually were the cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum destroyed by the eruption of A. D. 79, that 
their sites were forgotten, and their existence known only from 
history. These have been discovered by accident in modern 
times, 'and have brought to light many interesting circumstan- 
ces, showing the suddenness of the eruption, and &e consterna- 
tion of the inhabitants. In the cellar of a villa, tw6nty<seven 
female skeletons were found near a door, with ornaments fair tne 
neck and arms lying around them. Near the lower door^ of a 
. large mansion, were found two skeletons, one holding a key in 
one hand and a bag of coin in the other. Ancient streets and 
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buildings have been brought to view by recent excavatione, ex» 
hibiting to some extent the domestic lire of the ancients. Since 
the commencement of 1828, the government of Naples has 
caused further excavations to be made, hy which one of the 
most splendid private dwellings has been discovered. It has a 
court in the centre, a suit of chambers, and separate apartments 
allotted to females, afler the manner of a modem seraglio. It 
has a garden surrounded with arcades and columns, and a ffrand 
saloon which might have served as a place of meeting for the 
whole family. 

Another nouse contained a large quantity of provisions and 
delicacies, ^none of which had been disturbed for eighteen cen^ 
tones. The provisions found in the store room consisted of 
dates, almonos, chestnuts, figs, corn, oil, pies and hams. The 
internal arrangements of the house, the manner in which it was 
ornamented, and the quantity of provisions with which it was 
furnished, indicated great wealth in the proprietor. These 
diBCoveries in Pompeii and Herculaneum, have given rise to an 




Restored view of PompeM. 

Interesting question in natural philosophy : how they should 
have remained in such a state of preservation for so long a pe- 
riod ? It is to be accoimted for only by the consideration of Uie 
total exclusion of air and moisture. 

Calabria. The refhse of the Italian population is to be Ibund 
in Calabria, the southern portion of tine kingdom. It is 160 
miles in length, and from 20 to ^ broad, extending across 
the peninsula, and to its southern extremity. It contains little 
short of a million «f inhabitants. They are characterized, 
probably with some exaggeration, and with many exceptioneu 
as being cruel as the Moor, wild as the Tartar, and rude ana 
ignorant as the negro of Senegal. The peasant labors little, and 
fiubsists almost entirely on the spontaneous productions of tha 

a* 
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earth. His habitation resembles rather a hovel than a dwelling 
for human beings ; exhibiting in striking colors, what human 
nature is, when destitute of ambition, and not compelled to labor 
for subsistence. An individual never goes abroad without a 
dagger under his black mantle. The clergy are as igporant as 
they are corrupt Superstition pervades all classes. The rob-, 
ber carries relics in his bosom, which he supplicates to aid him 
in his depredations. 

In February, 1783, Calabria was visited with an earthquake, 
which destroyed three hundred villages and thirty thousand in- 
habitants. 

Sicily. Sicily, ancient Trinacria, the largest, most fertile, 
and pop\ilous island in the Mediterranean, is separated from the 
southern extremity of Italy by the straits of Messina, two miles 
wide at the narrowest point between the rocks Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

Grcographers have amused themselves with conjectures, relal- 
ting to its former junction with the continent, and its separation 
by an earthquake. But as no historical records or traditions of 
such an event are to be found, the question is yet unsettled, and 
is of no practical importance, Sicily forms an important part of 
the Neapolitan kingdom. Its population amounts to nearly 
2,000,000 ; 300,000, or one seventh part of which, are ecclesias- 
tics, or persons living on church funds. There are 1100 con- 
vents, containing 30,000 monks, and about the same number of 
nuns. The nobility consists of 2440 persons of various grades. 

The cUmate is warm, but pleasant ; the winters mild, and the 
heat of summer tempered with sea breezes. The soil is fertile, 
abounding in corn, wine, cotton, silk, olives, and various kinds 
of fruit. The fine climate of Sicily and the south of Italy re- 
ceives a considerable drawback from the Sirocco, a south-east 
wind, which coming from the heated sands of the African 
desert, produces a painful sensation of heat and languor. 

Etna. Etna, the famous volcanic mountain, is situated on 
the eastern coast of Sicily. Its circumference at its base is 130 
miles, and its height 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. On 
its sides and. base are seventy-seven cities and villages, con-, 
taining upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. From the city of Ca- 
tania to the summit of the mountain, the distance is thirty 
miles, embracing three distinct climates or zones. The lowest, 
called the fertile zone, abounds with pastures, orchards and 
fruit ; it extends from the base fifteen miles towards the sum- 
mit Then commences the woodjr or temperate region, extend- 
ing upwards ten miles, and encircling the mountain. It pre- 
sents a picture of bright green, forming a pleeusing contrast with 
the desolate region above. The upper zone is marked by a cir- 
cle of perpetual snow and ice. Nme eruptions are related in 
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history before the Chrfstian era, and fourteen considerable ones 
since. In later periods the eruptions have been less frequent, 
and less terrible m their extent and effects. The last was in 
1819. They have ceased to be an object of terror to the sur- 
rounding innabitants. Etna supplies Sicily and Italy with snow 
and ice in summer. The trade m these articles is monopolized 
by the bishop of Catania, who draws from it a revenue of 
^,000 a year. 

Cities op Sicily. Palermo is the principal city of the island, 
and contains a population of 175,000. Syracuse was anciently 
the chief city, and contained a population of 300,000. It is now 
reduced to 13,000. It has an excellent harbor, and is used as a 

Slace of rendezvous for the United States ships of war in the 
lediterranean. Messina is a considerable city, lying at the 
strait which separates the island from the continent, in latitude 
38°. It has a population of 50,000. 

In 1831, a volcanic island, about one mile in circumference, 
rose from the sea on the southern coast of Sicily, to the height 
of 150 feet After a few months it disappeared, but rose again 
in the spring of 1832. 

States op the Church. The temporal dominions of the 
pope, or the States of the church, as they are called, are situated 
in the centre of Italy, and extend across the peninsula; bounded 
on the south by Naples, on the east by the gulf of Venice, on 
the north by the Austrian dominions in Italy, and on the west 
and south-west by the Tuscan sea, Modena and Tuscany. It 
contains an extent of 17,185 square miles, and 2,500,000 inhab- 
itants. The government of these states is unique in its charac- 
ter, consisting of a singular compound of ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction in the same person. Under the pope, the 
government is conducted by a number of cardinals, who with 
some laymen occasionzdly admitted to places in the magistracy 
and army, fill all the important offices. The cardinals are ap- 
pointed by the pope. One performs the duly of minister of 
nnance, who presides in the apostolic chamoer, a council to 
whom the revenues of the state are entrusted. Another has 
the office of secretary of state, who corresponds with the nun- 
cios and legates to foreign powers. The detanio is entrusted to 
another, who has the nomination to vacant benefices, and the 
granting of dispensations, or exemption from certain duties. A 
vicar, besides his episcopal duties, has the office of minister of 
police. 

Different assemblages of cardinals are called consistories or 
congregations, and deliberate concerning the nomination of 
bishops, nuncios and legates. They pass sentence on mur- 
derers who claim the right of asylum or impunity, by taking 
refuge in a church, and examine the complamts of the people •. 
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aeainst those who immediately govern them. An assemblage 
of cardinals, called the congregation of rites, regulates the 
ceremonials of the church, and confers the honors of canoniza- 
tion, that is, of declaring a per^n after his death to be a saint, 
to whom prayers may be addressed by the Uving. The chief of 
these congregations of cardinals exercises the holy office of the 
inquisition, assisted by a body called the index or council of 
censors, whose business it is to point out the persons subject to 
its cognizance. A certain number of cardinals over whom the 
pope presides in person, constitute a supreme court of appeals, 
Doth m civil and ecclesiastical cases, and determine when it is 
proper to extend pardon to convicts. The rota is a tribuncd 
which takes cognizance of civil causes in the first instance, and 
is composed of la3anen. The accustomed divisions into provin- 
ces, coimties. and duchies, common in other countries, are 
abolished in tne States of the church, and they are divided into 
seventeen legations, over each of which a cardinal presides, 
subject to the orders of the ^vernment of Rome. Laymen 
assist in the administration of justice, their decisions being sub- 
ject to a revision by tilie cardinals. One part of the official duty 
of the cardinals, is to act as the pope's ambassadors to such 
foreign powers as acknowledge his jurisdiction, and are there 
always to be addressed under the tide of the king's cousin. 
Another of their most important official duties is to elect a pope. 

Their Political Condition. The papal government in 
these states, in the creation of which the people have no agency, 
and over whose conduct they have no control, exercises an ab- 
solute despotism over the persons and property of its subjects. 
They are not allowed to read the Bible, but must receive their 
religious tenets implicitly from the priests, being taught that 
the traditions of the church, and the bulls or edicts of the pope, 
are of equal authority with the scriptures ; and that the pope 
and his clergy are tne only legitimate interpreters of tnem. 
Where a main principle of the government is to keep the people 
in ignorance, scnools for the common people, newspapers, or 
any means of diffusing knowledge among them, are not to be 
expected. The inhabitants of the States of the church are 
deplorably ignorant 

Rome. Rome, the residence of the pope, and the capital of 
his dominions, once the largest city in the world, and the seat of 
universal empire, is still a considerable city, though only a 
shadow of its former greatness. It is situated on both sides of 
the river Tiber, twelve miles front its entrance into the sea, in 
latitude 42^ north ; and is thirteen miles in circumference. In 
its most flourishing period, ancient Rome^umbered 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Modern Rome contains 144,552, 6,000 ofwhqm 
are ecclesiastics. 
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The JewB are tolerated, and allowed to live by themselves in 
a particxdar quarter, on the left bcuik of the Tiber, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand. They are despised and mal-treated, but 
care little for it, as long as they are allowed to possess most of 
the wealth and profitable businAss of the city, in the capacity of 
merchants and brokers. 

Rome still contains much to attract the attention of the learned. 
Many of the remains of ancient buildings are still to be seen« 
Of its modern ones, the church of St. Peter's is said to be the 
most magnificent in the world. It was upwards of a century 
in building, having been commenced in l506, and finished in 
1614, at an expense of 45,000,000 Roman crowns, equsd in value 
considering the difference in prices, to 9100,000,000 at the 
present time. The cross upon the dome is 450 feet above the 
pavement Contiguous to the church is the Vatican, the win- 
ter residence of the pope. Its interior is divided into twenty 
courts, and as many porticos. It has 1200 apartments. The 
library contains 70,000 volumes, and 40,000 manuscripts. The 
pope's summer residence, is a palace built on the Q,uirinal, one 
of the seven hills on which Rome was originally founded. 
This building, though much less than the Vatican, is a magnifi- 
cent palace, with extensive gardens. During the ages of su- 
perstition and ignorance, the popes levied a tax upon their sub- 
jects throughout Christendom, under the denomination of 
Peler pence, under the pretence of honoring St Peter, for the 
purpose of erecting these buildings, and supporting the dignity 
of the successors of that apostle. 

Carnival and Lent. The carnival at Rome immediately 
precedes the forty fasting days of Lent, and usually lasts eight 
days, commencing about the 25th of January, forty-eight days 
before the Sunday following the 14th of March. It is a time of 
miiversal festivity, as a preparation for the succeeding fast 
The name carnival, derived from the latin word, [carni vale] 
taking leave of flesh, denotes the object The three last days 
are the most licentious. Persons of all descriptions lay aside 
restraint Priests and prelates, under the scruples of conscience 
the rest of the year, now give indulgence to their passions, and 
go about the city in quest of pleasure forbidden them at other 
times, and find abundant means of enjoyment The more 
modest wear masks ; others take no pains to conceal their ex- 
cesses. 

The carnival corresponds in its principal features with the 
Saturnalia of pagan Home. The Italians being free from the 
vice of intemperate drinking, the parent of most other vices, 
their revellings ye consequently not attended with that tumult 
pommon to such occasions. At twelve o'clock at night, on the 
commencement of Lent, all merriment ceases, and for the forty 
succeeding days, the appearance of the city is as silent and 
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sombre as it was before joyous. The eating of any kind of 
flesh is strictly fordidden. The churches are crowded ; the peo- 
ple are occupied in fiisting, doing penance in varlons forms, 
making confess ionSj and obtaining abt^olution. 




Leaning towers of Bologna. 

At the close' of Lent commences the festival of Easter, in 
commemoration of the resurrection of Christ The transition 
is as sudden and as great as that from the carnival to Lent. 
The religious ceremonies and parade of Rom^ are equally dis- 
gusting to strangers, whether infidels or protestant christians ; 
the one considers them all a farce, the other a corruption of the 
pure principles of Christianity. 
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Rome is a great resort for iltrangers ; the curious antiquarian 
and the lover of the fine arts, find much to engage their atten- 
tion. Few however, make it a permanent residence. 

Bologna, the second city in the ecclesiastical state, is situated 
in a rich and fertile valley, at ^e foot of the Appenines, 180 
miles northwest of Rome, and distinguished for a celebrated 
university, and for its leaning towers. 

OsTiA. Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, was formerly a 
considerable port, but in later periods its harbor has been 
choked up by deposits from the river, and on account of its 
unhealthmesB, the place has been deserted. Its insalubrity is 
ascribed to the neighborhood of the Pontine marshes, which lie 
to the south of Rome, and extend forty-five miles in length, and 
fi-om four to twelve in breadth. They contain a great portion 
of stagnant water, and emit a noxious effluvia, rendering the 
surrounding country unhealthy. Their effects are felt in some 
degree at Rome. Various attempts have been made, both in 
ancient and modern times, to drain them, but without success. 
The other sections of the States of the church are salubrious and 
productive ; but the population is ignorant, idle, and debased, 
as might be expected, from the combined influence of a civil 
and ecclesiastical despotism. 

Austrian dominions in Italy. Next north of the dominions 
of the pope, are those assigned to Austria by the congress of 
Vienna, and constitute what is- called the Lombard© Venitian 
kingdom. They are bounded by Switzerland and Germany on 
the north, by the Adriatic on the east, by the States or the 
church on the south, and Modena, Parma, and Sardinia on the 
West, containing 17,000 square miles, and 4,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants. In April, 1815, soon after this acquisition, the emperor of 
Austria granted to his Itahan States what he called a constitu- 
tion, noticeable only as an instance of the reluctance with which 
the occupants of power part with any portion of its exercise. 
It provides for two central congregations, one to be held at 
Venice, and the other at Milan ; and for provincial congrega- 
tions in the several departments. 

In the Lombardy section of the kingdom, the members of 
^e congregations are appointed by the emperor. In the Veni- 
tian part, ffie members of the provincial part of the congre- 
gations are appointed by the central, in conjunction with the 
emperor's officers. They are selected from the nobles, and 
landed proprietors, and from the royal cities, under the direc- 
tion of the imperial governors. Their appropriate duties consist 
almost entirely in granting the royal postulates, as they are 
called, or imperial demands for money, and regulating ^e 
manner of colfectid|i. Some of them are allowed the privilege 
of advising the government, and of petitioning for the redress 
of grievances. 
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Venice. Venice, the capital of the eastern section of this 
kingdom, is built on seventy-two islands, near the head of the 
Adriatic, in latitude 45° north, and separated from the continent 
by the Lagoons, a wide and shallow arm of the sea. The islands 
are connected with each other and with the main land, by 450 
bridges, one of the most singular of which is called the bridge 
of sighs, connecting the state prison with the ducal palace. It is 
a covered bridge, or gallery considerably elevated above the 
water, affording an avenue by which state prisoners are con- 
ducted to solitary cells, in a dungeon sunk below the level of 
the canals, from which delivery or escape is hopeless. The 
moans which the unhappy victims are heard to utter in this 
passage, has given it an appropriate name. 




Bridge of Sighs. 

Venice has canals instead of streets, boats instead of drays, 
and gondolas, instead of coaches, presenting altogether an 
unique appearance. Its tutelar saint is the Evangelist Mark, to 
whom the inhabitants have dedicated a magnificent church, and 
on whose intercession they depend on all trying occasions. In 
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this respect Venice is like most other Roman catholic cities^ 
which have their favorite, or tutelar saints, who in the opinion 
of the inhabitants, preside over their destinies and take a 
peculiar interest in their affairs. The Venitians approach their 
tutelar saint with familiarity, an^ with great confidence ask hi* 
intercession with the Father, to save them from calamities, and 
to confer on them peculiar favors. 

Venice was formerly an independent aristocracy, governed by 
an assembly of nobles, and one of the richest cities in Europe, 
being the great mart^for the commodities of the ecist, brought by 
the way of the Red sea to Alexandria ; thence to this city, from 
whence they were distributed, at an immense profit, over the 
continent On the discovery of tho. route to the East Indies bj 
the cape of Good Hope, Venice lost this source of wealthy it is 
now, however, the prmcipal entrepot of commerce for Austria, 
and the north of Itaiy. It contains a population of 114,000. In 
1817, 1000 vessels under the Austrian flaff, left this port, and 
2653 entered it, together with 300 foreign ships. 




Milan Cathedral. 

MiLiiN. Milan is the capital of the western division of the 
Austrian kingdom of Italy. It is situated in a pleasant and 
fertile plain, on tiiie left bank of a small river, in the same latitude 
with Venice, and has a population of 150,000. The city and 
duchy of Milan suffered much by the wars of the French revo- 
lution, in which their inhabitants had no concern, being cdter- 
12 
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nately occupied by French and Austrian troops. It was finally 
conquered by Bonaparte, and made a portion of his kingdom of 
Italy. The most celebrated public ouilding in Milan is the 
cathedral, said to be second only to St Peter's, at Rome. 

Mantua is another considerable city of Austrian Italy, seventy 
miles south of Venice, containing a population of 25,000, and is 
famous for being the birth i4ace and favorite residence of 
VirgU. 

Sardinia. The kingdom of Sardinia is the next considerable 
portion of the north of Italy, the extent and condition of which 
was regulated by the congress of Vienna. It consists of the 
island of Sardinia, and eeveral continental provinces, containing 
on the whole, an extent of 30,000 square miles, and 4,500,000 
inhabitants. 

The principal continental provinces are Savoy and Piedmont. 
The former hes at the foot of the Alps, bordering on FranQe 
and Switzerland, and contains a population of half a million. 
It was formerly an independent nation, governed by its own 
dukes. At an early period of the French revolution, it was 
conquered by the arms of France, and incorporated with that 
republic, and made a department called Mont Blanc. It being 
one object of the congress of Vienna to reduce France to its 
ancient limits, Savoy was separated from that nation, and made 
a part of the Sardinian monarchy. 

The revenue of the whole kingdom amounts to $900,000, and 
its expenditures to $1,000,000; its public debt to $2,500,000, and 
its army to 28,000 men. The clergy of the kingdom consists of 
forty bishops and archbishops, and 4000 parish priests. It has 
upwards of 400 convents. The power of the crown is unlimited 
and hereditary in the male line. The administration is princi- 
pally conducted by three secretaries of State. 

Revolution op 1821. On the restoration of the Sardinian 
monarch, Victor Emamuel, in 1814, his conduct was eo much 
more odious and oppressive than any thing his subjects had 
experienced under the French government, that discontents 
soon began to appear to an alarming extent, and ripened into a 
revolution in 1821. The people demanded a constitution and a 
limited monarchy, on the oasis of the Spanish constitution of 
1812. The king reluctantly yielded to these demands, and a 
form of government was prepared, which the king took an oath 
to support, on the lith of March, 1821, and a junta was called 
to carry it into effect This revolution, settUng the kingdon of 
Sardinia upon the basis of a limited constitutional monarchy, 
was accomplished without bloodshed, and with little tumult 

Subdued by Austria. Meanwhile the emperor of Austria, 
under the direction of the assembly of the holy alliance at Lay* 
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bach, ordered an army to advance upon the frontiers of Piedmont, 
and Alexander caused an army or 90,000 Russians to advance 
towards Italy as a reserve. A battle was fought between the 
Sardinians and Austrians on the 8th of April, in which the latter 
were successful ; on the 9th, the junta dissolved, and on the 10th, 
the Austrian army entered Turin and terminated the revolution. 
For the purpose of etfectually extirpating revolutionary princi- 
ples, Sardinia was garrisoned by Austrian troops for the two 
succeeding years, at the expense of the subjugated kingdom, to 
the amount of $1,250,000, paid to Austria for the services of its 
army, and an equal sum for provisioning them. 

The three unsuccessful attempts of the people of Spain, Na- 
ples, and Sardinia, to obtain a limited constitutional monarchy, 
having been put down by the holy alliance, with an overwhelm- 
ing force, the ardor of the citizens^of the south of Europe has 
been damped, and all rational hope of bettering their poUtical 
condition, under present circumstances, extinguished. 

Island of Sardinia. The island of Sardinia, which forms a 
considerable port, Euid gives name to the whole kingdom, is situ- 
ated in the Mediterranean, to the south of Corsica, from which 
il is separated by a narrow strait It contains an area of 9000 
square miles, and 500,000 inhabitants. Sardinia is a pleasant 
and fertile island, with a salubrious climate, but its political con- 
dition is unfavorable to population or wealth. It is governed 
by the viceroy of an absolute monarch. Provinces tfius gov- 
erned are generally in a worse condition than the principal state. 
Viceroys are often guilty of oppressions in the name of their 
sovereign, which he would not nim self practice. Much of the 
landed property is in large portions, and in the hands of noa- 
residents, whose only object is to obtain as much rent as possible. 
There are 400 large fiefs, one half of which belong to Spanish 
grandees. 

The interior exhibits a degree of barbarism rarely known in 
other European countries. The peasants, m£iny of them clothed 
in undressed skins, exhibit an uncouth appearance. The moim- 
tainous parts are infested with banditti. Justice is badly admin- 
istered. Personal security, and the enjoyment of private prop- 
erty, of course, is not afforded to the people. Private revenge is 
allowed. A thousand murders have talcen place in a month, 
few of them were judicially inquired after or punished. Cag- 
liari is the capital of the island, the residence of the viceroy, and 
the emporium of the Sardinian trade. It has a capacious and 
strongly fortified harbor, and a population of 28,000. 

Turin. Turin is the capital of the continental dominions of 
the Sardinian monarch ; it is pleasantly situated in a plain on 
the west bank of the Po, in latitude 45° north, 75 miles south- 
west of Milan. A beautiful range of hills rises on one side of 
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ihe river, and on the other is a plain adorned with villas and 
gardens, extending to the foot of the Alps. The town is of an 
oblong form, and including the ramparts, is four miles in circum- 
ference, and contains 122,000 inhaoitants. 

Tuscany. The grand diichy of Tuscany is another portion of 
Italy which fell under the supervision of the congretis of Vienna ; 
bounded north and east by Modena and the States of the 
ehurch, and on the south and west by the Mediterranean, here 
called the Tuscan sea. Its superficies is estimated at 8,400 
•quare miles, and its population at 1,300,000. The Appenine 
mountains enter Tuscany on the north, and traverse the coun- 
try in a Bouth-eeu9t direction. During Napoleon's reign, Tus- 
cany, with some adjacent provinces, and the neighboring island 
of Elba, formed his kingdom of Etruria. On his first expulsion, 
he was allowed to retain this island, the only part of his vast 
dominions, in full sovereignty. Elba, noticeable only on this 
account, lies a short distance from the coast of Tuscany, in lati- 
tude 43^ north, eight miles in length, and two in breadth. It 
contains a popiilation of 14,000, whose principal employment is 
mining and making salt 

The confess of Vienna restored Tuscany to its former sove- 
leign, Ferdinand III., who under the title of grand duke, gov- 
erned it as an absolute monarch. It has three universities, con- 
taining an Etveragc of 300 students each ; but the education of 
the common people is wholly neglected ; three quarters of the 
inhabitants can neither read nor write. 

Flobence and Leghorn. Florence, the capital, is situated 
in a beautifbl and fertile vale of the river Arno, and has a popu- 
lation of 70,000. Leghorn is the principal port of Tuscany, and 
one of the most commercial cities of Italy ; 4000 ships enter its 
harbor annually. Its commerce is principally carried on by 
ibreigners, chiefly English and American. Armenisms and 
Jews are the general brokers for all nations ; 20,000 of them 
reside in the city, and engross a large portion of its wealth. 
The whote population is 65,000. 

Modena. Modena is another sovereign duchy modelled anew 
by the congress of Vienna, and to which they added some adja- 
cent territorjr to make it sufficiently large for one of the branches 
of the Austrian royal family. The duchy, with this addition, 
contains 2000 square miles, 375,000 inhabitants, and 'an army 
of 2000 men. This population the duke governs as an absolute 
monarch, and receives 5;750,000 annually for his services. 

Parma and Placentia. On Napokon^s expulsion to the 
island of Elba, in April, 18 T4, it was decided that his wife and 
son should not accompany him, but return to her father, the em- 
peror of Austria. Louisa was the oldest daughter of Francis I. 
hy Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand. She was born in 
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1791, and married to Napoleon, April Ist, 1810. Her son, first 
called Napoleon the second, afterwards the duke of Reichstadt, 
was bom March 20th, 1811, and crowned king of Rome in 1812. 
This lady, of such high royal blood, and having been once re- 
cent of the French empire, it was found necessary to provide 
for in the general distribution of governments by the congress ol 
Vienna. They selected for her the duchies of Parma and Pia- 
centia, and putting them together with the addition of another 
small duchy, made a government of 2000 square miles in extent, 
containing 400,000 inhabitants. She was constituted absolute 
sovereign of this territory, without regard to the wishes of its 
inhabitants, or the claims of its former proprietors. Spain, how*^ 
ever, remonstrating against this arrangement, and putting in a 
claim in favor of one of her royal blood, the widow of a former 
proprietor, the interest of the ex-empress of France was chsmged 
from an inheritable to a life estate. 

There are two or three other governments in the north of 
Italy, noticeable only because their smalbiess and unimportance 
has exempted them from the grasp of sovereigns who had un- 
dertaken to settle the affairs of Europe. 

Monaco. Monaco has a population of 7000 inhabitants, and 
a superficial area of 535 square miles. The congress of Vienna 
placed it under the superintendence of the king of Sardinia, 
whose territories nearly surround it ; but its unimportance has 
prevented him from interfering to any extent in its affairs. 

San Morino. The republic of San Morino enjoys an abso- 
lute independence, and is the smallest civilized state of which 
history gives any account. In the fifth century, a stone cutter 
named Morino, established himself in a hermitage on the hill 
now occupied as the town. His followers became so numerous 
as to form themselves into a community, taking the name of 
the hermit Besides the mountain on which the town stands, 
the republic possesses two adjoining hills with a territory com- 
prising the capital, and four small villages, of thirty square miles 
and 7000 inhabitants. The capital is situated on the summit of 
a mountain accessible only by one narrow road, and is surround- 
ed by walls ; its main defence, however, consists in its unim- 
portance to any other power. Tfee affairs of this r^ublic are 
managed by 300 senators and an executive council of twenty 
patricians, twenty burghers, and twenty peasants. 

The inhabitants of the north of Italy, embracing the territory, 
north of the States of the church, possess more wealth, com- 
merce and intelligence, than the south. The different powera 
of Italy have no political connexion with each other, few con- 
tentions among themselves, and no wars, except what have been, 
forced upon them by the events of the French revolution. An, 
Austrian army has always been at hand to put down any risinga 
of the people against domestiQ despotism. 
12* 
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SwrrzEBLAND. Switzerland is bounded on the west by 
France, on the north by Qermany, on the east by the Austrian 
province of Tjnrol, and on the south by the Sardinian and Lorn- 
Dardo Venetian kingdoms of Italy. Its extent from east to west 
18 200 miles, and from north to south 150, containing a superfi- 
eies of 18,000 square miles. Its population amounts to two 
millions, the greater proportion of whom are protestants. The 
revenue of the confederacy, arising from the nxed contributions 
of each canton, is 92,000,000. The federal army consists cif 
67,000 men, one half of which only is in actual service, the other 
being a reserve. In addition, they have a militia something 
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alter the manner of the United States. Each artizan at the age 
of twentv is obUged to enrol, arm, and equip himseif in the uni- 
form of nis canton, forming in the whole a corps of 250,000 men. 
The Swiss soldiers are allowed to engage m foreign service. 
In France for a considerable period before the fall of the Bour- 
bons, they formed the body guard of the king ; and a fine corps 
of them was massacred by £e troops of the convention, at an 
early period of the revolution. 

Government. The Swiss confederacy for a long time con- 
sisted only of thirteen cantons. It underwent various mutations 
during the French revolution ; having been conquered by that 
government, it was formed at one time into what was called the 
Helvetic Republic, in French phrase, one and indivisible, having 
a directory of five persons afler the manner of France, and buIh 
ject to her control. 

The affairs of Switzerland were finally regulated by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. None of the royal blood connected with that 
assembly wishing to undertake its government, it was allowed 
to remain a confederated republic, consisting, with the additions 
then assigned to it, of twenty-two cantons, with the powers of 
self-government, on its ancient basis. Switzerland is in many 
respects an interesting coimtry to the United States. Its gov- 
ernment bears a greater resemblance to that of the United 
States, than any other European nation. It consists of twenty- 
two independent states, each managing its internal concerns at 
pleasure, and all connected by a federeS union, which resembles 
that of the United States under the confederacy, more than that 
under the existing constitutidn. 

Diet. A Congress, under the name of a diet, consisting of 
delegates from all the cantons, convenes once in two years to 
regulate the affairs of the confederacy. After the manner of the 
old American congress, they vote by cantons, each having one 
vote in the diet, whatever may be the number of delegates, or 
the magnitude of the canton. The powers of the diet extend 
principally to foreign relations, making war and p>eace, raising 
and supporting armies, making treaties, contracting alliances, 
and regulating commerce. The diet convenes successively at 
Berne, Zuricl^ and Lucerne, which are called directing can- 
tons. The governor of the directing canton in which the diet is 
held, is Landaman, or chief executive ofiicer of the confederacy 
for the time being. When the decrees of the diet are not ac- 
ceptable to a particular canton they are not complied with, and 
there are no other means of compulsion than that of arming the 
whole confederacy against the refractory member ; a source of 
frequent difficulty, and sometimes of civil war. 

The three directing cantons contain a population of 686,400, 
being something more than one third of the whole, and have a 
controlling influence in the affairs of the diet. Berne contains 
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357,000 inhabitants, and is larger than any two others. Uri has 
a population of 14,000 only, and is the smallest Neufchatel, 
containing a population of 57,000, has a monarchical govern- 
ment modified by constitutional restrictions. Seven cantons 
have aristocratic governments, certain i)rivileged orders holding 
all civil power. Seven are representative republics, the people 
choosing the members of their legislative boaies. The govern<- 
ments of the others are democratical, according to the original 
and strict sense of the word. The people at large convene in 
general assembly to choose their magistrates, and deliberate on 
the affairs of the republic after the manner of Ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

Character. The Swiss are characterized for their honesty, 
simplicity and purity. Bravery, love of labor, attachment to 
their country, and respect for ancient customs, form the principal 
features of their national character. Their clergy are laborious 
instructors of the people, in morals and religion. They have 
thirty newspaper establishments, diffusing useful information 
among the people, and free from tiie restraints of a censorship. 

Description ©f its territory. Physical geography, or a 
description of the natural face of the country, is not strictly 
within our province ; but Switzerland presents many peculiari- 
ties of this nature connected with its moral and political condi- 
tion, which ought to be noticed. It is literally a land of moun- 
tains and valleys. Two distinct ranges of mountains under the 
general name of Alps, traverse the country in a parallel direc- 
tion from southwest to northeast ; the Jura chain in the south- 
erly quarter extends in length about two hundred and forty 
miles, and in breadth about thirty-five. It is precipitous and 
abrupt on its northerly side, and becomes gradually lower on 
the side of France. 

The Alps proper are more extensive and lofty. Numerous 
and large orancnes extend in every direction. The valleys at 
the foot of the Alps are fertile in corn, meadows, and the pro- 
ductions of the vine. Next on the mountain side extending to 
the height of 5000 feet above the level of the sea, is a region of 
timber, commencing with the oak and terminating with the fir. 
Next is a region of fruitful pasture, extending to a further height 
of 2000 feet; to which cattle are driven from the valleys in 
summer. To this succeeds a region of perpetual snow and ice, 
generally commencing at the height of about 8000 feet from the 
level of the sea. 

The inhabitants are settled along the valleys on the sides of 
the mountains, and on the table lands at the tops of the lower 
spurs, in small hamlets. There are few places m Switzerland 
which in other countries would be called considerable towns ; 
Geneva, Berne, and Zurich are the largest, the three contain- 
ing an aggregate population of less than 60,000. 
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Glacisrs. The sun melts the masses of snow in saramer, 
which cover the highest regions. The snow thus melted in de- 
scending, is convei^ into ice, forming glaciers, or large fields, 
of which there are upwards of 400. These are more or less 
inclined, and always divided by large fissures. At the approach 
of spring, they descend a short distance, according to their 
greater or less inclination ; the fissures are made in the descent 
with tremendous noises, which echo from mountain to mountain. 
The falling snows sUghtly cover them ; this renders the ascent 
over the glaciers extremely hazardous. 

Avalanches. The avalanches to which these mountain re- 
gions are subject, are large masses of snow and ice precipitated 
from the summits into the valleys, often occasioning great de- 
vastation. They are of three kinds. First, the wind or dust 
avalanches, or snow drifts, so called because they are occa- 
sioned by the wind, which carries along the fresh fallen snow 
in great quantities like clouds of dust, from the summits into 
the valleys and fissin^s. They frequency bury the traveller 
beneath them, and would always prove fatal were it not that 
extreme lightness enables him to surmount them. Instances 
have occurred of persons remaining twenty-four hours under 
these drifts, and finally extricating themselves. 

The second kind to which the term avalanche is more appro- 
priate, consists of great masses of snow and ice which fall by 
their own weight, bringing down with them the ground on 
which they stood, with the rocks and trees thereon. Their fall 
makes the mountain and valley tremble, and is accompanied 
with noise like thunder. 

The third kind is called earth avalanches, or land-slips. They 
occur, when the soil, to a great extent, being weakened by long 
continued rains, slides down from the sides of the mountains, 
with all the houses, trees, forests, and every thing thereon, 
overwhelming all in its way. The largest and most destructive 
of these land-slips was that of Rosseburg Summit, in 1806. 
This mountain top was 3000 feet above the level of the lake 
Zeeg at its base, and two miles in length, and a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. Giving the inhabitants on the mountain side 
but a few hours warning from its crackings, the whole body, to 
an average depth of fifty feet, instantly slid into the lake and 
valley below, destroying in its course several villages, and 457 
inhabitants. The pecuniary loss was estimated at half a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Mont Blanc. The highest of the Alps, and the highest 
mountain in Europe, is Mont Blanc, which rises from the valley 
of Chamouni, on tne borders of Savoy, 15,662 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its summit has or late years been several 
times ascended by travellers, but with much difficulty and haz- 
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ard. Eighteen frightful glaciers, with their deep fisBures^ lie 
around its sides, whose fantastic forms heighten the scene, and 
increase the danger. The line of perpetual congelation is at 
the height of 8,000 feet. The highest point is a small ridge 
about SIX feet wide, where the adventurer, who has gained the 
summit, may extend his view 150 miles without obstruction, in 
any direction. • 

4 St. Bernard. The great St Bernard, ascending 11,000 feet, 
divides Switzerland from Piedmont The road leading from 
the lake of Geneva, passes over this mountain, and is the direct 
route from France to Italy. At the height of 7688 feet, is the 
hospitium of the monks of St Bernard, of the order of St Au- 
gustine. It is the highest inhabited spot in Europe, and a re- 
gion of perpetual winter. Assisted by the servants of the con- 
vent, these pious ecclesiastics, to the number of about a dozen, 
devote themselves to the guidance and refreshment of travellers 
who pass this way, either to ascend the top of the mountain, or 
to go into Italy. Upwards of 9000 persons are annually refresh- 
ed at this hospitium. In the midst of tempests and snow storms, 
the monks, accompanied by dogs trained lor the purpose, set out 
to seek the wandering traveller who may have lost his way. 
With wonderful sagacity, the dogs pursue the track until they 
find the wanderer, when they give notice to their masters, who 
bring refreshments of bread and wine, and conduct him to the 
hospitium. Sometimes they find the body of a -.traveller who 
has perished in the tempest, and convey it to the vault of the 
dead in their convent, where it is wrapped in linen, and laid on a 
table to remain until another supplies its place. It is then set 
against the wall among other dead bodies, which on account of 
the extreme cold, do not putrify, and are often recognized by 
their friends after a lapse of years. Adjoining this vault, they 
have a place answering the purpose of a burying ground, where 
the bones are deposited when they have accumulated too much 
in the vault They cannot be covered with earth in the usual 
manner, there being nothing around the monastery but ice, 
snow, and naked rocks. 

Napoleon's Expedition. Napoleon marched his army over 
the great St Bernard into Italy, and passed this hospitium May 
15, 1800. In the church is the monument of general Desaix, 
who fell at the battle of St Marengo. Napoleon ordered his 
body to be embalmed, and assigned it a resting place in this 
hospitium. A contribution has lately been raised in Europe to 
a considerable amount to render the habitation of these ecclesi- 
astics more comfortable, and to increase their means of charity. 
Whatever protestant Europe may think of the peculiar tenets of 
the order of St Augustine, such an exhibition of exalted benev- 
olence must ever be admired. 
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Roads over the Alps. No land communication exiets be- 
tween the western section of Europe £md the Italian peninsula, 
but across the Alps. One of the most lasting monuments oi' the 
power and policy of Napoleon, is the artificial mountain roads, 
constructed for the purpose of connecting his Italian kingdoms 
with France. The first leads over mount Cenis, 6000 feet high, 
from Savoy to Piedmont Formerly travellers were obliged to 
pass over the steepest height on mules. In 1805, Napoleon 
caused a winding road for carriages to be made, thirty miles in 
length, and 18 feet wide, which is passable at all seasons. In 
1815 it was travelled by 16,000 carriages, and 34,000 mules. 

The second crosses the Simplon, a mountain 10,327 feet in 
height. The road le^,ds from the canton of Valais to Piedmont, 
is thirty-six miles long, and 25 feet wide, and was constructed 
between 1801 and 18C6. It is the only road from Switzerland 
to Italy over the Alps, passable for carriages. It is no where 
too steep to be passed by heavy wagons. It is carried over 
high precipices, and through six galleries or tunnels, some of 
them several hundred paces in length, lighted by openings, 
from whence may be seen on one side glaciers and peaks 
covered with perpetual snow, and on the other, verdant vsSleys, 
studded with cottages. The grand tunnel is 683 feet long, 
entirely excavated Sirough a granite rock. At the gallery of 
the glaciers, the road is 6000 feet above Uie level of the sea, and 
the growth of trees cease. At the top is a hospitium for travel- 
lers. Four miles further on, is the village of Simplon, 4548 feet 
above the level of the sea, and one ot the highest mountain 
villages in Europe. 

Besides these works of Napoleon, the Alps are traversed by a 
road leading over mount Genevie, 6000 feet high, on the fron- 
tiers of France and Piedmont Another road leads over mount 
St Gothard, which existed as early as the 14th century, and is 
generally not more than 10 or 12 feet wide. Bridges of surpri- 
sing boldness are constructed over its precipices and ravines. 
A gallery or. tunnel has been cut through a rock 200 feet in 
length, and 13 feet high. In winter the snow is at times twenty 
feet deep in the road ; but the inhabitants of the neighboring 
, viUages are required to keep a passage open, for which they are 
allowed to collect a toll from travellers. From 15,000 to 20,000 
traders pass this road annually, and a considerable portion of 
the inhaoitants of the Levantine valley subsist by the transport- 
ation of merchandize and travellers over this mountain. On 
the summit, 6000 feet above tide water, is an inn, a hospitaL 
and a room for the storage of merchandize. The main road 
from Austrian Tyrol to Italy, is over the Brenner mountain, 
6000 feet high, and is connected with a new road built by Aus- 
tria over the Broglia, and the yoke of the Stilfs, 8000 feet high ; 
being the highest road in Europe. Sixty different peaks of tl\e 
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Alps have been measured, the highest exceeding 15,000 fee^ 
and the lowest 3000 above the level of the sea. It is estimated 
that the whole population interspersed among these mountains, 
Swiss, French and Austrians, exceeds 7.000,000; they are 
principally of Grerman origin, but many Italians and Sclavo- 
nians. The principal business of the mountaineers, is raising' 
cattle. More than 2,000,000 of them are herdsmen. 

Geneva. Greneva is one of the pleasantest and most com- 
mercial towns of Switzerland. It stands on the margin of a 
lake of the same name, forty miles long, and eight broad, 1250 
feet above tide water, and four miles from Furney, a bordering 
town of France. The city is the capital of the 22d Swiss can- 
ton, and contains 25,000 mhabitants ; being one half of the 
whole population. It is noted for being the birth place of 
Calvin, the celebrated reformer, the scene of his first labors, and 
the place of his death. It contains his bones, without a monu^ 
ment or inscription. 

Geneva is called the Athens of Switzerland, on account of 
the attention paid to science. It has a flourishing university, 
founded in 1368, and resorted to by youth from various parts of 
Europe. It has a public library, an observatory built m 1770, 
and an academic museum of natural science, founded in 1818. 

The inhabitants of this canton, little exceeding 50,000 in 
number, are remarkably fond of participating in the business erf" 
legislation. Their general assembly consists of 256 members, 
being one to every sixty adult m^grfes. This democratic feature 
in their constitution is balanced by a council of state, consisting 
of four syndics, and twenty counsellors of noble blood, possessing 
the executive power, and dignified with such badges of distincT 
tion as the cluster ot inhabitants composing this canton could 
give. In 1825 a penitentiary was built after the model and 
established upon the principles of that of New York. 

Germany. The German empire as it existed before the 
French revolution, is bounded east by western Prtissia, Poland, 
Hungary and Croatia, south by the Adriatic, Italy and Switzer- 
land, west by France and the Netherlands, and north by the 
German Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic, extending in latitude 
from 45° to 55° north, and covering an area of 250,000 square 
miles in the centre of Europe. It is watered by 500 considerable 
rivers, sixty of which are navigable, and contains a population 
of 30,000,000. This empire was composed of a ^eat number 
of principalities or small governments, varying m population 
from 100,000 to 10,000,000, and independent of each other except 
as to some general objects, which were regulated by a diet of 
the whole empire. The princes or kings were absolute mon- 
archs within meir own precincts; neiSier constitutions nor 
legislative bodies circumscribing their powers, were known. 
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Government. The general imperial govemment was an 
elective monarchy, not in the sense, nowever, in which the term 
elective is i^sed in the United States, where it always implies a 
choice, either mediately or immediately, by the people. In the 
early periods of the empire, the choice or an emperor was made 
by the sovereigns of each principality, assembled as often as 
occasion required, either in person or by delegation, at Frankfort, 
on the river Maine. In later periods, the smaU principalities 
lost their right as electors. The greater powers always attended 
at the election of an emperor ; the smaller ones finding their 
influence of little avail, sometimes neglected to attend. Such 
omission was constrfied into a relinquishment of the right, until 
die privilege became ultimately confined to eight of the principal 
powers. In addition to the exclusive right of electing an em- 
peror, they exercised the privilege of drawing up a capitulation, 
stipulating the terms on which me emperor elect should manage 
the afiairs of the empire. At every election, new conditions 
were added to the capitulation, tending to change the constitution 
of the empire, and circumscribe the power of its chief. In addi- 
tion to these privileges, the electoral colleges deliberated on the 
general affairs of £e empire, and formed themselves into a 
separate chamber or college in the general diet, claiming a right 
to all the great offices of government, and actually possessmg 
the regal dignity, though not the title of majesty. 

The principle by which this college of electors professed to 
be governed, was, that they should choose the fittest candidate ; 
such, however, was the predominating influence of the house of 
Austria, that it became a matter of course to choose the. arch- 
duke ; and though 'nominally elective, the oflice became heredi- 
tary in his family. 

Diets and Courts. The emperor summoned two general 
diets annually, which were held at Ratisbon in his patnmonial 
dominions on the Danube. It consisted of three colleges or 
chambers ; 1st, that of the electors ; 2d, that of the princesk 
sovereigns of the empire, divided into temporal and spiritual 
benches ; and 3d, the chamber of delegates from the free impe- 
rial cities. 

There were two judicial tribunals, whose jurisdiction extended 
over the whole empire, the imperial chamber and the aulic 
council ; the latter had concurrent jurisdiction with the formen 
and also took cognizance of a number of cases peculiar to itself; 
Their proceedings were equally noted for delay and impotence. 
The hwtory of these courts, and of the proceedings of the diet 
for the last two centuries, exhibits the weakness of anysysteih 
of government, not having within itself the power of executing 
its own laws on its own subjects. Though the power of making 
war and peace was given to the general diet, it was not taken 
from the individual sovereignties. They could make war and 
13 
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contract alliances for their states, in opposition to the empire, 
and might be engaged in their separate capacities on one side, 
and obhged to. furnish their contingents as members oi^the em- 
pire on the other. 

In the early periods of Germany, it was considered a continu- 
ation of the Roman empire, and the emperor had, in addition to 
his other titles, tibat of king of the Romans. This in later 
periods was of no other effect, than to give him an excuse for 
mterfering in the affairs of Italy, and of adding to his dominions 
as many (^ its principalities as he could conquer. 

Germany underNapoleon. This unwieldy fabric was about 
crumbling to pieces from its own weight and weakness, at the 
commencement of the French revolution, and afforded that 
nation an easy conquest All the provinces south of the Rhine, 
comprehending the fairest portion of Germany, were incorpo- 
rated with the French repuolic, and that river declared to be the 
natural boundary of France on the north, by the convention. 
Bonaparte having placed some of his family as kings in the 
principal sovereignties on the north, declared that the German 
empire had ceased to exist, and ordered its princes to form an 
association, called the confederacy of the Rhine, of which he 
declared himself the protector. On the 6th of August, 1805, 
Francis 11. emperor of Germany, then nothing better than a 
vassal of Bonaparte, formally resigned his dignity as head of 
the empire. The reasons assigned by him were, that the treaty 
of Presburgh which he had made with Bonaparte, required it; 
and that the formation of a new confederacy was inconsistent 
with his ofRce and rank as emperor. This resignation, pre- 
sented to a diet which was itself about expiring, was accepted ; 
since which the dignity, office, and duties or emperor of Germany 
and the diet, as formerly constituted, has ceased to exist. In 
this manner Grermany became an appendage of France, and 
created in the mind of Bonaparte an assurance that he could 
conquer Europe. 

Germanic Confederation. The political condition of Ger- 
many remained in this state until the fall of Bonaparte, when it 
came under the cognizance of the congress of Vienna. It was 
one of the most important and difficult subjects which fell under 
the consideration of that body.* It was finally agreed that 
neither the empire of Germany, nor the office of emperor, should 
be resuscitatea ; but that a system to which they gave the nam€ ' 
of the Germanic Confederation, should be substituted in its 
place. This was formed July 16th, 1815. It^ object was to 
secure the independence and inviolability, and preserve th^ 
internal peace of the states. Germany again presents the sem- 
blance of a political whole, or a union in form possessing no 
strength, and resembling in all its essential points of weakness, 
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the old constitution of the empire. In one respect, its weakness 
is still greater ; it has not even a nominal executive head. 

Diet of the Confederacy. This confederation now consists 
of thirty-four monarchical states and four free cities, who have 
entered into the compact as equal sovereigns. The principal 
monarchical states are, Austria, Prussia, Bavarici, Saxony, 
Hanover, Denmark, and the Netherlands. The free cities are 
Lubec, Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburg. In tliis confede- 
racy, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands, act only 
for their German dominions. The affairs of this confederation 
are regulated by a general diet, consisting of plenipotentiariea 
from the thirty-eight sovereignties which compose it, appointed, 
recalled, or continued, at pleasure, by their respective govern- 
ments. Its sessions are permanent, and held at the free city of 
Frankfort. 

It is constituted in two forms ; first, as a general assembly, in 
which each of the thirty-eight constituent parts has at least one 
vote. Austria and the five large kingdoms nave four v6tes each, 
those of the eecond class, two, and the others one, making sev- 
enty in the whole. In making fundamental laws^ admitting 
new members into the confederacy, and relating its religious 
concerns, unanimity is required ; and, on all other occasions, a 
majority of two thirds. The other form of the diet is called the 
ordinary assembly, in which the thirty-eight powers have but 
seventeen votes ; the larger members having one vote each, and 
the smaller ones classed, so that from two to four of them must 
unite to cast a single vote. This assembly brings forward and 
discusses all propositions made to the diet, which are sent to the 
other to be decided without discussion. It' acts by a simple 
maiority of nine votes. Austria presides in both assembhea, 
and has a casting vote in the smaller one. The business appro- 
priate to the diet, is to preserve the integrity and independence 
of the German states ; but they have not the power of enforcing 
their decrees in the last resort. One object of the conf6deracy 
is the legal equality of all Christian denominations, and the 
establishment of a common civic law throughout Germany. 
The subjects of each state have a right to emigrate, ahd to hold 
real property in any other member of the confederacy. 

The thirteenth article of the act of union of the 8th of June, 
1815, by which this confederation came into existence, pro- 
vides that each state shall have a popular representation. This 
article was introduced to satisfy the people, without any inten- 
tion of being substantially executed, and has since been prac- 
tically explained in such a way, that mere mockeries of consti- 
tutions, like that of Prussia, have been deemed a compliance. 

This association of the powers composing the Gertnanic 
Confederation, has been successful in maintaining its internal 
tranquility, and keeping down the revolutionary spirit which has 
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made its appearance in other parts of Europe ; and no foreign 
wars have existed in which the confederacy nas been engaged, 
since its organization. As to the influence of Germany on the 
general affairs of Europe, it does not depend on this confedera- ■ 
tion, but on the strength and resources of each member. This 
Germanic union, as it is called, resembles, in its general char- 
acter of weakness and inefficiency, as well as in many of its 
provisions, that of the United States, previous to their present 
constitution. 

There is a ^neral similarity of character throughout the 
numerous principalities. Its basis rests upon rectitude, frank- 
ness, industry, and frugality. The peo^e are described as 
inveterate smokers, incessant talkers, and prolific writers. Grer- 
man literature is proverbial, and distinguished for deep research. 
There are twenty-four universities in Germany. The peasantry 
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are poor and frugal ; much of the labor of the field, especially in 
harvest time, is done by women. 

Austria. The Austrian monarchy, or empire, as it is more 
properly called, (Francis II., after his resignation of the title and 
office of. emperor of Germany, having assumed the title of 
Francis I. emperor of Austria,) consists, first, of its hereditary 
states, forming part of the German confederacy, and compre- 
hending the archduchy of Austria or Austria proper, Bohemia 
and Moravia, and sundry small provinces containing 76,000 
square miles, and ten millions of inhabitants. Secondly, the 
states of Hungary and Dalmatia, containing a papulation of 
eleven millions. Thirdly, the Italian kingdom, with four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. And fourthly, the kingdom of Gallacia, 
withitwo adjacent provinces, containing also four millions; 
the whole empire consists of 256,000 square miles of territory, 
and 32,000,000 of inhabitants. 
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This extent of territory and population in the centre of Europe, 
with the predominating influence of Austria in the Germanic 
Confederation, and as an im]K>rtant member of the holy allianc^ 
constitute it one of the princi{)al powers of Europe ; its central 
position enabling it to direct its force with the greater ease to 
any required point Austria maintains in time of peace a stand- 
ing army of 270,000 men, with a supplementary one, or corps de 
reserve, of 480,000. It has twenty-five fortresses, occupied by 
troops, and sixty fortified towns. Its navy consists or three 
ships of the line, six frigates, and ten small vessels. Its pub- 
lic debt is $340,000,000, and its annual revenue $110,000,000. 
The inhabitants of Austria, as to their religion, are 24,000,000 
catholics, 3,000,000 of the Greek Church, and 3,000,000 of 
protestants. 

Government. The government of Austria is an absolute 
monarchy, exercised wim extreme rigor, with the view of exter- 
minating the seeds of political liberty. Since the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, and the consequent progress of 
liberal principles in Europe, the Austrian government seems to 
have been panic struck with apprehensions for its own safety, 
and every method which ingenuity could devise, has been 
adopted to put down the spirit of the people. 

Austria has had more influence them any other state in 
Europe, in suppressing liberal opinions and resisting the ckum» 
of the people for constitutional government Its subjects are 
forbidden to express any opinions either of praise or blame on the 
measures of the administration. The citizens are cut off" from 
literary intercourse with other nations, by a two-fold censorship^ 
established on the frontiers, allowing the introduction of UQ 
books into the empire but such as are approved by the censors. 
These ofiicers from time to time publish a list of prohibited 
books. Some are entirely condemned, and others allowed only 
to be read by the learned. By these re^rictions, the nation has 
for a long time been deprived of the means of high intellectual 
improvement In order to smother every liberal sentiment, 
foreigners, especially the Swiss, engaged as private instructors, 
have been expelled the empire ; and in July, 1834, several per- 
sons, on account of their opinions and writings, were forbidden 
to enter the Austrian States. A decree was also passed, that all 
books written by Austrians abroad, should undergo a censorship 
before they were allowed to be brought into the empire, and the 
decree aflerwsu-ds extended to engravings, lithographs, and othr 
er prints. 

A special congress of the Germanic Confederation was held 
under the direction of Austria, in 1820, the object of which, ac- 
cording to its .own resolves, was to provide for the safety and in- 
ternal order of Germany. The alarm which gave occasion to 
this extraordinary assembly, was the revolutionary movements 
in the south of Europe. 
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Among other measures to suppress liberal principles, they 
passed decrees for the establishment of a strict civil police in 
the universities, since which, these institutions have been 
brought under the surveillance of their respective governments, 
by vmom officers have been appointed to watch over the politi- 
cal conduct of the students. Periodical works, and all pam- 
phlets containing less than twenty sheets, were put under a 
strict censorship, and the diet was to have the right to suppress 
any books which disturbed the peace, or attacked the dignity of 
any member of the confederacy, or had a tendency so to do. 
This congress complained of the dangerous theories becoming 
every day more widely spread, and appointed a central police 
committee for the detection and prosecution of secret political 
societies, and checking demagogue tendencies. Under such a 
regimen, the Austrians trouble themselves littie about tiie politi- 
calcondition of the country. Grood natured, cheerful, and lively, 
eating, drinking, dancing, music, and women, make up the sum 
of an Austrian's happiness. If the emperor allows the unre- 
stricted enjoyment of these indidgences, he^ receives the appro- 
bation of his subjects, let the afiairs of state be managea as 
they may. The administration of justice in ordinary cases, 
where politics are not concerned, is impartial. 

Francis I. Francis I., emperor of Austria, died at Vienna on 
the 3d of March, 1835, aged 67. His son, Ferdinand I., is now 
the reigning emperor. 

Prince Metternich is chancellor of the court and st^te, and 
minister of foreign affairs. He was born in 1773, and has had 
the principal direction of Austrian affairs for the last thirtyyears. 
In diplomatic skill and intrigue, he is the counterpart of Talley- 
rand. He has been tiie principal agent in all the movements of 
the holy alliance. The policy of Austria under his direction, 
appears to have had three leading objects: the extension of its 
territory ; the oppression of the countries subject to its control ; 
and the suppression of political inquiry, and or all attempts of its 
subjects, or those of other nations, to ameliorate their condition. 
To tiie latter purpose, not only the diplomatic skill of tiie minis- 
ter, but the military force of the nation, has been successfully 
applied. 

Within a few years past, a society has been formed in Aus- 
tria, called the St Leopold Foundation, set on foot, as is ex- 
pressed in its constitution, for the purpose of promoting the 
greater activity of cathoMc missions in the United States, and 
the appropriation of $60,000 in the first instance to that oDJect 
The society has the emperor for its patron, Metternich for its 
principal manager, and the chief officers of state for its zealous 
prbmoters. 

Vienna. Vienna, the capital of the empire, stands on the 
south bank of the Danube, in latitude 48° north, and contains a 
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population. of 300,000. This city being the great capital of the 
central empire of Europe, has been the theatre where the general 
politics of Uie continent have been discussed and adopted under 
the direction and presidency of prince Mettemich. 

Danube. The Danube, the principal river of Austria, and 
one of the largest in Europe, rises in the ^and duchy of Baden. 
Its source is 2000 feet above tide water, its course is generally 
eastward, through Bavaria, Austria and Turkey; and after 
running^a distance of 1500 miles, discharges itself into the Black 
sea at Kilianova, by five mouths. It drains the ecuitem section 
of central Europe, and receives thirty navigable rivers in its 
course. The navigation of this river commences at Ulm in 
Bavaria. Boats and small vessels descend by force of the cur- 
rent, without sails or oars. The ascending crail are drawn by 
horses, five tons being allowed to each horse. Most of the de- 
scending navigation is by vessels little better than rafls, which 
at the Black sea, are taken to pieces and sold for lumber. 

Its Navigation. Most of the navigable rivers of Germany 
pass through the territories of different powers, entering the sea 
within the limits of other nations than those where mey take 
their rise, involving the question of the right of navigation be- 
tween the upper and lower proprietors. The congress of Vienna 
declared that the navigation of^all the rivers in Germany should 
be free. Contrary to the spirit of this declaration, Bavaria and 
Austria impose heavy duties and embarrassing restrictions on 
the passage of foreign goods on this river, through their territo- 
ries. Were these restrictions removed, and steam boats intro- 
duced on the riyer, which is beginning to take place, the trade 
would be immense. As it is, goods are often sent from France 
to Ulm, whence they are distributed through Austria and Tur- 
key. Ei^ht thousand river craft arrive annually at Pest, the 
commercial Emporium of Hungary, on the Danube. Trieste is 
the principal commercial port in the hereditary dominions of 
Austria, and stands at the head of the gulf of Venice. Three 
hundred vessels annually enter the port, 150 of which are Eng- 
lish, and fifty American. Austria, however, is neither a com- 
mercial nor a manufacturing nation ; its population is princi- 
pally agricultural, its soil producing aU the necessaries of life, 
and some of its luxuries. 

Bavaria. The kingdom of Bavaria joins Austria on the 
west ; it contains 33,0(M square miles, and 4,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants. Its army amounts to 54,000 men, 30,000 of which form its 
allotment of troops for the Germanic Confederation. 

The king of Bavaria was the first to fulfil the promise con- 
tained in the thirteenth article of the act of union, \diich assures 
to the people that they shall enjoy a constitutional government 
These instruments, called constitutions in Germany, are not 
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what is understood by the term in the United States, to wit, a 
civil compact between the citizens themselves, or between them 
and their rulers, establishing a form of government, and defining 
its powers ; but a mere grant or concession on the part of the 
king, that his subjects shall enjoy certain privileges which thev 
would not otherwise be allowed. The king of Bavaria promul- 
gated an instrument to this effect, bearing date May 26, 1818. 
The plan of two chambers was adopted. The chamber of 
peers, or counsellors of the realm, as they were called, consists 
of the princes and crown officers, three of the high dignitaries 
of the catholic church, appointed by the king; sixteen seniors 
of the families who were formerly members of the German em- 
pire ; fifleen hereditary peers, and twelve appointed by the king 
for life. The lower chamber consists of representatives of the 
lower clergy, both catholic and protestant, of the lesser order of 
nobility, and of the land holers, and of the principal cities, 
amounting in the whole to 112. The king appoints the presi- 
dent of this body. The constitution promises liberty and equal 
rights to all denominations of Christians, and freedom of the 
press. Imperfect as it is, it is the most liberal of the German 
constitutions. 

Under the government of a wise and liberal prince, Louis L, 
since 1825, Bavaria has been one of the most prosperous of the 
German principahties. It ranks among the second order of 
kingdoms in Europe, but is one of the first of that degree. The 
present king is a liberal patjon of literature- Bavaria has three 
imiversities ; the one established at Munich has 2000 students ; 
the medical department of the one established at Wurtzburg, 
is esteemed the first in Europe. A number of seminaries are 
likewise formed for the particular purpose of training instructors 
for common schools. 

Munich, the capital of the kingdom, is situated on a plain on 
the left bank of the Isar, in latitude 48° north, and contains a 
population of 100,000. This is celebrated for its excellent 
police, and wholesome provision for paupers, for which it is 
indebted to an American born citizen, count Rumford. 

Count Rumford. This distinguished person was born of 
poor parents, at a village called Rumford, within the limits of 
what is now the town of Concord, in the state of New Hamp- 
shire ; his family name was Thompson, and his first employ- 
ment that of a waiting boy at an inn in his native village. 
Thompson solicited a clergyman by the name of Williams to 
" learn him latin," as he expressed himself, and Mr. W. pre- 
pared him for college, and furnished him with such aids as 
enabled him to complete his education. 

The war of the American revolution commenced at this tii|ie| • 
and Thompson took an active part in favor of Great Britain. 
He carriea the first intelligence of the evacuation of Boston by 
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the royal troops, to London. His appearance made a favorable 
impression upon the British minister, who appointed him his 
under secretary. Soon afler the close of the war he went to 
Germany, where he gained the confidence of the elector of 
Bavaria, who made him successively his chamberlain, member 
of his cabinel^ and Ueutenant genersd, complimenting nim at the 
same time with the title of count Rumford. 

Count Rimiford improved the condition and discipline of the 
soldiers; made the punishment less severe, and reduced the 
expense of maintaining an army. Being afterwards placed at 
the head of the police at Mumch, he removed street oegging, 
and provided a large work house, where the beggars were put 
to work and remunerated for their labor. How much nis 
services were appreciated by the objects of them, anpears from 
the circumstance, that when his life was thought to oe in danger 
from a severe sickness, the whole poor of the city turned out and 
formed a procession to the cathedral, to offer up mass for his 
recovery. Such a testimony from catholics in favor of a protest- 
ant, was unusual and deeply affecting. 

His scientific researches mto the nature and property of light 
and heat, and his improvements in the construction of chimneys, 
fire places, and stoves, are well known, and have contributea 
mucn to the benefit of mankind. His pursuits in science always 
had some practical object in view. In politics he wcui an ultra 
royalist, and held republicanism in all its forms, in detestation. 
Tnis, however, did not entirely alienate his affections from hte 
native country. He made provision for the purchase of a 
medal, to be annually given by a philosof^cal society in Phila- 
delphia, to some person who shoiild make the most valuable 
improvement or discovery in some useful science. He died in 
France, at the age of 61, in 1814. 

Saxony. Saxony lies in the north east part of Germany, 
bounded on the north and east by Prussia, on the south by 
Bohemia, and on the west by Bavaria. Afler being reduced by 
the congress of Vienna to one half its original limits, it coiitains 
58,000 square^ miles, 1,415,000 inhabitants, an army of 13,300 
men, 12,000 of whom constitute its contingent of the confedera- 
tion. Its inhabitants, excepting about 50,000 catholics, are 
Lutheran protestants. Its government is a monarchy, limited 
by certain privileges granted to the nobility, prelates and bur- 
gesses, the principal of which are that of prescribing the mode 
m which money snail be raised, and advising the government ; 
but without any definite voice on subjects of importance. 

Saxony was one of the last of the European powers which 
joined the confederacy against Bonaparte. At the commence- 
ment of the battle of Leipsic, the Saxon troops were on his side; 
but early in the action they deserted him and joined the allies 
in a body. On account of the lateness of the period at which 
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Saxony joined the coalition, that kingdom was not in favor with 
the congress of Vienna. It was claimed that it should be dis- 
franchised, and its territories added to Prussia. The policy of 
Mettemich prevented this, as it would create too great a power 
in the immediate neighborhood of Austria. And the king of 
Prussia was obliged to be contented with taking only one half 
of Saxony from its hereditary monarch. 

Productions op Saxony. This kingdom abounds in valuable 
mines, the principal of which are silver, copper, lead, iron, and 
quicksilver. Ten thousand men are employed in mining, and 
fifty thousand on the subsequent processes of the ore. The an- 
nual value of its mineral prj)ductions is estimated at ^3,000,000. 
Of domestic animals the principal attention has been bestowed 
on sheep, which of late have constituted a most important source 
of national wealth. The merinos were introduced from Spain 
in 1765, and though removed from latitude 40° to 50° north, the 
breed improved, and produced a finer quality of wool. The 
whole number of sheep is estimated at 2,000,000, producing an 
average of two and a quarter pounds a head, 4,500,000 pounds^ 
of the value of 3,000,000 of dollars. 

Dresden. Dresden, the capital of Saxony is situated on the 
Elbe, and contains a popiflation of 55,000. The kingdom being 
the principal theatre of the war of 1813, between Bonaparte and 
the allied powers, Dresden became a point of importance, not 
onl3r as the capital of the kingdom, but as commanding the 
navigation of the Elbe. The forces of Napoleon were concen- 
trated at the fortresses of Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, and 
in the neighborhood of the capital. The whole country around 
was a fortified camp ; and the city suffered the distresses inci- 
dent to a military occupation, from which it has scarcely recov- 
ered. 

MoREAU. In one of the battles near Dresden, on the 27th of 
August, 1813, the celebrated general Moreau, while in company 
with the emperor Alexander, observing from an eminence the 
movements of the conflicting armies, received a mortal wound 
from a cannon shot, of which he died on the first of September. 
During the first years of Bonaparte's reign, Moreau was one of 
his most distinguished generals. He Sler wards became his 
enemy, was involved in Pichegrue's conspiracy, and banished 
from France. He came to the United States, purchased a 
beautiful country residence on the banks of the Delaware, at 
Morristown, opposite Trenton, which he occupied several years. 
A retired life in a country village in the United States, with the 
little respect paid to laurels gained in foreign wars, has few at- 
tractions for ambitious Europeans, who have acquired celebrity 
in their own country. Moreau readily listened to an invitation 
from the allied powers, in 1813, returned to Europe, and took 
the principal direction of the Prussian armies against France. 
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Leipsic. Leipsic, the second city of the kingdom, stands on 
a large fertile plain, encircled with thriving villages, in latitude 
51° north, and has a population of 40,000. The great fairs of 
Leipeic, are noted in the commerce of Europe. They usually 
draw together 8 or 10,000 citizens and foreigners, from various 
parts of Europe. The book trade of Leipsic is extensive, and 
of a peculiar character. Every -Grerman publisher has an agent 
in the city, who receives and disposes of nis publications. The 
agents send packages twice a week into all parts of Germany. 
Two great book fairs are also annually held there, at which 
booksellers attend from various parts of Euro])e. Germany is 
noted as being the land of authors. The Leipsic book cata- 
logues exhibit their numbers. The university founded in this 
city in 1409, is one of the most ancient and distinguished on the 
continent. It has 1300 students, 70 professors, and a library 
containing 60,000 printed volumes, and 1600 manuscripts. 

This citjr is noted for the decisive militaiy events wnich took 
place within its limits, and in its vicinity, from the 12th to the 
19th of October, 1813. Napoleon was then in possession of the 
city and its environs, with an armjr of 100,000 men. The grand 
army of the allies, Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, amf^unting 
to 120,000, commanded by the Austrian general Suartzenburg, 
and attended by their monarchs in person, made an attack on 
the morning of the 16th of October. The battle was to decide 
whether Napoleon was to govern Europe, as the sole arbiter of 
its destinies, or whether it was to remain subject to its hereditary 
monarchs ; a question of great importance to them, but of little 
consequence to the people. The battle lasted through the day, 
with various and alternate success, and left the parties at eve- 
ning much in the same relative situation as in the morning. 
Napoleon acting on the defensive, and maintaining his position, 
claimed a victory, and ordered the bells of Leipsic to be rung 
to announce the event On the 17th, both armies, as if by mutual 
consent, reposed. On the 18th, the battle was renewed, and 
Napoleon compelled to retreat. On the 19th, the retreat became 
a disorderly night, and the allies gained a complete victory. 
Napoleon lost two thirds of his whole army, all his artillery and 
baggage, and narrowly escaped from capture. These battles 
were decisive of the fate of Europe, being the termination of 
Bonaparte's successful military career. 

In no. country in Europe is education better attended to, and 
in none of equal extent is the number of printing and book 
establishments so great Common schools sure established 
generally in the parishes ; the lower classes are taught to read 
and write, and in the larger towns are schools where £e children 
of the poor are taught gratis. 

The reigning prince, Frederick Augustus, woM bom in 1797, 
and succeeded his uncle, Anthony, in 1836, his father having 
renounced his claim in his imov. 
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Hanover. Hanover, another important portion of the Grer- 
manic Confederacy, was erected into a kingdom, and its con- 
stituent parts defined by the congress of Vienna. It consists of 
Hanover proper, the duchy of Bremen, the principality of Lune- 
burg, and several other small portions, not forming a consoli- 
dated, contiguous whole, but several detached parts. Its area 
is 14,000 square miles, and its population a million and a half^ 
principally Lutheran protestants. While the German empire 
existed, Hanover, then without its additions, was an important 
electorate. In 1714, its prince elector became king of Great 
Britain, under the title of George the first ; an event inauspi- 
cious to both coimtries. The king, partial to his hereditary 
dominions, engaged his adopted nation in wars for their pre- 
servation and enlargement, m which his new subjects had no 
interest ; and entailed on them a national debt, which has in- 
creased beyond all power of redemption. 

Hanover, from being an independent power, has become an 
appendage of the British empire, notwithstanding the sovereign- 
ties of both nations are intended to be kept distinct, the king of 
Great Britain, as such, having no authority as elector of Han- 
over. 

In 1807, Bonaparte having conquered Germany^ associated 
together several of its northern principalities, of which Hanover 
was the chief, and formed the kin^om of Westphalia, of which 
he constituted his brother Jerome king. This monarchy existed 
from 1807 to 1814, when it fell to pieces with the rest of Bona- 
parte's creations, and its various portions were disposed of by 
the congress of Vienna. 

Its Government. The title and office of elector having 
ceased by the dissolution of the German empire, Hanover with 
sundry appendage^, was constituted a kingdom, and George 
the third, of Great Britain, its king. The succession has con- 
tinued in George, and William the fourth. The principles of 
the Hanover government exclude females from the succession, 
and on the accession of queen Victoria to the British throne, the 
crown of Hanover passed to Ernest Augustus, (late duke of 
Cumberland) fourth son of George third, deceased. 

Constitution. In 1819, the prince regent of Great Britain, 
during the incapacity of the king, exercising the same office in 
Hanover^ gave to it a constitution, in compliance with the 13th 
article of^ the Germanic Confederation. This instrument, like 
the others from the same source, gave the people but the sem- 
blance of power. It provided that no untried principles should 
be introduced, but that the two cheunberis which were constituted 
by it, should exercise the same privileges as the provincial 
deputies had formerly done. Thev were founded upon the old 
aristocratic principle^ neither chamber being a representation of 
the people. The prince regent reserved to himself the right of 
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modi^ing this charter at pleasure. The first session of the 
chambers, under this instrument, commenced December 28th, 
1819, and was opened by the duke of Cambridge, brother of the 
prince regent, and by hun delegated to exercise an authority in 
Hanover, to which neither had title. He informed the chambera 
that they were divided into two branches only to enable them 
to investigate the affairs of the country more thoroughly, but 
not to adopt different principles in their deliberations. Publicity 
of debate was not allowed, and the privilfeges of the chambers 
amounted to little more than the liberty of discussing such mat- 
ters as Uie government thought proper to bring before them. 
The present king, in 1837, issued a proclamation expressing his 
dissatisfaction with the constitution, and hia opinion that it is 
not binding on him. The people of Hanover are much dis^ 
pleased with this act of their new monarch. 

The proceedings of the German princes, in granting to their 
subjects what are called constitutions, under the ISiti article of 
the confederacy, taught them and the rest of Europe, that 
npthing which bears any resemblamce to the true principles of 
civil liberty, is to be expected from the hands of an absolute 
sovereign: if ever obtained, it must be by the exertions of the 
people in opposition to the claims of hereditary monarchs. 

Hanover has one university, 37 gymnaisia and Latin schools, 
four seminaries for the education of school masters, and 3561 
common schools. Its public debt is 12,000,000 of dollars, and 
its annual revenue 1,300,000. 

Hanover^ the capital of this kingdom, is an inconsiderable 
city, contaming a population of 27,000, and deriving its conse- 
quence only from being the residence of the court 

Hamburg. Hamburg, the most considerable of the four free 
cities which form constituent portions of the Germanic Confed- 
eration, is situated on the river Elbe, eighty miles from its 
mouth. It has a population of 122,000, and also exercises juris- 
diction over an adjacent territory containing 28,000 inhabitants. 
It has an extensive commerce, being the princinal port for the 
introduction of foreign goods into the interior or Germany. 

Elbe. The Elbe, one of the principal rivers in Europe, rises 
in the Carpathian mountains on the borders of Turkey, and pur- 
suing a northwesterly course a distance of 500 miles, passes 
through Bohemia, Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, and falls into 
the German ocean at CuxhaveiL in latitude 54^ north. It is 
navigable for the largest class of merchant ships to Hamburg, 
and for the smaller class to a considerable distance into the inte- 
rior. Passing through several independent States, the use of 
its waters for the purposes of navigation have occasioned much 
contest. The Congress of Vienna indeed declared that the 
navigation of all the waters of Germany should be free ; but the 
right of that body to make and enforce such a declaration, has 
14 
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been denied, and its effects in a great measure avoided by the 
lower proprietors, by the imposition of heavy transit duties. 

Frankfort. Rothschilds. Frankfort on the river Maine, 
is the second of the four imperial free cities, as to size and 
importance. It contains 44,000 inhabitants, and the adjacent 
territory allotted to it by the Congress of Vienna, has 100 square 
miles, and 10,000 inhabitants. Frankfort derives much of its 

S)Utical consequence from its being the permanent seat of the 
ermanic diet It ifi*also noted for being the birthplace and the 
principal seat of business of the Rothschilds, the greatest bank- 
mghou^e in Europe. This celebrated firm has raised itself 
from an humble sphere to an unexampled degree of wealth and 
importance, by a judicious enterprise, a sagacious and systematic 
series of operations, a reputation for fair dealing, and a correct 
estimate or human character, aided by a course of events favor- 
able to their views. 

The father of the five brothers, who were all living in 1830, 
was bom in Frankfort in 1743, and died in 1812. He was a poor 
Jew, and left an orphan at the age of eleven, and as was common 
for persons in that condition, was educated for a teacher. Pos- 
sessing some knowledge in letters, he obtained at an early 
period employment as a clerk in a banking house in Hanover. 
In a few years, by industry and frugality, he acquired sufficient 
capital to set up a small business in his native city. His activity, 
intelligence, and integrity, procured him an extensive credit, 
insomuch that in 1803, he was enabled to contract for a Danish 
loan of $4,000,000. The house now consists of five brothers, 
Anselm, bom in 1773, the head of the establishment, residing 
at Frankfort Solomon, bom in 1774, resides alternately at 
Berlin and Vienna. Nathan, born in 1777, resides in London. 
Charles, born in 1788, resides at Naples ; and James, born in 
1792, resides at Paris. 

In 1813, those great political events occurred, which raised 
this house to the position it has since occupied in the commer- 
cial and financial concerns of the world. Some idea of its im- 
portance may be formed from, the fact, that in the course of 
twelve years it has raised and loaned to different powers of 
Europe $500,000,000. The extraordinary success of the Roths- 
childs, aside from the great opportunities which they have en- 
joyed from political circumstances favorable to their enterprise. 
IS to be attributed to a strict adherence to two fundamental 
maxims enjoined on them as the dying commands of their father. 
First, that all their operations should be common ; every propo- 
sition of magnitude made to one should be submitted to the 
deliberations of all ; and that no enterprise should be undertaken 
tmtil it should be fully discussed in all its bearings, and when 
resolved upon, that it should be executed with vigor by ^leir 
imited exertions. The second was, not to aim at exorbitant 
profits, but to set limits to every operation, and as far as human 
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prudence and oversight can do, to render its success independent 
of contingencies. In the strict observance of the latter injunc- 
tion lies the great secret of the Rothschild's success. The rea- 
sonableness of their terms, the punctuality with which thej 
execute their contracts, the simplicity and clearness of their 

Elans, and their judicious manner of carrying them into effect^ 
as given them an unlimited credit, and enabled them to take 
an important part in all great financial operations. 

A constant exchange of couriers is kept up between the broth- 
ers, which are frequently in advance of those of the government 
As Jews, they are excluded from any share in the management 
of the political concerns of Europe ; but as money clmngers 
they have a commanding influence. 

Bremen and Lubec. The two other free cities are Bremea 
on the Weser, with a population of 38,000 ; the whole territory 
assigned to this city by the Congress of Vienna, contains seven- 
ty-four square miles, and 48,000 inhabitants. And Lubec, situa- 
ted on an island in the Trave, fourteen miles from the Baltic, 
and thirty-five northeast of Hamburg. The population of the 
city amounts to 22,000, the territory allotted to it contains 116 
square miles, and an additional population of 18,000. In 1827, 
a convention of friendship, navigation, and commerce, was con- 
cluded by the United States with the free Hanseatic cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec, regulating the intercourse with 
them upon principles of reciprocity. 

Hanseatic League. The political condition of these cities 
had its origin in the 13th century, when a number of cities in 
Germany associated together lor mutual protection, against 
pirates and robbers. This association was called the Hanseatic 
league, and its members Hanse towns. The confederacy ceased 
with the occasion which gave it birth ; but some of its principal 
members retained their political privileges, and in the general 
settlement of the affairs of Germany these four were allowed to 
remain free States. Their constitutions are similar in principle, 
all being of an aristocratic character, though denominated . 
republics. 

The government of Hamburg consists of four burgomasters 
and twenty-four counsellors, who fill vacancies in their own 
body, by a combination of chance and choice. Three of the 
burgomasters, and eleven of the counsellors must be lawyers, 
and the others merchants. To the senate are attached four 
syndics and four secretaries. The ordinary public business is 
transacted by the senate alone. The city is divided into five 
. parishes, each of which sends thirty-six members to a college 
of 180, from which are chosen a council of 60, and from them 
a body of 15 elders, united with the senate. The senators and 
elders alone receive salaries. The court of appeals of the free 
cities of the Germanic confederacy is the highest judicial tribu- 
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nal. Each city is bound to flimish its military contingent ; of 
which Austria has the direction, and employs it chiefly in 8up> 
pressing liberal principles. 

Netherlands. The kingdom of Netherlands, as put together 
and given to William, Prince of Orange, under the name of 
king William I., in 1815, consisted of the seven united provin- 
ces of Holland, the ten Belgic provinces formerly subject to 
Austria, and the German duchy of Luxemburg, bounded on the 
south and southwest by France, on the east by Germany, and 
on the north and west by the north sea, between 50° and 54*^ 
north latitude, and contained 25,000 square miles, and 6,000,000 
of inhabitants, nearly equally divided between protestants and 
catholics. Its foreign possessions are in Asia, the island of Java 
and several neighboring small islands, containing 85,000 square 
miles, and 6,500,000 inhabitants. In Africa 100 square miles, 
and 15,000 inhabitants ; and in America 10,000 square miles, 
and 90,000 inhabitants ; making an aggregate of foreign terri- 
tory of 958,000 square miles, and 6,667,000 inhabitants. This 
estimate, it should be noted, inchides all the inhabitants of the 
islands and territories in which the Dutch have permanent 
establishments ; nine tenths of which are natives, over whom 
Europeans have no control. 

Belgium. The territory of Belgium, composing a part of this 
kingdom, was, at an early period of the revolution, conquered by 
France and incorporated with that republic. Holland under- 
went various mutations, at one time forming a Batavian repub- 
' lie, in imitation of, and under the direction of France ; and at 
another, it formed the kingdom of Holland, under Louis Bona- 
parte. At the general peace, the condition of these states of 
course fell under the cognizance of the regulators of Europe. 
None of their proceedings were attended with more difficulties, 
or more unfortunate results, than the formation of this king^ 
dom. It was indeed a compact, contiguous, and densely popu- 
lated territory, well situated to form one respectable state, had 
the religion, manners, genius, language and inclination of the 
inhabitants led to it, but these indicated any thing rather than 
an harmonious union. The Dutch were protestants, engaged in 
commercial pursuits, having a language, manners and customs 
peculiar to themselves. 

The Belgians, or Flemings, as they were formerly called, 
were Catholics in their religion, agriculturists aud manufac- 
turers in their employments, and essentially French in their 
lan^age and manners. Nothing short of absolute power, 
wielded by a despot, could hold together such a heterogeneous 
mass. Neither party were satisfied with the union. It was, 
however, carried into effect, and in March, 1815, king William 
I. was proclaimed king of the Netherlands, prince of Liege, 
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and duke of Luxemburg ; and in June following, acceded to 
the confederacy for hie German dominions. 

Constitution of the United Kingdom, The same year, a 
convention was called to meet at Brussels to form a constitution 
for the United Kingdom. At this meeting, Belgium had a 
greater number of members, in proportion to its population, than 
Holland. An instrument was drawn up purporting to be a con< 
stitution for the kingdom. On taking tne final question of ac- 
ceptance, there were 1323 votes polled, 527 in favor, and 796 
a^nst it This, by a singular mode of compution, was de- 
clared to be an affirmative vote. It was found mat a number of 
votes had been given conditionally, which was contrary to rule, 
and that 126 votes had been given on account of religious mo- 
tives, which were deemed insufficient, these were subtracted 
from the negative, and added to the affirmative, as were also 
280 votes of members who were absent This mode of count- 
ing the votes, ffave a majority in favor of the constitution. It 
was approved by the king, and went into operation August 24th, 
1815. By this instrument, the kingdom is declared to be a limited 
constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the male Une of the 
house of Orange ; females to succeed only in case of the total 
extinction of males. The king can wear no foreign crown. 
He has plenary executive powers, according to European ideas 
of that office. Important measures are to be submitted to a 
council of state, composed of twenty-four members, taken, as 
far as practicable, from all the provinces. The king, however, 
is fineiUy to decide on such measures, and if he pleases, may 
decide contrary to the opinions of the council. His determina- 
tion is communicated to the minister of state. The States gen- 
eral, or legislative body, is to consist of two chambers, a senate 
appointed by the king for life, to consist of not more than sixty, 
nor less than forty members ; senators must be forty years old. 

The second chamber consists of 110 members, divided equally 
between Holland and Belgium, chosen for three years, with a 
provision for the renewal of one third annually. After this 
parade of forming a legislative body, an American is astonished 
at the restriction of its powers. Neither house originate any 

Sropositions ; they all proceed from the king, who first sen<u 
lem to itie second chamber, which, ailer discussion cmd accept-* 
ance, sends them to the first for ratification. 

The States general have indeed the right of making proposals 
for laws to the king, in which case they must originate with the 
second chamber, and if not approved by the king, must be with- 
drawn, and are not to be published or presented a second time 
during the same session. Personal liberty, the freedom of reli- 
gious opinion and worship, and a correct system for the admin- 
istration of justice, was secured by competent provisions. This 
14* 
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instrument, one of the most liberal of the modem European 
constitutions, affords another evidence of the degree ofiiolitical 
liberty which the people are to expect from the hands of heredi- 
tary sovereigns. The royal residence, and the place of meeting 
of the States general, was to be alternately at the Hague and 
Brussels. 

Wi LLi AM I. William I. was bom hereditary prince of Orange 
in 1772. The office of stadtholdor in the Dutch government, 

f previous to the French revolution, was hereditary in his family, 
t embraced all the important executive powers of a limited 
monarchy. On the death of his father, in 1806, the title and 
office descended to him ; both, however, were merely nominal, 
the country from which he derived them, being subject to the 
powers of France. He was an active and brave officer in the 
armies opposed to Bonaparte, and a brave, mild, and judicious 
prince, after his succession to the throne of the Netherlands, 
consulting the good of his subjects, and endeavoring to promote 
harmony among them. 

Full, nowever, in the belief of the prerogatives of hereditary 
sovereigns, and feeling the need of foreign aid to keep together 
the discordant parts of his kingdom, he joined the holy alUance, 
in 1816. Under his administration, the Netherlands were 
recovering from the calamities of a twenty years' war, of which 
the country had often been the theatre. Nothing, however, 
could reconcile the Belgians to this union. Their prince was a 
protestant, and of course a heretic, and to them a foreigner. 

States Qeneral. The States general exhibited the singu* 
lar picture of a legislative body, deuberating in three different 
languages, the Dutch, the Flemish, and the French, neither of 
which were understood by all the members. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to obviate this difficulty, by an ordinance 
directmg that all public proceedings should be in the Dutch idiom 
of the (^rman language. This increased the confusion; few 
fully understanding this dialect, the ordinance wa^ soon revoked, 
and the debates continued in the languages most famihar to the 
different speakers. 

RfivoLUTioic OF 1830. The Belgians complained that they 
had not a representation in the second chamber in proportion to 
their numbers, and that officer were held principally by Holland- 
ers. This, to a certain extent, was admitted, and the apology 
for it, that there were few Belgians competent to discharge pub- 
lic trusts, by no means tended to allay the excitement. The tarifi^ 
or manner of imposing taxes, was a constant subject of contest 
between the commercial and manufacturing portions of the king- 
dom ; Holland being disposed to lay the prmcipal burdens oa 
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agriculture and manufactures, and Belgium to raise the revenue 
from commerce. 

There was no censorship of the press, subjecting publications 
to a previous examination and allowance, but the severity with 
which alleged libels were punished by the courts, without the 
intervention of juries, in effect produced the same results, and 
was a subject of loud complaint The Brussels anti-adminia- 
tration papers fell under the severe animadversion of the judi- 
ciary. Discontents, arising from a combination of these causes, 
gradually increased, and ripened into an insurrection in August, 
1830, at Brussels. The successful revolution in France of the 
preceding month, gave countenance to, and greatly contributed 
to this event 

The king convoked an extraordinary meeting of the States 
general at the Hague, on this account, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber. He told the Brussels deputies in a firm tone, that he had 
b}r the constitution the sole right of appointing and dismissing 
ministers ; that euldresses presented to him on this subject with 
a pistol to his breast, could not be listened to without a viola* 
tion of his dignity ; that the States general must be consulted 
on all subjects of general moment, and that their legitimate 
demands should be acceded to ; and that he would consider the 
whole subject of the condition of the country more fully. He 
opened the session on the 23d of September, in a speech, stating 
that the constitution could only be altered by them, and recom- 
mended that they should take into consideration the proposed 
changes in the relations which the two great sections of his 
kingdom bore to each other. In this speech, William manifest- 
ed a readiness to acquiesce in the dismemberment of his king- 
dom, rarely to be met with in crowned heads, who usually 
measure their importance by the extent of their possessions. 

On the 29th of September, the States general declared, by 
eighty^-nine votes against nineteen, the legislative and admin- 
istrative separation of Belgium from HoUaiid, but to remain 
under the common sovereignty of the house of Orange, and 
on the first of October, the king ordered the committee to draw 
up an instrument of separation on Uberal principles, to be pre- 
sented for the deliberation and acceptance of the States gcnertd. 
The instrument was approved, and the two sections of the king- 
dom became disconnected. 

iNDEPENDENCfi OF BELGIUM. The first national congress of 
Belgium convened November 10th, 1830, and on the 18th de- 
^ clared the absolute independence of that portion of the kingdom. 
On the 22d they adopted a monarchicadform of government by 
a vote of 174 against 13, and on the 24th, by a vote of 161 to 28, 
excluded the house of Orange from the throne of Belgium. On 
the 3d of February they chose the duke of Nemours, eldest son 
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of Phiilippe, king of France, to be king of Belgium, by a vote of 
97 against 95. This would have been little else than making 
the kingdom a province of France. The king of France refused 
to allow his son to accept the crown. The great opposition to 
his election promised nothing favorable to a quiet administra- 
tion. The reason assigned by the king of France for declining 
the honor proffered to his son was, that it would excite jealous- 
ies in other nations against the increasing power of France, 
and probably disturb the peace of Europe. * 

On the 4th of June, the Belgian congress proceeded to a 
•econd choice of a sovereign, when Leopold, prince of Saxe 
Coburg, was elected; of the 196 members present, he had the 
votes of 152 ; 19 did not vote at all, 14 voted for another candi- 
date, and 10 were opposed to the election of any king. A con- 
stitution was formed, by which the powers of the crown were 
more limited, and greater liberty eiyoyed by the people, than 
in any other European monarchy. Leopold accepted tliis offer 
and took the oath to support the constitution. Belgium thence- 
forward became organized as a limited moneu>chy, and wew 
admitted into the family of nations. 

Leopold. Leopold derives his original title, prince of Saxe 
Coburg, from a little state in Grermany, containing a population 
of 80,000, of which an elder brother is the duke or kinff. Leo- 
pold was bom in 1790, and had nothing to distinguish him, but 
an empty title of prince, without power or revenue. In 1816, 
he was married to Charlotte, dau^ter of the prince of Wales ; 
and who it was expected would one day succeed to the British 
throne. This was said to be a match of choice. Leopold visit- 
ing England in 1814, in the train of the Emperor Alexander, 
attracted the attention and gained the affections of the princess. 
The projected match between her and William, prince of 
Orange, son of the king of Netherlands, on her earnest solicita- 
tion, was given up, and the one with Leopold permitted. She 
died in 1817, at the age of twenty-one, and he enjoys a pension 
from the British government of $50,000 a year, in consequence 
of this connection. He lived in retirement on this income, and 
little noticed until his election to the throne of Greece, in 1830, 
and his subsequent election and acceptance of the throne of 
Belgium. 

He has recently married the daughter of the king 0f France. 
No important events have occurred to develope his character. 
His refusal of the throne of Greece was an evidence of a sound 
judgment; whether his acceptance of that of Belgium detracts 
from it, remains yet to be decided. A singular course of events 
has connected him with the royal blood of two of the principal 
kingdoms of Europe, and given him the offer of two crowns. 

Although this severance of the Netherlands was desirable to 
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both sections, it was not accomplished without bloodshed. At 
its commencement, and during its progress, riots took place at 
Brussels, and other places in Belgium. Important subjects of 
dispute arose between the two kingdoms, as they were now con- 
stituted, principally in relation to Luxemburg, a Grerman duchy, 
which strictly belonged to neither. Belgium claimed it as a 
contiguous territory ; and William as being a personal grant to 
him by the Congress of Vienna, in satisfaction for some other 
German possessions taken from him by that body. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 300.000 ; its chief city, Luxemburg, is one of the 
strongest fortified places in Germany ; and the possession of tho 
duchy gives its owner a voice in the Germanic diet 

During the progress of the controversy the five great powers 
of Europe, France, Austria, Prussia, Great Britain and Russia, 
took upon themselves the office of arbitrators, to settle the terms 
of the separation by their ambassadors at London. No less 
than sixty protocols ojr propositions for settlement passed be- 
tween the arbitrators. Leopold being the adopted son of Great 
Britain and France, wa^ supposed to have a greater influence 
in the conferences than his antagonist. Luxemburg was finaUy 
awarded to the Belgians. A war between Holland and Belgium 
took place. The Dutch seized Antwerp; a French army 
marched to its relief, and William was compelled to acquiesce. 

B£ LQiuM. The territory of Belgium contains eleven thousand 
square miles, and 4,150,000 inhabitants. Brussels, its capital, 
is a pleasEint inland city, containing a population of 75,000. It 
is a favorite resort of the French and JEnglish. Ten miles to 
the southwest of the city- is the village of Waterloo^ on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Soignies, famous for being the head quar- 
ters of Wellington, and giving name to the battle of the 18th of 
June, 1815, which was fought in its neighborhood, and decided 
the fate of Europe. On the evening of the 17th, Wellinffton was 
indulging himself with the belles of Brussels at a bml, when 
news arrived of the near approach of Napoleon, with a superior 
force, and called him from that scene of gaiety cmd pleasure, to 
one of hard fighting and victory. 

The principal commercial city is Antwerp, on the Scheldt, 
accessible to vessels of the largest size, and the depot for much 
of the interior. A thousand ships enter its port annually. It 
has a po]tolation of 80,000. Its cathedral is tlie most distin- 
euished public edifice. The steeple, built of stone, exceeds 400 
leet in height 

Belgium, or as it was formerly more usually called, Flanders, 
seems to have been the common battle ground of Europe. It 
has been the principal seat of more wars, and the theatre of 
more battles, than any other country of equal extent in the world. 
Most of them were wars in which the people of Flanders had 
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no immediate interest; and served them only to desolate and 
destroy their country. 




^ West front of Antwerp Catbedral. 

Holland. Holland, or the seven United Provinces, as they 
were formerly called, retained their king, the common name of 
the Netherlands, and their constitution, after the separation ; 
and with the additions which were finally acceded to, by the 
protocols of thov arbitrating powers, their population amounts to 
nearly 3,000,000. A singular feature in the face of this country 
is, that a considerable* portion of it is below the level of 'Ij^ie ad- 
jacent seas, and is protected from inundation by dikes biiilt at 
great expense. The dikes are sometimes broken through, and 
Si^ surrounding country flooded. Holland is intersected in every 
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direction by canals, on which passengers and goods are trans- 
ported in boats, drawn by horses, at the rate of from three to 
five miles an hour. 

Amsterdam, the commercial capital of Holland, is built on 
piles, and on land recovered from tne sea. It contains a popu- 
lation of 200,000, and was formerly one of the richest cities in 
Europe. The events of the Frencn revolution nearly ruined its 
commerce, and it has not yet recovered its ancient prosperity. 
A new canal, extending from its harbor to the eitremity of 
North Holland, a distance of fifly miles, promises great advsm- 
tBige to the commerce of the city. The canal is designed for 
sloop navigation. 

The political capital of Holland is the Hague, a pleasant city, 
thirty miles southerly from Amsterdam, and three from the sea. 
It has a population of 44,000. It derives its principal conse- 
quence from being the residence of the court, and foreign am- 
bassadors, and often the seat of important negotiations. 

River Scheldt. The river Scheldt rises in France, passes 
through both divisions of the Netherlands, and enters the sea at 
Flushing. It is navigable for sea vessels to Antwerp. Passing 
in a short distance, in part through the territories of three 
powers, its navigation has ever been the subject of deep interest, 
and sometimes of war, between the upper and lower proprietors 
on its waters. When the navigation is shut or prohibited, 
Amsterdam supplies Belgium and much of the interior of Ger- 
many with foreign merchandize ; when it is open, Antwerp has 
the same trade. The Dutch succeeded in stopping its naviga- 
tion for nearly two hundred years before the French revolution. 
It was then opened, and was decreed to be kept open by the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Character op the Dutch. The condition of the soil and 
climate of Holland, seems to have much influence on the char- 
acter and manners of its inhabitants. The humidity of the 
climate renders them phlegmatic and slow. The Dutch are 
not dissolute ; this has oeen imputed rather to the coldness of 
their disposition and their parsimonious turn, than to any prin^ 
ciple of superior virtue. There is much less depravity and 
crune among the lower classes in Holland, than in any other 
country in Europe. To go abroad a little, smoke much, eat 
and dnnk often, and of the best, form the principal enjoyments 
of the rich Hollanders. They do not appreciate, like the French, 
die pleasures of social intercourse, but relish in a higher degree 
the quiet of domestic life. The only intercourse which does 
take place in mcipty, iisually concems business or profession. . 
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Denmark, B$ compoTunt parts. Military and marine force. Sound 
duties. Their origin and present amount. Copenhagen. Danish 
fleet taken by the English. Education and schools. Frederick VI, 
Christian VIIl. Scandinavia. Sweden. Constitution. Election 
of Bernadotte. Religion. Norway. Its constitution. Storthing ^ or 
general assernUv. Religion. Lapland. Extent. Physical chara^ 
ter. Means of svbsistence^ and character of the inhabitants. Rein- 
deer. Russia. Its extent. Population. Army and navy. Military 
colonies. Government. Meeting of a convention to form a constitu- 
tion. Grades of inhabitants. Cossacks, Peter I. Catharine II. 
Alexander. Nicholas. Religion of Russia. Greek church. Educa- 
tion. Chief cities. Petersburg. Moscow. Its conflagration. Re^ 
building. Archangel. Odessa. Astracan. ToboUki. 

Denmark. The kingdom of Denmark consists of the islands 
of Zealand and Funen, at the entrance of the Baltic, of the 
peninsula of Jutland, and the duchy of Sleswick. The duchies 
of Holetein and Luneburg in Germany, also belong to it, con- 
stituting it a member of 3ie Germanic confederacy. Denmark 
proper, exclusive of these duchies, contains oidy 17,000 square 
miles, and 1,600,000 inhabitants. Its other possessions are Icq- 
land^ and Faroe isles, Greenland, some places on the coast of 
Guinea, Tranquebar and Serampore, in the East Indies, and 
St Thomas, St. Johns, and St Croi^G, in the West Indies. The 
whole population of the kingdom and its colonies, amounts to 
2,125,000. 

Government. Previous to the year 1660, the kingdom of 
Denmark, like that of Sweden and Norway, was a limited and 
elective monarchy. In 1660, a revolution commenced which 
terminated in 1666, by a solemn act of the States, renouncing 
thejr rights, and declaring the king to be vested with absolute 
power, and Denmark thereafter became one of the most despotic 
kingdoms in Europe. Norway remained a constituent part of 
the Danish kingdom until 1^814, when it was ceded to Sweden, 
contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants. The navy of Den- 
mark consists of four ships of the line, seven frigates, and 
eighteen small vessels, ana its standing miUtary force of 38,000 
men. Its religion is Lutheran, according to the Augsburg 
confession, but all sects are tolerated, and adimtted to hold office 
without distinction. 
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Sound Duties. At Elsinore, on the eastern coast of the 
island of Zealand, Denmark collects the Sound duties from all 
vessels entering the Baltic. The average number of ships of 
all nations, paying these duties annually, is 10,000. The toll 
paid by English^ Dutch, French, and Swedish ships, is one per 
cent on the estimated value of their cargoes ; and on those of 
other nations, one and a quarter. The amount is little short of 
a million of dollars annually. The entrance to the Baltic at 
this place^ is four miles in width, and is defended by a strong 
fortress called Cronberg castle. The ship channel psisses near 
the fort, where vessels are brought to and pay the required 
duties. The commencement of this impost is not ascertained by 
any authentic historical records. In the 15th century it is spoken 
of as an ancient custom. It probably had its origin in the pur- 
pose of maintaining light-houses, for the benefit of navigation 
through the narrows, and when first established might not have 
been more than sufiicient for that object. In later periods, it is 
a principal source of revenue to the crown, and voluntarily sub- 
mitted to by other nations. 

Copenhagen. Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom, also 
stands on this island, at the bottom of a large bay, forming its 
harbor, and contains a population of 100,000. In 1807, a con- 
siderable portion of the city was destroyed by an English fleet 
under lord Nelson. In the war of that period between England 
and France, Denmark had anxiously sought to preserve a 
neutrality. She then possessed a valuable fleet, which was 
lying in the harbor of Copenhagen ; a French army appeared 
in the neighborhood, reqmring Denmark to adopt Bonaparte's 
continental system, as he called it, that of exdudmg British pro- 
ductions from the continent Great Britain, apprehensive that 
Copenhagen would be occupied by the French, and the Danish 
fleet fall into their hands, required that it should be removed to 
an English harbor for safety. Denmark refused, and an English 
fleet of twenty-three ships of the line entered the harbor, and 
bombarded Copenhagen for three days. Four hundred houses 
were laid in ruins; 1300 inhabitants perished. No efiectual 
resistance was attempted, and the city surrendered on the 7th 
of September. The Danish fleet, then consisting of eighteea 
ships of the line, and fifleen frigates, were conducted into an 
English port 

Education. Education is more cultivated in Denmark than, 
in almost any other absolute government The king and his 
enlightened and able minister, Bernstorfie, are its patrons. 
They seem to have reversed the principle, that an absolute 
government relies for its safety (ki the ignorance of the people. 
It is rare to find a subject of Denmark who cannot read. In 
1822, the system of mutual instruction, on the Lancasterian plan, 
was introduced under the patronage of the government; in the 
15 
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succeeding year, the number of schools on this plan was 244, 
and in 1829, 2500. Much is due to the efforts of a benevolent 
society, established at Copenhagen, for the promotion of element- 
ary learning. This institution is not confined, as in France, to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious instruction, but ex- 
tends^ history, geography,<cmd'the higher branches of literature. 

Frederick VI. Frederick VI. was born in 1768. In 1808, 
he succeeded to the crown, on his fkther's death. Some of his 
good deeds, were, the abolition of Feudal servitude, by which 
tenants were bound to render services to their landlords at 
pleasure ; the prohibition of the African slave trade, in 1792, at 
an earlier period than any other power, and its final abolition in 
1803 ; the establishment of a regular and impartial system of 
jurisprudence j and an anxious, though unsuccessful endeavor 
to maintain neutrality in the European wars. This wise course 
has been rewarded by the affections of his subjects, insomuch 
tfiat Norway, though a subjected and dependent kingdom, was 
unwilling to be separated. Denmark has been free from the 
insurrections and revolutions which have shaken other govern- 
ments, and though in theory one of the most absolute and despotic 
of the European powers, in the conduct of its affairs it has oeen 
one of ihe best 

Christian VIII. Frederick VI. died at Copenhagen, on the 
6th of December, 1839. The throne is now filled by his cousin 
and legitimate successor. Christian VIII. 

Scandinavia. The great northern peninsula of Europe, an- 
ciently csdled Scandinavia, is almost wholly surrounded oy the 
Baltic sea, the Northern, Atlantic, and the Arctic oceans. It 
extends from latitude 55° to 71°, its northern extremity being 
several degrees within the arctic circle. The whole population 
of this norSiem region is six millions. It consists ofmree prin- 
cipal divisions, Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. The army 
consists of 45,()00 men, and the navy of twelve ships of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and sixty small vessels. 

Sweden. The foundation of the present constitution of 
Sweden was laid in 1772, under the reign of Augustus III. 
The monarchical power is hereditary in the male Ene, to the 
exclusion of females. This monarchy is one of the most limited 
and best defined in Europe. .The king appoints to all offices, 
and has the power of granting pardons, but cannot enact new 
laws, interpret old ones, raise taxes, or declare war, without the 
consent orthe states. The constitution guarantees to the citi- 
zens the rights of persons and property. The liberty of the 
press is also among the number of the fundamental laws, which 
cannot be modified without the consent of the states. This 
body is composed of four orders ; 1st The noblesse, in which 
every noble family is represented ; 2d. The clergy, represented 
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by the bishops, and by pastors chosen by each chapter ; 3d. 
The burgesses, whose deputies are chosen by the principal towns 
and cities ; and 4th. The peasantry, represented by delegates 
chosen in their primary assemblies. Each deputy must belong 
to one of these orders, and profess the protestant religion. The 
states of Sweden thus composed, have under their management 
the finances of the nation, making laws, and the regulation of 
commerce. They are convoked by the king once in five years, 
and oftener, if in his opinion the exigencies of the state re- 
quire it 

Bernadotte. The constitution of Sweden provides that in 
case of the extinction of the male line of royal blood, the states 
shall elect a king. In 1810, Charles XIII. the reigning prince, 
was the only male of the royal, blood, and without any expecta- 
tion of issue. It was not thought expedient to wait until his 
death should leave the government witnout a head, before they 
proceeded to execute this important trust ; and at their session 
in that year, they made choice of Charles John Bernadotte, one 
of the most distinguished of the French generals under Bona- 
parte, to be crown prince of Sweden, and successor to the reign- 
mg monarch. 

Bonaparte assented to this choice, and Bernadotte was cor- 
dially received by the reigning prince, and with his consent and 
that of the states, took possession of the government in 1810, 
but his succession to the crown did not take place until the de- 
mise of the king in 1818. In his view, the best good of Swe- 
den forbade a connection with Bonaparte or the furtheremce of 
his objects. A coldness took place oetween the emperor and 
crown prince, which soon ripened into hostility, and Sweden 
became an important member of the European confederacy 
against the aggrandizement of France. On the fall of Bona- 
parte, he received the important accession of Norway, and by 
nis judicious conduct, eventually reconciled the people of Nor- 
way to the change. Bernadotte was a Frenchman, born at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, in 1764, and has issue, a son and several 
grandsons, which afford a promise of perpetuating the succesr 
sion in his family. 

Productions or Sweden. Sweden contains about three 
fourths of the inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
evangelical Lutheran religion is the religion of the state, which 
the monarch, on his accession, is sworn to support. • A Swede 
who abandons it, loses his civil rights. Sweden is a land of 
mines, and a great portion of its inhabitants are employed in 
mining. 

Before the discovery of America, it was the principal region 
for the production of silver ; and it now produces 1500 tons of 
copper, and 60,000 tons of iron annually. Stockholm, the capi- 
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tal of Sweden, stands on three small islands at the outlet of a 
lake into the Baltic, in latitude 59°, and is said to be the hand- 
somest built city in the north of Europe. It has a population of 
80,000. Grottenburg is the principal commercial town near its 
southwestern border, and has a population of 24,000. Out of 
Europe, Sweden possesses the small island of St Bartholo- 
mews, in the West Indies, having 18,000 inhabitants. 

Norway. Norway is separated from Sweden by a rang^ of 
mountains, extending nearly the whole length of the two king- 
doms. Its coast is washed by the northern Atlantic ocean, and 
furnishes but few good harbors. Maelstrom, a celebrated whirl- 
pool, fatal to vessels which come within its reach, is on this 
coast Christiana, the capitsd of Norway, is situated in latitude 
60°, and contains 11^000 inhabitants. Bergen, the principal 
commercial town, is situated on the Atlantic coast in latitude 
60°, and contains a population of 18,000. The principal trade 
consists in the exchange of lumber, hides, and dried fish of 
Norway, for grain, and other necessaries, brought by the En- 
glish, Dutch, and Germans. 

Hammerfest is the most northerly town in Europe, and con- 
tains less than one hundred inhabitants. 




. Hammpifest. 
Constitution. The union of Norway with Sweden, was that 
of two nations under one head, each retaining its own constitu- 
tion, laws, and customs. The government of Norway, by the 
act of union, was declared to be a limited or constitutional mon- 
archy, with some improvements upon its former condition. AU 
orders of nobility were to be abohshed after the death of those 
who then held them. The king wad chief Magistrate ; but no 
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taxes could be imposed, or laws made, without the consent of a 
general assembly of the kingdom, called the Storthing. 

This body meets once in &ree years, in the month of Janu- 
ary, but may be oflener convened bjr the king on extraordinary 
occasions. It consists of 77 deputies, 26 from the principal 
towns, and 51 from the country, and forms but one body. Their 
costume and appearance as a legislature, is thus described by a 
traveller who attended a meeting of the Storthing, at Christiana, 
in 1827. 

" There were about fifty members present, some of whom 
came from the interior and unfrequented parts of the country, 
and surprised us by the patriarchal simplicity of their appear- 
ance. They were dressed in the coarse grey woollens of the 
peasantry, with long hair reaching to their shoulders, and their 
whole costume reminded one of the fashions of other centuries. 
They seemed like beings of a different era from ourselves." 

These patriarchal legislators oflen manifest a spirit of inde- 
pendence rarely found in more polished bodies, and which 
sometimes produces serious difficulties between them and their 
Swedish rulers ; the latter accusing them of an unreasonable, 
and factious opposition, and they in their turn accusing the 
government of attempting to innovate on their ancient consti- 
tution. 

Religion. The people of Norway are Lutherans. Their cler- 
gy, no less charitable and virtuous than those of other Christian 
countries, are superior to almost any in information and atten- 
tion to professional duties. It is among them that the peasantry 
find well informed teachers, indulgent reprovers, assiduous com- 
forters, and models of good behavior. The peasantry of Nor- 
way do not congregate in towQS and villages, as in more mild 
and hospitable climates, but plant themselves in sepMrate habf 
ations over their rugged country, each one where he can fa 
means of subsistence. 

A village, as it is called in Norway, is often com pose J 
houses scattered over an extent of ten or twelve mik ?^, an 
forming one parish. The peasantry almost universfilly utrerii 
public worship on Sundays. After service the whole popu I at ion 
give themselves up to the amusements of the dance, gymnastic 
exercises, and games of various descriptions. The people of a 
parish, living at considerable distances from each other, and ne- 
cessarily employed through the week in providing subsistence, 
seldom see each other, or enjoy any recreation except on Sun- 
days. The people of Norway are from necessity industrious, 
frugal, and temperate. These in their turn produce health, 
contentment and happiness. 

Lapland. The northern portion of the kingdom of Swjeden, 
together with some territory in the northwest of Russia, is de- 
16* 
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nominated Lapland, not as designating a particular nation or 
kingdom, but as a region having some peculiarities in its physi- 
cal character, and in the manners and appearance of its innaDit- 
ants. The country under this appellation, is bounded on tha 
north by the Arctic ocean; on the east by the White sea and 
Russia ; on the south by other portions of Sweden, and on the 
west by Norway and the Atlantic ocean. 

The North cape, the extreme north point of the continent of 
Europe, is in latitude 71°. The greatest length of the country 
under the name of Lapland, is from east to west 700 miles, and 
breadth 500. The number of inhabitants scattered over this 
territory, is estimated at 60,000. A considerable portion of this 
region, lying within the Arctic circle, the longest day in summer 
is from thirty to sixty hours, and the nights equally long in 
winter. During these long nights, the darkness is in some 
measure alleviated by the snow, and a briliant aurora borealis, 
insomuch as to afford the inhabitants light sufficient for ordina- 
ry purposes. 

The highest mountains are 6000 feet, one half of which is 
above the line of perpetual congelation. The northern regions 
produce very little for the sustenance of man or beast; and the 
country would be uninhabitable without the reindeer, an animal 
which nature seems to have provided for the support and solace 
of man in this inhospitable region. 

Character op the Inhabitants. The Laplander seems to 
bear the same relation to the more southern inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, that the Esquimaux Indian does to the more southern na- 
tive of AmericEu His height is usually between four and five 
feet, OD in average, one foot less than the common height of the 
inhabitants of milder climates. He is of dark complexion, with 
black lialr, strong, hardy, and active limbs, and almost insensi- 
^^ to cold. 

,a pi a n tl ers have no characteristic virtues or vices. Little ex- 
iient, and a strong attachment to one of the most dreary 
itries on earth, may be considered peculiar to tiiem. With 

c property they seldom have disputes requiring the inter- 
vention of courts. They contrive to settle personal controver- 
sies among themselves. Without the means of payment they 
are not the subjects of taxation to any extent, and meir dimin- 
utive size excuses them from military service in the armies of 
Sweden and Russia. Men and money being the principal ^gb- 
jects for which kings desire territory, Lapland is of trimng ac- 
count to either of those powers, and serves little other purpose 
than to add square miles to their dominions. 



Reindeer. One class of this people are denominated moun- 
tain or reindeer, and the other fishing Laplanders, according to 
their different places and modes of living. The mountain I^p- 
laader has no fixed habitation, but wanders about in quest of 
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food for his reindeer. These people usually lodge io tents or 
temporary huts. They use a Kind of long skates in descending 
their hills in winter, and with their assistance go down with 
almost fearful rapidity. 




Laplanders desceudiug a liili m Wiuter. 



The reindeer subsist on the bark and twigs of trees, and on 
moss which they obtain by removing the snow. These animab 
furnish the only mode of transportation, and the principal means 
of support to tneir owners. A Laplander's wealth is estimated 
by the number of his reindeer. The richest have nearly a thou- 
sand. The fishing Laplanders have more permanent and com- 
fortable dwellings on the coast, and subsist principally by what 
they obtain from the water. Some trade is carried on between 
them and their more southern neighbors, consisting in the ex- 
change of their fish for corn and other necessaries. In this 
description of Lapland, it is to be understood, that there is a 
gradual diminution of the intelligence and size of the inhabi- 
tants, as well as of their comforts and means of subsistence, from 
latitude 60° to the most northern inhabited region. 

Russia. The empire of Russia extends over nearly half of 
Europe, the whole of northern Asia, and a portion of the north- 
w 3t coast of America, from latitude 38° to 75° north, and from 
19° east longitude easterly to the 130th degree of west longi- 
tude, embracmg 211°, or considerably more than one half Sie. 
circumference of the eartii. It is bounded north by an ocecud 
of ice extending to the north pole, west by Sweden, the Baltic, 
Prussia, and Austria, south by Turkey, the Black sea. Persia, 
andChma, and east by the Britiah possessions in North America. 
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The southern boundary of the Russian possessions in America, 
W2W settled by a convention between Kuseia and the United 
States, to be the line of the 55th degree of north latitude. The 
whole territory of Russia is computed to be 8,000,000 of square 
miles, equal to one seventh part of the habitaole globe ; and its 
population 57,000,000. 

The Russian navy consists of thirty-two ships of the line, 
twenty-five frigates, one hundred small vessels of war, and one 
handred and fifly gun boats and floating batteries. The army, 
at the lowest pneace establishment, consists of 650,000 men. In 
addition to this foree, Russia has a military colony system, 
singular in its character, and calculated greatly to increase her 
power. 

On the termination of the war with Napoleon, the finances 
and military means of Russia were much exhausted ; and the 
emperor, desirous of increasing his force without further burthen- 
ing the revenue, determined on the recommendation of his min- 
ister, to quarter a portion of the foldiery on the crown peasants, 
and to build military villages, allowing to each house a certain 
portion of land, each soldier composing the colony to become a 
crown peasant, and each crown peasant a soldier ; and both to 
provide for their own support by cultivating the land assigned 
them. The whole male population of proper age to be drilled 
and kept in readiness as a reserve for neld duty. A system of 
laws was framed, adapted to this condition of the colony. The 
whole military force which it was thought necessary to maintain 
on the southern frontier of the empire, was constructed on this 
plan. It not only promoted the population and agriculture of 
the country, but provided for the support of the families of the 
soldiers who mignt be called into actual service, and constituted 
a standing army without expense to the crown. 

In this manner the emperor had in 1824, established a military 
caste, or a kind of belt- extending along his southern border from 
the Baltic to the Black sea, constituting in effect and without 
expense to the crown, a standing army. In this region all 
males are born soldiers, and at the age of seventeen su-e placed 
under the military standard. As soldiers they cease to be ooors, 
and are divided into re^ments and companies, and a portion of 
crown lands set apart wr their supjfort From these lands the 
soldiers, when not on actual service, must provide for themselves, 
their famiUes, and their horses. It is estimated that the number 
of these agricultural soldiers, when the system is completed, 
will amount to 3,000,000, one half of which can be called into 
immediate service, constituting in eflect a permanent standing 
army of 1,500,000 men. From this detail of the military system 
of Russia, the friends of liberal principles in Europe, when they 
see it in the hands of a despot, the head of the holy alliance, de- 
termined to suppress in every nation any attempts of the people 
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to ameliorate their condition, may learn the difficulties to be en- 
comitered in the progress of civil liberty. 

Different Grades of Inhabitants. The inhabitants of 
Russia, as to their political condition, exclusive of the army and 
agricultural soldiery, are divided into three classes or orders. 
The lowest^ and by far the most numerous, are the boors or 
peasants, amounting to 30,000,000. Though not precisely in 
the condition of the African slave, their situation is not much 
better. They are considered as the property of the crown, or 
individual landholders. The lowest grade are transferable 
with the soil, and though not compelled to constant daily labor 
for their masters, the latter take their earnings and require their 
services at pleasure. The next grade are citizens, not nobles 
nor clergymen, enjojring generally the same privileges as per- 
sons of that description in other despotic countries ; with the 
exception of paying to the government whatever the emperor 
requires, they are allowed to enjoy the fruits of their own earn- 
ings. The fughest grade of siibjects are the nobles, of which 
there are about 150,000 families, enjoying some undefined priv- 
ileges and exemptions. 

Government. The government is an absolute hereditary 
monarchy. It has nothing in the shape of a charter, constitu- 
tion, or states general, but is conducted by a council of empire, 
ministers and a senate, there being no representative body. 
Catharine II. in the early part of her reign, aoout the year 1770, 
called together a deputation from all parts of the empire, form- 
ing a states general or representative body, with a view, as she 
expressed it, of establishing a wholesome code of laws for her 
whole kingdom. They assembled at Moscow, and the empress 
opened the session in person, by communicating to them her 
wishes. After keeping them together a sufficient length of 
time to ascertain that no good could result from the confused 
deliberations of such an assembly, she dismissed them ; since 
which, no attempts have been made to form a Russian constitu- 
tion ; it being ascertained, that if such an extensive and diver- 
sified empire is held together, it must be by a despotic power. 
Russia has ever been governed by ukases, or sovereign edicts, 
made by the emperor alone, , and executed by his ministers. 

Punishments, especially for political ofiences, are severe in 
the extreme. A common one is that of the knout, by which 
death is inflicted in the most tragical manner. Another, almost 
equally dreaded, is banishment to the inhospitable reigions of 
Siberia. 

The inhabitants of this extensive empire, are as diversified 
in their manners and character, as is their climate and soil. 
Every grade of civilization is to be found, from the Esquimaux 
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Indian, to the polished inhabitant of Moscow and Petersburg^. 
Beginning at the northeast, Russian America is inhabited by. 
the Esquimaux, the lowest, most ignorant, diminutive and de- 
^aded of American savages. The whole northern region of 
Asiatic and European Russia, to the extent of 2000 miles in 
length, and 300 m breadth, is inhabited by Samoides, of the 
same stature, features, character and manner oi life, with the 
Laplanders of Europe. Next in grade are the Nomade Tar- 
tars, dwelling in tents and temporary huts, wandering over a 
considerable extent of country, where they can find subsistence 
for their flocks. Their occupation consists in tending their 
cattle, and their living depends upon them. A grade above these 
are the stationary tribes of Tartars, who dwell in permanent 
habitations, and subsist in part by agriculture. The whole 
Tartar population of Russia is estimated at 3,000,000, over 
which the government exercises but a partial control, and draws 
but little revenue. 



Cossacks. Next in grade of civilization are the Cossacks, a 
military colony, inhabiting the southern and eastern frontier of 
European Russia, in the region of the Black sea, and the river 
Don. Doing the duty of soldiers in guarding the frontier, they 
are not required to pay taxes in money to the government The 
whole number of fighting men of this class, are estimated at 
700,000 ; but not more than half that number are in actual ser- 
vice, and two thirds of these are employed as guards within 
their own territory ; so that not more than 100,000 Cossacks can 
be counted upon for a foreign war. Each Cossack is liable to 
do military duty from the age of 18 to 50, and to furnish his 
own horse and armor. They form the irregular flying cavalry 
of a Russian army. 

The next grade of inhabitants are those of European Russia, 
of the middle and higher classes, of the same state of civiliza- 
tion, manners and mtelligence, with other inhabitants of 
Europe. 

Peter I. Previous to the commencement of the eighteeth 
century, Russia was a semi-barbarous power, of little considera- 
tion in liie general system of European politics. In the course 
of a century she has become in a great measure, the arbitress of 
Europe. This has been effected principally by two sovereigns, 
Peter I. and Catharine II. Peter was born May 30th, 1672, 
and in June, 1682, was crowned emperor, in conjunction with 
Ivan, an older brother, who from weakness of intellect, took no 
part in the administration of affairs. 

Peter seems to have inherited all the enterprise and talent 
belonging to his family. In April, 1697, he set out on his cele- 
brated tour ; not in the capacity of an emperor, but as an at- 
tachee of an embassy ; which, according to an old Russian cus- 
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torn, was to visit the principal courts of Europe. At Amster- 
dam, he worked incognito, in a Dutch ship yard ; from thence 
he went to the village of Sardam, and assummg the dress of his 
own countrymen, he engaged as a workman under the assumed 
name of Peter MichalottT From thence he returned to Amster- 
dam, and hoth superintended and labored in the building of a 
sixty gun ship, which he sent to Archangel. From Amsterdam 
he went to London, and took a residence near the royal ship 
yard, often declaring that if he were not czar of Russia he would 
be an English admiral. He engaged at London, upweu'ds of 
500 persons to go with him to Russia. He returned to Moscow, 
September 4th, 169S, having spent seventeen months in this 
extraordinary tour. 

The city of Moscow being in the interior, was not suited to 
his views, as the capital of the empire. He thereupon built the 
city of Petersburg, at which he established his court From the 
time of his return to that of his death in 1725, he was sedulously 
employed in improving the knowledge he had obtained in his 
tour, to the benefit of nis subjects, and the aggrandizement of 
his empire. 

Catharine II. The next distinguished occupant of the Rus- 
sian throne, was Catharine II., born in 1729, married in 1745, to 
Peter, heir apparent to the crown, and who became emperor in 
fact in 1761, and was deposed, imprisoned, and assassinated in 
1762, when the crown was placed on the head of his widow, 
under the title of Catharine it. Her reign, for a period of thirty- 
four years, from 1762 to 1796, exhibited a continued effort to 
improve the condition of her subjects, to enlarge her authority, 
and extend her territory, wiOiout any regard to the justice of the 
measures adopted to accomplish the object, giving the fullest 
extent to the maxim, " that the end justifies the means." Under 
the operation of the plans adopted m the reigns of Reter I. and 
Catharine II., Russia rapidly rose to the rank of a first rate 
European power. ' 

Alexander. Catharine died in 1796, and was succeeded by 
her son Paul, born in 1754. His short reign of five years was 
distinguished for nothing but folly and weakness. In March, 
1801, he was assassinated in his bed chamber, by his minister, 
and Alexander, his son, declared emperor. He was born De- 
cember 23d, 1777, and the first four years of his reign was peace- 
ful and prosperous. He employed himself in carrying into 
execution the plans of Peter I. and Catharine II. relatmg to the 
internal administration, and the improvement of the con£tion of 
his subjects. He first sought the friendship of Bonaparte, on 
the ground that by their united councils they could govern 
Europe, but soon found that his friendship, or even peace with 
him, was not to be obtained except by sacrifices disgraceful and 
injurious to Russia. The two emperors became enemies, and 
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from 1805 to 1814, Alexander had full employment in resisting 
the arts and arms of Bonaparte. 

On the fall of the emperor of France, Russia became the 
arbitress of continental Europe. As the head of the holy alli^ 
ance, Alexander has associated the principal powers of Europe 
with him in a league, the object of wnich is to put down by force 
every appearance of liberal or revolutionary principles in any 
nation. 

In the period of peace which succeeded the fall of the French 
emperor, Alexander steadily pursued the object of extending the 
bounds and the influence of Russia. He died suddenly at Ta- 
ganrock, on the Black Sea, December Ist, 1825, at the age of 
forty-eight, and was succeeded by his second brother Nicholas. 
So completely despotic is the government of Russia, that the 
reigning prince is admitted to have the power of disposing of 
the empire to a successor, on the same principles as the owner 
of a private estate. 

Alexander left no children, but had three brothers, Constan- 
tine, Nicholas, and Michael. Alexander had discov^ered in 
Constantine, his elder brother, a want of that firmness, energy, 
and enterprise, which he believed requisite to carry into effect his 
plans, and which he su{)posed Nicholas to possess. He obliged 
Constantine to sign an instrument by which he renounced his 
right to the succession, in favor of^ Nicholas, and lefl this paper 
sealed up in another called his will, in which he appointed 
Nicholas his successor. On the news of Alexander'^ deadi, 
both brothers were proclaimed emperors by different parties. 
Constantine »oon yielded his pretensions to Nicholas, who 
appears to be pursuing the plans of his brother, as well for the 
internal improvement, as for the aggrandizement of the empire. 

Nicholas I. was born July, 1796, and has si^ children. Alex- 
ander, the eldest son, and heir apparent, was born in 1818. 

The public debt of Russia, at the accession of the present 
emperor, was $170,000,000, and the annual revenue $55,000,000. 

Religion. The state religion of Russia is that of the Greek 
church, with a full toleration of all others. All Christian sects 
enjoy equal privileges. That portion of Christians who conform 
in their creed, discipline, and usages, to the views of Christianity, 
as first introduced into the Greek empire, and ^dderwards reduced 
to a system by the patriarchs of Constantinople, is denominated 
the Greek church, and constitutes the prevauing Christian sect 
in Russia, Greece, and the countries to the east of them. Its 
members are estimated at 50,000,000. This church recognizes 
two sources of divine authority, the Bible and tradition. Under 
the latter, it comprehends the doctrines supposed to have been 
orally delivered oy the apostles, but not contained in the New 
Testament, and also such as have been approved by the fathers 
of the Greek church, and the seven first acknowledged general 
councils. 
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Its authorities not only allow, but require their priests to marry, 
as a requisite previous to their ordination; ana if a clergyman 
loses his wife, ne is not allowed to marry agauL or to continue 
his functions, but loses hi& Uving, and must retire to a cloister. 

They reject the doctrines of purgatory, predestination, and 
works of supererogation, but admit me power of pardoning sin% 
and have printed forms of absolution, which they put into the 
hands of a deceased person, at the request of his friends, imme- 
diately on his death. 

They are zealous in their invocation of saints, especially of 
the virgin Mary, and hold relics, graves, and crosses sacred. 
Crossing themselves in the name of Jesus, they consider as 
having a blessed influence. 

They believe in penance, especially of fasting, as a means of 
purifying the soul and obtaining forgiveness. Thev fast on 
We<mesday and Friday of each week, and observe toxa great 
annual fastings, occupying in tlA^.whole, one half the year in 
which they abstain from meat 

They do not recognize the pope or smy one else as infalliblcu 
or as tiie vicar of Christ on earth. They allow no sculptured 
or carved images, but admit of paintings in their churches. 

Education. Education and literature are of modem date in 
Russia, and chiefly confined to the European part of the empire. 
The reigning emperor and his immediate jpredecessor have 
done much to improve the condition of Russia in these respects. 
There are at present fifteen difierent languages spoken within 
the empire, and of every grade of improvement There are 
now eight well endowed imiversities, with 3647 students. The 
whole number of primarjr and intermediate schools at the last 
enumeration, was 1411, with 70,000 scholars, together with 34^ 
schools maintained by the dergy of the Greek church, for the 
lower classes of their parishioners, with 45,000 pupils. At die 
commencement of the eighteenth century, there were but two 
printing presses in Russia; in 1830 there were upwards of sixty. 
The Petersburg Bible society^ was established by Alexander, m 
1818, and has thirty auxiliaries. It has printed and distributed 
the Bible in thirty different languages, and is still extending its 
influence and operations. 

Petebsburg. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian empire^ 
is situated near the mouth of the Neva, at the eastern extremity 
of the gulf of Finland, latitude 60*^ north, 480 miles northwest 
of Moscow. It contains a population of 450,000. A singular 
feature in this population is, that about one quarter only are 
females. Petersburg is the royal residence and the seat of the 
court ; and in beauty and splendor is said to surpass any city in 
Europe. 

The city is of modem date. It was founded by the first em- 
peror whose name it bears, in 1703, when he buut a fort on an 
16 
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island in the Neva, as a defence against the Swedes, and a 
small hut on the opposite bank for his own residence, while 
superintending the building of his city. The hut is still stand-* 
ing, enclosed by a stone building for its preservation. 




Bt Petersburg. 

Petersburg not answering the purpose of a port and naval 
station for his fleet, the emperor, in 1710, built Cronstadt, on an 
island in the gulf of Finland, twenty miles west of Petersburg. 
The harbor is spacious, and consists of three divisions, the mer- 
chants' harbor, the war harbor, and the mole. Cronstadt is the 
principal naval station and commercial depot of Russia on the 
BaJtic; its population is 40,000; 10,000 of whom are sailors. 
Eleven hundred vessels enter and leave the port annually. 

, Moscow. Moscow, the ancient capital of the empire, is situ- 
ated near the centre of European Russia, in latitude 56°. In 
1812 it contained 350,000 inhabitants. The events of Septem- 
ber in that yearj has rendered this city memorable in history. 
After the sangmnary battle of Borodino, in which 100,000 men 
were slain, being about an equal number of French and Rus- 
sians, it was determined that the city must be yielded to Bona- 
Earte. It was at the same time determined to render it a fruit- 
5SS conquest 

Moscow was to be sacrificed to save the empire. The public 
treasure and stores were immediately removed, and the greater 
part of the inhabitants left the city, with such of their effects as 
they could find the means of transporting. The Russian army 
retired to Kaluga, 100 miles to the southwest of Moscow. The 
governor of the city, count Rotopschin, caused the removal of 
the fire department, consisting of 2000 firemen, and 100 engines, 
and also the civil and military city authorities. 

Napoleon arrived before the city on the 13th of September, 
and waited until the 14th, in expectation that the keys would be 
presented to him, accompanied with an invitation to take pos- 
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session. At length, twelve persons of mean appearance, and of 
the lower order, appeared before him, representing themselves 
to be a deputation from the city, and gave him the required 
« invitation. His advanced guard entered on the 14th, and on 
the 15th, Napoleon entered himself, and took possession of the 
Kremlin. Volleys of smoke were soon observed to rise from a 
distance, and flames appeared in all parts of the city. Attempts 
to extinguish them were fruitless ; tne engines had been remo- 
ved, and all Moscow was on fire. 

Finding it imjpossible to subdue the conflagration, Napoleon 
with his suite left the Kremlin, and retired three miles from the 
the city. His orders were, " where you cannot extinguish, plun- 
der." On the first night after the French took possession 
of the city, the large ware-houses in the neighborhood of the 
Kremlin were burned. Napoleon's permission to plunder pre- 
vented his soldiers from making any exertions to extinguish 
the flames. On the fiilh day of Sie conflagration, a high wind 
carried the fire in every direction. No further attempts were 
made to arrest its progress ; Moscow continued burmng until 
the 21st 

Eight thousand dwelling houses, bein^ four fiilhs of the whole 
city, were destroyed. An estimate taken with a view to an 
indemnification of the loss sustained by Moscow and its envi- 
rons by this conflagration, fixes it at $240,000,000. Compen- 
sation was made in part by the Russian government, and by 
contributions in other parts of Europe. It was considered as a 
sacrifice to prevent Bonaparte from getting the command of the 
whole contment. It had the intended e&ct Of the 150,000 
French troops who entered Moscow, under the command of 
Bonaparte, he lost in the course of five^eeks, by death and 
desertion, 40,000. 

He repeatedly soiSght to make terms with Alexander, but 
was as often answered, that the emperor of Russia would hold 
DO intercourse with an enemy in his dominions. Napoleon 
found himself in a desolated and famished country, without the 
means of subsistence, at the approach of a long Russian winter. 
Every thing which could contribute to his support, within the 
reach of his arms, was removed or destroyed. 

A retreat commenced on the 22d of October, attended with 
disaster at every step. Only 20,000 men, the miserable rem- 
nant of the largest and best appointed army which modern Eu- 
rope ever saw, reached France. In the course of ten years, 
Moscow was rebuilt upon an enlarged and improved plan, and 
now contains 250,000 inhabitants. 

Archanqel. Archangel is a considerable port on the Dwina, . 
twenty miles from its entrance into the White sea, in latitude 
65^. It is accessible from the Atlantic, only by doubling the 
North cape. Previous to the building of Petersburg and Cron- 
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stadt, it was the only place of export for the productions of Ru9- 
flia to the maritime States of Europe. 

Odessa. Odessa is the principal Russian port on the Black- 
sea, and is in latitude 46^. In 1792, Catherine II. fixed on this 

J^lace as a commercial emjporium for that part of her dominionB. 
t then contained but few indifferent houses, and was scarcely 
known. It has a good harbor, with a sufficient depth of water 
for the largest ships, and h^s become a place of extensive com- 
merce. Six hundred ships enter its port annually, and its popu- 
lation amounts to 40,000. One third of its commerce is carried 
on by the English. 

The Black sea is situated between Europe and Asia, and widi 
the sea or bay of St Asaph, contains an area of 300,000 square 
miles. It communicates with the Mediterranean through the 
Bosphorus, a narrow strait between the Turkish dominions in 
Europe and Asia. Its navigation is therefore dependent upon 
that power, as the straits cannot be passed without sailing under 
tile guns or Constantinople. It presents between the two pow- 
ers, the much agitated question of the Hght of navigation, be- 
tween the upper and lower proprietors on navigable water. 
Force has been the only arbiter of this question between them. 
While Turkey was the strongest power, and able to maintain 
her claim, the trade of the Black sea was restricted ; since Rus- 
sia has gained the ascendency, it has been opened. 

AsTRACAN. Astracan is the principal city of Asiatic Russia. 
It stands on an island in the Vol^ thirty-four miles from its 
mouth, in the Caspian sea, and in latitude 46°. It is the prin- 
cipal emporium of Commerce for that region, and contains 
30,000 inhabitants. Sixty vessels visit the port annually. This 
great inland lake, called by the inhabitants of the east the Cas- 
pian sea, is six hundred and fifty miles long, from north to 
south ; its breadth varies from one hundred to two hundred and 
sixty miles, being something less than the American lake Su- 
perior. Several large rivers flow into it, but it has no visible 
eutlet. Being in a high northern latitude, evaporation can 
scarcely be supposed sufficient to carry off its surplus waters; 
how they are expended, or what becomes of them, has been a 
subject of much philosophical conjecture. 

ToBOLSKi. Tobolski is the capital of Siberia, liie eastern 
section of Asiatic Russia. It is situated in latitude 58° north, 
twelve liundred miles east of St. Petersburg, and has a popula- 
tion of 25,000, most of them exiles or their descendants. Its 
name strikes a dread upon political offenders, as designating 
the place to which the Russian government sends those whom 
it fears, or who have been convicted of political crimes. * 
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ViceroyaUy of Constantine. Insurrection of \9130. Its result. War" 
saw. Kosciusko. Pulaski. Prussia. Us extent ; population ; milU 
iary force; religion f edutation; government. Constitution or 
charter granted by the king. Character of the reigning mofkirch. 
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dUion, and treatmeiU of women in Turkey, General character of the 
'Parks. Prinzes of the blood, Muhmoudll. The reigning SuUan, 
Proceedings against the Greeks. Rebellion of 1882. Janizaries. 
Their origin^ power ^ and dissolution, Mahomet. Mahometan reli- 
gion. Koran ; its principal tenets, doctrines j and duties enjoined by 
it. Its paradise. Principal cities, Constantinople ; its oaths and 
public buildings. Bursa. Greece. Ancient governments. Conquer- 
ed by Uie Turks. Condition under Thtrkey. Revolution of 182L 
Meeting of the first Congress. Massacre of the Greek clergy. De- 
struction of Scio, Conduct of 4he Holy AUiance. Sympathies excited 
by their condition. Lord Byron^s exertums. His death. Cause of 
Greece in the United States. Frigates tmiU for them at New York, 
Interference of Great Britain, Praitce, and Russia. T%eir terms of 
pacification. BatUe of Navarino. Terms accepted. Choice of a 
sovereign. Ather^s, General view of Europe ; how it affects the 
VhiUd States. 

Poland. The kingdom of Poland, though now effaced from 
the map of nations, forms an interesting article in a view of the 
present condition of Europe. Poland as it existed before iti 
first dismefflahcrment in 1772, extended from the foot of the Car- 
pathian mountains, and the fertile plains of the Ukraine, in lati- 
tude 47^, to the shores of the Baltic, in latitude 56°, Euid over 
an extent of 17° of longitude, from 15° to 32° east, comprising 
284,000 square miles, and 12,000,000 inhabitants. The coun- 
tnr/principcdly aplain, as its name denotes, is called the ^anary 
or Europe, yielding an abundant supply for its less fertile por- 
tions. Its principed mineral is salt, or which it produces great 
quantities for the neighboring countries. 

Government. Poland, like the west of Europe, was originally 
a feudal hereditary monarchy, and occupied an important statioa 
16* 
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in its general concenifl. In 1752, in consequence of the extin- 
guishment of die reigning dynasty, it became elective, the king 
being chosen by a diet, or assembly of the States, and without 
annexing to it tne hereditary (]^uality. The electing diet con- 
sisted ofan assemblage of nobility and clergy, without any defi- 
nite rules for designating the right of membership; always 
however, exeluding the commonn^ they not being then deemed 
of sufficient consequence to be entitled to a representation. In 
the condition in which Europe was in the l&th century, as to 
morals, religion, and political information, this was the worst 
species of government that could, have been devised. Each no- 
ble attended the diet of election with as great an armed retinue 
as he could raise. Each had his favorite candidate, and after a 
scene of turbulence, generally attended with bloodshed, the suc- 
cessful candidate usually owed his elevation to the interference 
of some foreign power. The elected king was subservient to 
the views orthat power by whose influence he was chosen, 
bountiful to those by whose votes he had nominally been eleva- 
ted, and vindictive to his enemies. During the two centuries 
which the government of Poland existed under this form, its 
history presents a uniform subserviency to the views of some 
one or other of its neighbors, in no wise superior to itself, except 
in the hereditary quality of its government ; and at the same 
time an almost constant series of domestic unquietness. 

Diet. The Polish diet was also for some purposes a legisla- 
tive body, forming but one chamber. A singular feature in the 
constitution of this body was what was called the liberum veto^ 
by which any one member could negative its proceeding's. A 
measure ever so beneficial and desirable to a great majority, 
could be defeated by one or a small number, uidess force was 
used to compel a unanimity. This was not unfrequently done, 
producing scenes of confusion, and sometimes of bloodshed. 

The Polish government continued in this disjointed coi>dition 
until the elevation of Catharine II. to the throne of Russia, in 
1762. An electicm to the crown of Poland being then about to 
take place, a Swede by the name of Periatrowski, was sent to 
the court of Petersburg to intrigue for a particular candidate. 
The ambassadOT, young^ handsome, and accomplished, succeed* 
ed in gaininsf the afiections of Catharine, and abandoning the 
interests of his employer, he enhsted the empress, with all her 
zeal and power, in his own favor. In 1764, he was placed on 
the throne of Poland by the aid of Russian bayonets. Too weak 
to check the rebellious pride of the Polish nobihty, he wavered 
between seeking Russian protection and maintaining the dignity 
ofan independent nation, and in the event, lost the respect and 
confidence of all. The fanaticism with which the bishops of 
Cracow and Wilna opposed the restoration of religious freedom, 
was the immediate cause of a civil war, which plunged Poland * 
into the wildest disorder, and accelerated its final ruin. 
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Russia embraced the cause of the dissentera, or disaidents, as 
they were called. A general diet or confederation was assem- 
bled, but this body was under the influence of Russia. Foreign 
troops laid waste the country, while the lawless conduct of some 
of the Polish chiefs increased the disorder. This condition of 
Poland furnished an excuse for the interference of the neighbor- 
ing x)owers ; and in 1772, tlie dismemberment of Poland was 
concerted between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In September, 
1773, this partition was ratified by the diet of Poland. In 1791, 
the remnant of this nation formed a constitation by which the 
elective monarchy was abolished, and the third estate, or the 
people were admitted to a share in the government by repre- 
sentation. This proceeding was disapproved by Russia and 
Prussia, and a second partition was made by those powers, em- 
bracing about one half the remainder. This brought on a rising 
of the Poles, of which Kosciusko was the head. After some 
partial successes, the Poles and their brave general were over- 
whelmed by Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies; Ae 
remainder of Poland was partitioned between the three powers, 
and the nation ceased to exist 

Poland remained in this condition until 1807, when Napoleon 
formed a large portion of the provinces formerly constituting 
the nation, into the duchy of Warsaw, and gave them a French 
code and constitution, and a ruler in the person of the king of 
Saxony. Under the name of donations. Napoleon took from his 
Polish subjects large portions of land, and bestowed them on his 
officers. He also obliged his new kingdom to adopt his conti- 
nental system, and aid in fighting his battles, so that the Poles, 
though nominally restored to the condition of a nation, found 
themselves pillaged, and their trade annihilated by their new 
master. 

In 1814, the couBtry returned in a great n^easure to its former 
condition under its first conquerors, and became a subject of 
Eurrangement with the congress of Vienna. The city of Cracow, 
with an adjacent territory of about 500 square miles, and 100,000 
inhabitants, was to be governed by its own laws as an inde- 
pendent republic. The greater part of the territory which 
Austria and Prussia had previously seized, was confirmed to 
them, and all the remainder was united to the Russian empire, 
retaining the name of the kingdom of Poland, and a separate 
administration. The emperor Alexander assumed the title of 
czar and king of Poland, was crowned, and received the homage 
of his new subjects at Warsaw. The inhabitants of Poland 
thus divided into four sections, retained their name, language, 
manners, and national attachments. 

In 1815, Alexander g§ve his Polish subjects a charter or con- 
stitution, consisting of 165 articles, which if fairly construed and 
failhiully execute^ might have promoted their welfare. It pro- 
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vided that the government of the country should be vested in a 
native Polander, unless one of the imperial princes should be 
appointed viceroy. This article was deceptive, and rendered 
nugatory by its condition. The vice-royalty was given to Cod- 
Btantine, the brother of Alexander, noted for nothing but his 
t3rranny and incompetence to govern. Equality of religious 
sects, personal security, hbert^ of the press, and the entire pos- 
session of all employments, civil and military, by native Poles, 
were among th^ salutary provisions of the charter. These 
rights were to be secured by regular meetings of the national 
diet, to consist of two chambers, a nobility, and a representation 
of the people. 

The first diet under the constitution of 1815, assembled in 
1818. The libertv of the press was abolished in 1819. A second 
diet was held in 1820. But these assemblies soon became use- 
less pageants, or the corrupt instruments of arbitrary power. 
The members who dared to express opinions unpalatable to the 
viceroy, were banished to their estates, and compelled to pay 
Russian soldiers for attending them home, and watching them. 
The diet were compelled to grant such supplies as the govern- 
ment demanded. 

In 1825, an ordinance was issued forbidding publicity of debate. 
The resources of Poland were expended in support of Russian 
armies stationed among the inhabitants. Extortion in every 
form was practised, under the direction of the viceroy, by the 
governors of the provinces. State prisoners, comprehending 
all who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the government, 
were sent into Russia, and confined without trial. Respectable 
citizens were flogged, or compelled to work on the public ways 
without any specific charges against them. 

Soon after the accession of Nicholas, a conspiracy broke out 
in Russia in favor of Constantine, and on pretence that it ex- 
tended to Poland, several hundred persons were arrested, and a 
commission instituted to inquire into the matter, contrary to the 
provisions of the charter. No discoveries were made by this 
inquisition, except that secret societies for political purposes had 
existed in Poland from 1821. These were abolished. In 1828, 
another society was instituted for the purpose of gaining over 
tiie officers of the PoUsh army to the cause of independence. 
To the agency of this society, the insurrection of 1830 is at- 
tributed. 

Nicholas was crowned asking of Poland, at Warsaw, in 1829. 
About the same time, for the purpose of kidnapping the Polish 
patriots, a sham conspiracy against the Russian government 
was got up by their own police at Warsaw, who having by these 
means induced a number of young men to betray themselves, 
threw Aem into prison. Not only the Polish officers, the youth 
of the military school, and the students of the universi^, but 
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the greater part of the citizens and chief nobles were gained 
over to the cause of the independence of Poland, and joined in 
an effort to prevent a project which the viceroy was about to 
adopt, of removing all the Polish troop to the south of Europe, 
and introducing the Russian in their places. Such was the 
state of feeling at Warsaw, when the insurrection of the 29th of 
November, 1830, broke out 

A young Polish officer entered the military school on the eve- 
ning of that day, and invited the cadets to arms. They inmie- 
diately proceeded to Behddere, the viceroy's residence, two 
miles from the city, in the hope of seizing his person, and were 
joined on the way by the students of the university. They 
forced themselves into the pala^ but Constantine was eoncealed 
in a closet by a servant until he could make his escape by a 
secret door. Another party of cadets and students paraded the 
streets, calling the people to arms, and were jomed by the 
Polish troops in the city. The arsenal with 40,000 stands of 
arms was seized, and the insurrection became general 

On the next morning^ 40,000 men were in arms in Warsaw, 
and every Russian driven from the city. An administrative 
council was summoned to preserve order, and to give influence 
and character to the proceeding. Several distingmshed Poles, 
not belonging to the city, were invited to attend, and measures 
taken for the organization of a national guard, a new police, and 
a municipal government. 

On the 3d of December, Constantine lefl the neighborhood of 
Warsaw, with five Russian regiments, and the Polish general, 
Clopicki was proclaimed dictator until a meeting of the diet 

On the 17tn of December, the emperor Nicholas issued a, 
proclamation declaring that no concession should be made to 
the rebels ; and on the 24th, another addressed to the Russians, 
telling them that the Poles had dared to propose conditions to 
their legitimate monarch, and adding, "God is with us, and in 
a single battle we shall be able to reduce to submission these 
disturbers of the peace." 

A Polish diet met on the 18th of December, and on the 24th of 
January, declared the termination of the Russian government, 
and the absolute independence of Poland, and that the throne 
was vacant 

During the spring and summer of 1831, the Poles fought 
several battles at great disadvantage as to numbers, but always 
with success when the armies approached to an equality. They 
were fighting for their families^ firesides, and for their liberty ; 
the Russians, in the capacity of^ mercenaries, for the purpose of 
subduing the Poles only to render their own chains the stronger. 
The odds, in every point of view was fearful; the whole power 
of Russia, with its half a million of fighting men. aided by Aus- 
tria and Prussia, against a handful of patriot Poles. Afler two 
days hard fighting, the city of Wsursaw capitulated on the 7th of 
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September, 1831, and on the 8th, the Russians took possession. 
The revolution terminated in the entire and unconditional sub- 
mission of Poland, within less than ten months from its com- 
mencement 

The cause of Poland excited the sympathies of the people of 
Europe and America, but no interference was attempted by any 
nation in their behalf. Prussia and Austria having participated 
in the dismemberment of Poland, were interested on the side of 
Russia. A Polish corps of 5000 men having fled into Austria) 
were arrested and sent back as prisoners of war. France and 
England were too much occupied with their own affairs to 
engage in a war with Russia. The doctrine of non-intervention, 
adopted only when it suits the cdhvenience of nations, was now * 
strenuously insisted upon by Russia, and acquiesced in by the 
other powers. The Poles were led to their mte, and suffered a 
most severe and exterminating proscription. 

The Polish exiles in various nations, have received liberal 
contributions from private charity. Their sufferings and their 
representations excited a high feeling of indignation against 
tiieir oppressors. 

Warsaw, the capital of Poland, and the seat of this unfortu- 
nate struffgle for independence, is situated on the left hank of 
the Vistula, in latitude 52° north. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the revolution, it contained a population of 140,000; the 
events o£ that period reduced it more than one half. One of the 
first acts of the Russian government afler the murder, proscrip- 
tion, and banishment of the patriot Poles, was to build a citadel 
in this cit^, at an expense of 98,0Q0,000, levied upon those who 
were suffered to remain, serving at once for a monument of 
their subjugation, and the means of suppressing future risings. 
It is garrisoned by a strong body of Russian troops, also at the 
expense of Poland. 

Kosciusko. Two of the four Europeeui officers who acted a 
distinguished part in the American revolution, were from Poland. 
The services and sacrifices of Lafayette are engraved on the 
memories and hearts of Americans. Those of &)Bciu8ko, Pu- 
laski and Steuben, are less known. Kosciusko was born in 
1756, and educated in the military school of Warsaw, and early 
distinguished himself as an officer in the army of Poland. From 
some domestic circumstances, he was obliged to leave his native 
country, at an early period of the American revolution. He 
came to America and joined the army of General Washington. 
His military prowess was particularly called into action at the 
memorable siege of Ninety Six. He received the rank of major 
general, and a pension from Congress. He returned to Poland 
m 1786, and took an active part in every thing which concertied 
the liberty and welfare of his country, until a signal defeat in a 
battle with the Russians, October 10th, 1794, when he feU from 
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his horse covered with wounds, and was made prisoner, ex- 
claiming, "there is an end of Poland." Catharine treated him 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a state offender, and confined 
him during her life. One of the few commendable acts of her 
successor, Paul I., was to liberate Kosciusko, and present him 
with a sword ; the latter he refused, saying, " I have no need 
of a sword, since I have no longer a country." He visited the 
United States in 1797, and was treated with every mark of 
becoming attention, though not with the same enthusiastic 
ardor as Lafayette. 

From America, he went^ France the next year, and lived in 
retirement in that country eind Switzerland, employing himself 
• in agriculture, until his death in 1817. Ffequent attempts were 
made by Napoleon, to engage him in his service, flattering him 
with promises that he would make Poland a nation, and place 
him at its head. " Restore Poland to its ancient condition, and 
give it a free constitution, and I will devote myself to its service," 
was the reply. 

Pulaski. Count Pulaski was also a distinguished officer in 
the American service, from Poland. He had been condemned 
to death in his native coimtry, for revolutionary movements, and 
saved himself by flight He arrived in America at an early 
period of the war, was appointed brigadier general, and distin- 
guished himself on various occasions, imtil he was slain in the 
attack on Charleston, in October, 1779. 

Prussia. The Prussian monarchy, as it now exists, consists 
of two detached sections. The eastern, which is much the 
largest, borders on the Baltic on the north, Russia on the east 
Austria and Saxony on the south, and on the west it is separated 
from the western division, by the German principalities ofHesse, 
Hanover and Brunswick, and includes that part of Poland 
which was assigned to Prussia, on the breaking up of that king- 
dom. The western section embraces the German dominions of 
Prussia, bordering on France and the Netherlands. Both parts 
comprehend a territory of upwards of 100,000 square miles, and* 
13,000,000 inhabitants. It presents a frontier of 700 miles in 
extent, bordering on warlike neighbors, and renders a large 
standing army at all times necessary. Its military force consists 
of 160,C^ regular troops, and 360,000 militia, organized in such 
a manner as to be capable of being called into immediate ser- 
vice. In addition to this, is what is termed on the continent of 
Europe, the levy en masse, embracing every citizen capable of 
bearing arms, from eighteen to sixty years of age, comprising 
one third of the male population, and in Prussia amounting to 
2,000,000. The annual expenses of the army, on its lowest 
peace establishment, is 16,000,000 of dollars, averaging $95 a 
man, including officers, and embracing every military expenr 
ditore. 
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Literature. The inhabitants of Prussia are two thirds 

firotestants, and the remainder catholics, except about 150,000 
ews. Great attention has been paid to education. Frederick 
II., ^e great founder of the Prussian monarchy, was not only a 
patron of learning and learned men, but was himself an author 
of considerable distinction. Prussia has seven universities, at 
which ihere are usually about 6,000 students. Common schools 
were encouraged by Frederick, and are now widely difiused 
and patronised. 

Government. The government of Prussia is an absolute 
monarchy ; and has continued unrestricted by any semblance of 
a constitution, or of a legislative body, until 1823. So much had 
been said in France and some other parts of Europe, on the 
subject of a constitutional monarchy, and of admitting the people 
to some share in the government, that the congress of Vienna, 
in their endeavors to restore and preserve the ancient order of 
things in Europe, deemed it necessary to recommend to the 
German princes, and to the king of Prussia, to grant to their 
subjects respectively, charters or constitutions, having the ap- 
pearance at least, of giving to the people a share in the manage- 
ment of their politiced concerns. In IS 15, the king pf Prussia 
promised his subjects a constitution, agreeable to this order. 
His promise lay dormant until 1823, when he called together a 
body which he denominated the provincial estates of fis king- 
dom. It consisted of the nobility, m person, and the citizens and 
peasants, by representation. They had a right, when assembled, 
to give their opinion, if require^ on subjects relating to the 
government On the subject of granting money, and of taxa- 
tion, or the mode of levying it, their opinion was always to be 
required, but neither on this subject or any other, was it to be 
conclusive. This farce was claimed to be a compliance with 
the promise of 1815, and may be considered as a sample of the 
kind of constitutions which the people are to expect from the free 
grace of their sovereigns. 

Frederick William III. Frederick William III., the father 
of the present reigning prince, was bom August 3d, 1770, and 
succeeded to the flirone in November, 1797. So many abuses 
had crept into the government during the short and weak reim 
of his father^ that all eyes were turned to him for relief. Hib 
administration commenced with a reform of many of the^ 
abuses. He revoked an intolerant religious edict, abolished the 
censorship* of the press, and the monopoly of tobacco ; and 
reformed the administration of justice, placing it on the footing 
on which it was left by Frederick the Great He introduced the 
custom of stating the motives on which the royal edicts were 
passed, reformed nis father's prodigalities, and gave encourage- 
ment to education and domestic industry. He lived strictly a 
life of domestic virtue, his character and taste better iStted for a 
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private station, than that of a sovereign, in a period of great 
political excitement He died in 1840, and his qpn, Frederick 
William IV. is now the reigning monarch. 

Afler many inconsistent steps, Prussia determined to main- 
tain a strict neutrality in the wars of France. This, in the state 
of Europe at that period, was impossible. Bonaparte had 
declared there should be no neutrals. A war with France 
ensued and was terminated in a single battle, that of Jen8^ in 
October, 1806. By the i>eace of Tilsit, which followed in 1807, 
Prussia lost half her dominions, and was compelled to maintain 
a French army of 150,000 men, smd pay the expenses of hcr 
conquest She was, from that period, until 1813, in effect, a 
conquered province of France. 

On the fall of Bonaparte, and the restoration of the ancient 
order of things in Europe, Prussia regained her possessions, and 
her rank as the fifth great power which controls its destinies ; 
Russia being considered tne first, Great Britain the second, 
Austria the third, and France the fourth. Though Prussia 
borders upwards of ^ve hundred miles on the Baltic, and has 
several good harbors, it has no navy, and its mercantile marine 
is email, its foreign trade being carried on principally by the 
merchants of other nations. Berlin, its capital, is pleasantly 
situated on the navigable waters of the Spree, in latitude 63 , 
and has 200,000 inhabitants. 




Berlin. 

It was for a considerable time in the possession of Bonaparte, 
and occupied as his head quarters in the north ; from whence 
he issued his edicts, prohibiting all trade with Great Britain. 

EVederick William Baron Steuben, a distinguished officer 

in the American army of the revolution, was a n^itive Prussian, 

born in 1730. He had been aid de camp to Frederick the great, 

and attained the rank of major general m his army. Sacrificing 

17 
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his honors and emoluments in Europe, he came to America in 
1777, and offered his services to congress as a volunteer, with- 
out claiming any rank or compensation. His offers were gladly 
accepted, and he was soon appointed inspector general, with 
the rank of major general in the line. His services as inspector 
were of the utmost importance, in the existing condition of the 
army, and were afforded with the utmost zeal and a continued 
exerti(Hi. Nothing satisfied him until he brought the army to a 
state of discipline and order that would well compare with 
European tactics. It had been usual in the estimates of the 
war department, for congress to allow 500 muskets extra, for 
waste and destruction ; but such was the exact order under his 
inspection, that in his return, but three muskets were missing, 
ana those were accounted for. 

Baron Steuben was the commanding officer in the trenches 
before Yorktown, when the first proposition from lord ComwaUis 
to surrender was received. General Washington, not knowing 
the circumstance, sent Lafayette to relieve him. According to 
European etiquette, it was his right to remain in command until 
the capitulation was completed, or hostilities renewed. Steuben 
refused to give up the command. The subject being referred 
to general Washmgton, he was continued until the surrender 
was completed. After the capture, the officers of the conquering 
army were desirous of paying every attention to their captives. 
Steuben sold his favorite horse to raise money to give eui enter- 
tainment to Ihe British officers. At the disbanding of the army, 
his generosity was conspicuous in relieving the distresses of the 
soldiers. He is said to nave given his last dollar to a wounded 
black man, to assist him in getting home. His charities ex- 
tended to every object of want, at the same time rendering 
himself poor. 

At the earnest solicitation of general Washington, congress 
granted him a pension of $25(K^. The 6tate of New Jersey 
gave him a farm, and the state of New York, 16,000 acres of 
new land in the county of Oneida. On the latter he built him a 
log house, cleared a small portion of it, and lived in retired con- 
tentment, until his death in 1795. 

Turkey. The extent and population of the Turkish empire 
previous to its recent losses, were estimated as follows. In 
Europe 180,000 square miles, and 10,000,000 of inhabitants. 
European Turkey was bounded by Russia on the north, Austria 
and tne Adriatic sea on the west the Mediterranean on the 
south, and the waters dividing it from Asia on the east By 
the recent emancipation of Greece, Turkey has lost about one 
third of ^s territory and population. In Asia, its territory 
is estimated at 425,000 square miles, and its inhabitants at 
10,000,000, and is surrounded by Russia, Persia, Arabia, and 
the Mediterranean. 
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In Africa, its territory was 300,0()0 square miles, and its inhab- 
itants 3,000,000, comprehending Egypt and Nubia, and excluding 
the states of Barbary, over wiich it exercises only a nominfld 
supremacy. The African possessions are not only lost in effect, 
but the pacha of Egypt has become one. of the most formidable 
enemies of the sultan. The whole extent of the Turkish em- 
pire as it was in 1820, is estimated at 900,000 square miles, and 
its population at 23,000,000 ; of which thirteen are Mahome- 
dans, seven Christians of the Greek church, and the residue 
Christians of various sects. 

Government. Though in our survey of the present condition 
of the world, we are stiU on European ground, the manners, 
customs, religion, and government of Turkey is Asiatic, pre- 
senting a very difierent cast from the European. The govern- 
ment of Turkey is an absolute despotism. In Europe, the most 
absolute sovereigns dare not trifle with the lives of their subjects, 
or take their property except by a generzd assessment The 
constitution, as it is called, of Trirkey, rests upon seven collec- 
tions of political laws, taken from the Koran, and is altogether 
oriental. 

Instead of restricting the power and prerogatives of the sove- 
reign, as is the professed design of European constitutions, its 
object is to enlarge them. The sultan, or grand signior, as he 
is indifferently called, is also supreme caliph or high priest, uni- 
ting in his person the highest spiritual dignity with the supreme 
secular autnority. He has unlimited power over the lives and 
property of his subjects, especially of the high officers of state, 
whom he can remove, plunder, or put to death at pleasure. 
They are required submissively to kiss the bow-string which he 
sends them, wherewith they are to be strangled. The sultan 
makes laws himself not being in any manner subject to them. 
The Koran, as he interprets it, and the dread of public opinion 
breaking out in the form of rebellion, are the only restraints to 
which he is subject. 

There are no orders of nobility in Turkey, the subiects of 
the grand signior being all equal, that is, slaves. The suc- 
cession is nominally hereditary in the family of the reigning 
prince ; but the will of the people expressed by tumultuous 
risings, or the arms of the janizaries, otl^n decide on the indi- 
vidual. On the extinction of the male posterity of Osman, right 
to the throne passes into the family of the former Tartar khan. 
The sultan is never crowned, but girded with the sword of 
Osman, and sworn to support the religion of Mahomet 

Seraglio. The female establishment of the sultan is of a 
peculiar character, consisting of as many women as his fancy dic- 
tates. They are all slaves, generally Circassians or Georgians, 
and strictly confined to the imperial harem or seraglio. No free 
born Turkish woman c4in be admitted as an odalic or concubine 
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to the sultan. They are attended by female slaves, and guarded 
by black eunuchs, purchased and brought from the east of Africa, 
where a profitable business is carried on of fitting children for 
this purpose. The principal eunuch of the seraglio is called the 
Aga, and is a person of considerable consequence. When the 
women are to be transferred from the seraglio of the city to their 
summer residence on the Bosphorus, it is done at break of day, 
passing from the gardens to the boats between two screens, 
while a guard of eunuchs precede and warn every person to keep 
at a distance, on pain of death. Each boat has a closely cover- 
ed cabin in which the women are placed, and the eunuchs guard 
the entrance and keep the boatmen at a distance. From this 
collection of concubines the sultan chooses seven wives. The. 
Koran in terms allows him but four ; by a liberal construction,' 
however, of this article, any number short of double the one 
specified, is taken to be wimin its provision. These wives are 
called cadins, and each has a splendid apartment, and numerous 
attendants. She who first presents a male heir, is, by way of 
eminence, called the sultana ; and having thus proved her fidel- 
ity to the sultan, as he supposes, is allowed to appear without a 
veil. 

The women of the harem are not absolutely denied a physi- 
cian, but when allowed one, he must not see their faces ; they 
must be on a bed covered with a thick counterpane, and theur 
pulse felt through a gauze covering. The lives of the ladies of 
the imperial harem are a monotonous round of dressing, bathing, 
walking in the gardens, and attending voluptuous dances. Be- 
ing prohibited from all opportunity ofattracting the attention of 
tiie other sex, this is found to be a dull and irksome task. 

Private Harems. The harems of the sultans are imitated by 
the grandees, the great officers of state, and all whose wealm 
will admit of it, in a greater or less degree, according to their 
circumstances. The higher the grade of the master, the more 
numerous, and the more strictly watched are his female slaves. 
Marriage, or the exclusive connection of one man with one 
woman as understood by the rest of Europe, has no place in Tur- 
key. Domestic society and social intercourse, in which women 
take a part, are unknown. The strictness with which they are 
guarded, shows that chastity, as a principle or virtue, does not 
exist. 

By the religion of Mahomet, women are not considered as 
havmg souls of the same grade as men, and are admitted into 
his paradise for the same purpose only thiat they are placed in 
the harems. 

Princes op the Blood. The princes, or sons of the sultan, 
are usually brought up in confinement, with the eunuchs and 
concubines of the harem. Each is required to learn some me- 
chanic art, but never acquire a knowledge which would fit them 
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to mle. On the death of the sultan^ they have nothing before 
them but the- throne or a violent death. The daughters have 
the title of sultana, and while in the cradle, are married to viziers, 
pachas, or other great officers ; their male posterity, by a law 
of the empire, are condemned to death, lest among them there 
should rise up a competitor for the throne. 

The domestic establishment of the reigning sultan, ineludiog 
all the women, eunuchs, guards and attendants, amounts to 
about 10,000. 

The seraglio, or sultan's summer palace^ stands on a point of 
land projecting into the sea from Constantinople ; its walls em- 
brace a circuit of nine miles, including mosques, spacious gar- 
dens, and buildings capable of accommodating 20,000 persons. 
The sultan is served by pages, who are generally Asiatics of 
humble origin. They are mvided into four chambers or classes, 
according to their respective employments. 

The mutes of the seraglio, persons deprived of their speech 
to prevent their revealing secrets, are about forty in number. 
They were formerly employed to perform all capital executions 
^th the bow string. These, with about the same number of 
dwarfs, form a body of court fools, kept for the purpose of making 
mirth. The dwarfs often serve the purpose of footstools for the 
Bultan to mount hk horse. 

Mahmoud II. Mahmoud II. was bom July 20th, 1785, and 
brought up in the seraglio. Mustapha IV., older brother of 
Mahmoud, ascended the throne in 1807, and according to the 
custom ordered this brother to be put to death, to rid himself of 
a competitor. McJimoud being rescued by an officer, Mustapha 
was deposed, and he girded with the sword of Osman, July 20^ 
1.80S. One of his first acts to secure his possession, was the 
murder of Mustapha and his infant child ; a second was, to cause 
four pregnant sultanas of Mustapha to be sewed up in sacks, and 
thrown into the Bosphoru/^ After securing to himself a title to 
the throne bv these means, he remained the only descendant of 
the family of the prophet His subsequent conduct correspond- 
ed well with ^e means by which he obtained the supremacy. 
His principal favorites were Baschi his barber, who could 
neither read nor write ; aQ(l Khalet, a courtier, who amused the 
sultan with his buffoonry. 

In the midst of every thing which a depraved taste could call 
pleasure, Mahmoud was unhappy, and tormented with constant 
fears of assassination, or revolution. He exercised every species 
of cruelty, watching with a jealous eye over the execution of a 
bloody police ; this in turn, served only to increeise the disposi- 
tion and' danger of revolt The great and powerful ones 
around the throne, were the slaves of his humors and suspicions. 
No high officer, innocent or guilty, was secure of hi^ life, or the 
enjoyment of his property. 
17* 
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Mahmoud's policy drove the Greeks to despair, and a prospect 
of weu: with one of his pachas gave them encouragement, and 
brought on a revolution. The first intelligence which he had 
of any hostile movements among the Greeks, was from a foreign 
ambassador, his own courtiers not daring to inform him of bad 
news. An order was immediately issued by Khalet, in the 
name of his sovereign, that every christian capable of bearing 
arms should be {>ut to death. The christian population of Tur» 
key was then estimated at 10,000,000 ; and this order embraced 
at leatft an eighth part, or upwards of 1,200,000. Orders were 
alflo issued that the whole Greek population of EpiruB, where 
the revolution first commenced, should be massacred, including 
every age, sex, and condition,, and that the whole Morea, the 
finest part of Greece, should be laid waste. 

Reigning Sultan. Mohmoud II. died in 1839, and the gov- 
ernment of Turkey is now in the hands of his soil, Abdul Med* 
"id, who was bom April 20th, 1823, and was installed into power 
Fuly Ist, 1839. The i)ublic acts of Turkey describe the Sultan 
as ruler "by the infinite grace of the Creator of the world, and 
the eternal being, and through the mediation and great merits 
of Mahomet Mustapha, ui>on whom rests the blessing of Grod, 
servant and master of the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusa-* 
lem, to which all men turn their faces when they pray. Padisha 
of the three great cities of Istambul, Edrench, and iSursa, which 
all princes regard with envy." 

The present sultan is too young to develop his character 
through any acts of government, being only sixteen years of 
age. He is naturally subject to the mfluence of his official 
advisers. 

Rebellion in 1822. In November, 1822, a rebellion broke 
out in the city, the object of which was to dethrone the sultan, 
and put him and his ministers to death. The two favorites, 
Bascni and Khalet, the authors of so many exactions, and the 
grand vizier, were banished. In the December foUowing, Kha- 
let was sentenced to death by a firman from the sultan, and exe» 
cuted by the Aga of the janizaries, and his property seized by the 
government Mahmoud saved himself only by a compliance 
with the wishes of the janizaries, in pimishing all his fkvorites 
who were obnoxious to them. This corps were the principal 
authors of the rebellion of 1822, and were objects of the sultan's 
jealousy and dread. This apparent compliance with their 
demands was only temporary and deceptive. A second rebel- 
lion took place in 1826, when a firman was issued, declaring that 
the janizaries were dissolved, since which, that body has ceased 
to exist. 

Janizaries. These formidable troops, the terror of nations, 
and oftentimes of their masters, had their origin about the middle 
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of the 14th century. In 1839, Amorath having conquered the 
greater part of what afterwards constituted Turkey in Eunope, 
was advised by his vizier, that by the laws of the &oran he was 
entitled to one fiflh part of the spoils of theconouered countries, 
including the captives. The right of making staves of the prich 
oners, or otherwise disposing of their persons, being then un- 
questioned, the vizier recommended to the sultan to take his 
share of the captives from the young, capable of bearing arms, 
educate them in the Mahomedan religion, and in the art of war, 
and form them into a corps for the defence of the empire. 

This advice was followed, and a new military body formed, 
and consecrated by a celebrated dervish, standing in front of 
their ranks, and stretching the sleeve of his gown over the head 
of the foremost soldier, he blessed them in the name of Mar 
homet, and said, '4et them be called janizaries, new soldiers. 
Majr their countenances be ever bright, their hand victorious, 
their sword keen* May their spear always hang over the heads 
of their enemies, and wherever they ao may they return with a 
white face." From that period this oody has oeen kept, and 
supplied from the sultan's share of captives, and where that 
proved insufficient, by recruits raised every five years from his 
christian subjects, 

Mahmoud has of late been modeling hiv army upon the Eu- 
ropean system. His present military establishment consists of 
200,000 men, and in time of war may be increased by bands of 
feudal vassals, to the amount of 150,000 additional. The grand 
vizier, by virtue of his office, is supreme military commander. 
The Turkish navy consists of ten ships of the line, twenty 
frigates, and thirty small vessels. 

Mahmoud has been engaged in three unsuccessful wars with 
Russia ; in the last, which was commenced in 1829, a Russian 
army passed the Balcan-mountains, considered eis an impregnar 
ble barrier between Russia and Turkey, and descending mto tiie 
plains of Adrianople, took that city, tne second in the empire, 
and advanced within one hundred miles of Constantinople. 
Nothing saved the capital but a peace, the terms of which were 
dictated by Russia. One of the most important of the provisions 
of this treaty was, that the passage of the Bosphorus to the 
Black sea should be. free to all nations at peace with the porte, 
lliereby opening the trade of the south of Russia to the com- 
merce of the world, on the same terms as enjoyed by her ports 
in the north* 

Divan. The supreme council of state is called the divan, and 
is held in the hall of the seraglio, under the presidency of the 
grand vizier. The ordinary divan consists of the high officers 
of tiie empire ; the reis efiTendi, or the minister of state ; the 
minister of finance ; the capudan pacha, or high admiral, and 
the agas or commanders of troops. On extraordinary occasions 
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the mufties. and several other ofBcers are added. This body, 
, with the sultan, is called the sublime porte. The term is ta^en 
from the gate of the hall through which the members of the di- 
van pass, and is ordinarily used to denote the Turkish govern- 
ment collectively. 
The mufli is the chief of the priestfi|, and the highest inter- 

{)reter of the koran, the source of all political, civil, and criminal 
aw. The highest tribunal is hdd four times a week by Hie 
j^rrand vizier, in his palace. The mullas hold tribunals of an 
mferior order in the large cities, and the cardis in the smaller 

? laces. The Moslems under them, txecute their sentences, 
^he administration of justice is prompt and simple, without the 
intervention of juries or the use of forms. The common pun- 
ishments are the bastinado, hanging, drowing, strangling with 
the bow string, and impaling. 

Pachas. The provinces are governed by pachas, whose rank 
and dignity are oesignated by the number of horse tails which 
are allowed to be worn or carried before them on great occa- 
sions ; the pacha of three tails being the highest ; of two, the 
middle grade, and of one the lowest They exercise despotie 
power over their provinces, with little other restriction or super^ 
vision of the sultanni^ian what is requisite to obtain from them 
as great a contribution as possible. A country thus governed, 
presents an Euspect in every thing the reverse of prosperity. In- 
dustry is discoura^d, no one having any security that he shall 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. Wealm, if obtained, is studiously 
concealed, lest it should be made the occasion of robbing the 
proprietor, or depriving him of life. Hence, Turkey, though 
spreading over a fair and fertile portion of Europe and Asia, 
presents an aspect of poverty. 

The nation of Turks are descendants of Scythians, and hordes 
or clans of Tartars from the north of Asia, who on tne breaking 
up of the Roman empire, invaded and conquered its eastern 
section, euid embracing the Mahometan religion, made it the in- 
strument of establishing and perpetuating their empire. 

Mahomet. Mahomet, or Mahommed, the founder of the Ma- 
hometan religion, was born at Mecca, a considerable city in 
Arabia, in the yesu* 569 of the christian era, and was left an or- 
pheui at two years of age. It was not until after his fortieth 
year, and after he had acquired considerable property, partly by 
mercantile speculation and partly by marriage, that he oegan to 
assume the character of a prophet. For several years his prose- 
lytes were few, including his wife and a few fViends. Mahomet ' 
was subject to fits of epilepsy. He turned this misfortune to 

good account in propagating his doctrines, pretending that 
uring the attacks he received revelations of the will of God 
towards man. In the twelftli year of his pretended mission, his 
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enemies in Mecca having formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
him, he fled to Medina, where his doctrines were prevalent 
His flight, called in Arabic Hegira^ took place July 16, 622, and 
is the commencement of the Mahometan calendar, or computa- 
tion of time. 

From the period of the flight, the Mahometan religion has 
been propagated by the sword with various success. Mahomet 
from a fanatic, became a cruel and vindictive concjueror. Li- 
centious and corrupt in his morals, whoever he wished to in- 
dulge in any vice, or commit any unauthorized acts, his epilep- 
tic fits furnished him with convenient opportunities for trances, 
in which, according to his story, he had further communications 
with the angel Gabriel, who furnished him with new chapters 
to be added to the K!oran, justifying the deeds which he wished 
to perform. A continued success attended his arms after the 
flight; in the course of ten years, he had subdued nearly all 
Arabia. His success drew to his standard freebooters from all 
quarters, who much preferred plundering others to being them- 
selves the subjects of plunder. They were freely indulged, 
and the arms of Mahomet became every where irresistible. In 
the tenth year of the Hegira, he paid his last visit to Mecca, 
accompanied by 100,000 followers. He died at Medina the next 
year, A. D. 632, at the age of sixty-three. ^ 

Koran. The Koran, or Mahometan bible, as finally comple- 
ted and left by Mahomet for the direction of his followers, both 
as to their civil and religious duties, is the only sacred book, and 
their only written law. It is about the size of the new testa- 
ment, and has been translated into nearly all languages. Con- 
siderable portions of it have evidently been taken from the Jew- 
ish and cnristian scriptures, and the v^ole is a compoimd of 
Judaism, Christianity and idolatry. 

Its leading doctrines are : 

1st The entire unity and perfection of Grod. 

2d. That Mahomet is his prophet, and the will of God is only 
to be known by the revelations to this prophet as contained in 
the Koran. 

3d. That Moses and Jesus were great propheta and law giv- 
ers, but that Mahomet is greater than eitner. 

4th. The absolute decrees of Grod. 

5th." A future judgment, and state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

The principal duties enjoined by the Koran are : 

1st Prayer, fasting, alms, and a pilgrimage to Mecca. Pray- 
er is to be performed five times a day, with the face turned 
towards Mecca. 

2d. Temperance, consisting in abstinence from wine ; other 
intoxicating liquors being then unknown. 

3d. An observance of strictly pure and moral precepts. 
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4th. The Koran is not only the fundamental code of theolo- 
gy, but also of civil and criminal jurisprudence. The. laivs 
which regulate the conduct of mankind towards each other, and 
tiiose in relation to property, are guarded by the immutable 
sanction of the will of God. 

In respect to the laws relating to marriage, divorce, inheri- 
tance, &c., Mahomet has followed the laws of Moses, and tlie 
decisions of the rabbles. The paradise promised to all true be- 
lievers, is a sensual one, containing abundant means of gratify- 
ing the prevailing inclinations of his followers. The Koran is 
a singular compound of the Mosaic, Christian and Pagan sys- 
tems, interspersed with much of its author's own invention. 
To the Jews he says, he is the last and greatest of their pro- 
phets, sent to restore and perfect their|ancient system. To the 
Christian, that Jesus was tne greatest and best of prophets. To 
his own countrymen, he meddles with few of their ancient cus- 
toms and prejudices, except that of the worship of idols, which 
he endeavors to transfer to other objects. He requires of his 
followers no formal renunciation of their ancient faith, but only 
to say " that God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet" 

Constantinople. Constantinople, the capital of the Turkish 
empire, stands on Hie European side of the Bosphorus, a strait 
which divides Europe from Asia, and unites the Black sea 
with the sea of Marmora in latitude 41°. 




Constantinople. 

The strait, at its narrowest point, is -one mile in width. The 
inhabitants of the city and suburbs, are variously estimated from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 ; 200,000 of which are Greeks. 

The principal entrance into the imperial palace, is through a 
splendid gate or porte, from whence the government is called 
the Sfiblime porte. The city is distinguished for the variety 
and grandeur of its public buildings, denoting the wealth and 
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power of the various sxiltans, by whom they have been erected. 
Strangars visiting Constantinople never fail to frequent and 
admire the public baths, of which there are 130 in the city, pro- 
vided "With every convenience which can administer to the com- 
fort of the guests. 

Constantinople is one of the oldest cities in Europe ; its foun- 
dation was laid by Constantine the great, in the year 329, and 
made the capital of the eastern Roman empire. The ^ost eel- 




Grand moique of St. Sophia at CkHwtantinople. 

ebrated public building in Constantinople, is the grand mosque 
of St Sophia, which was formerly a Greek church, dedicated 
to the Holy Wisdom or Sancta Sophia ; it is 270 feet in length, 
and 240 in breadth. 

Bursa, on the southern or Asiatic side of the sea of Marmora, 
eighty miles southwest of Constantinople, is the principal city 
of Asiatic Turkey, and wm the capital of the Turkish empire, 
until its conquests in Europe. It has a population of 60,000. 

Grebc)^ The name of Greece has, at difierent times, been 
applied to designate different portions of territory, in ana near 
the southwestern peninsula or Europe. .In its limited applica- 
tion, it embraced only the peninsula of the Mor^a, anciently 
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Sparta and Lacedemonia, and the adjacent islands. The 
peninsula is washed on three sides by the Mediterranean, and 
bounded on the north by Macedonia. At other times it included 
Macedonia, a part of Asia Minor, and the adjacent islands. 
The boundaries of modern Greece as settled by the protocol of 
February 3d, 1830, between Great Britain, France, and Russia 
on the first, the Ottoman empire on the second, and the States 
of Greece on the third part, comprehended only what was 
Greece proper, or in its most restricted sense. The present 
population of Greece, as thus defined, is 800,000 ; bemg the 
descendants, and occupying the territory of the most enlightened 
nation of antiquity. Greeks, however, are to be found in all 
parts of the Turkish empire, retaining their national character; 
the whole Greek population is estiBaated at 3,500,000. 

Ancient Greece. Ancient Greece, at the time when learning 
and the arts were at their height, denominated the rest of the 
world barbarians. It then consisted of a number of small repub- 
lics, boui;^ together by a slight confederacy, and often at war 
with each other. The term republic then denoted not a repre- 
sentative government, but one m which the affairs of the com- 
monwealth were managed by the people in their primary 
assemblies. Such a government was favorable to the display 
of oratory, exercised for the purpose of governing popular meet- 
ings. On these occasions, eloquence has been displayed, which 
• has been the admiration or succeeding ages. At the same time, 
such a government was the most unpropitious towards preserv- 
ing domestic tranquillity, or providing the means of defence 
against a foreign enemy. 

Two hundred years before the Christian era, Rome extended 
her dominion over Greece, which from that period ceased to be 
an independent nation. The Roman policy was to incorporate 
its conquered provinces into an empire, making them one in 
interest with the conquerors. Though Greece hereby lost the 
power of self government, and with it the incentives to eloquence, 
the change, as it prevented internal commotion and civil war, 
was beneficial to tiie people. 

Greece under the Turkish power. Greece remained a 
portion of the eastern or Byzantine division of the Roman em- 
pire, until it fell under the dominion of the Saracens or Turks, 
m the fifteenth century. The policy of the latter conquerors of 
Greece was the reverse of the former. The barbarous principle, 
that the lives and property of the captives were at the absomte 
disposal of the captors, was adopted in its fullest extent. The 
ripnt of making them slaves necessarily resulted from this doc- 
trme. Suffering a csmtive to live, on any terms, was a favor 
gratuitously bestowed. Great numbers of Greeks were sold 
into slavery, and the extortions of the sultan and his pacha^ 
upon the remainder, were measured only by the abiUty of the 
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subject The inhabitants of Greece remained in this abject 
condition, from 1450 to 1821. In all their revolutions, they 
maintained a distinct national character, preserving to them- 
selves their language and manners. They never amalgamated 
with the Romans, and much less with the Turks, between 
whom and the Greeks there was a reciprocal hatred. 

Revolution. In 1821, this feeling ripened into an insurrec* 
tion which terminated in a revolution. It commenced March 
23d, 1821, at a small town in Achaia, by seizing upon eighty 
Turkish soldiers, and making them prisoners ; and in a short 
time spread over the whole territory. It at first had a most 
unpromising appearance. It was the rising of a •ountry con- 
taining less than a miUion of inhabitcmts, poor, without resources 
or any bond of political union, against a government of upvrards 
of twenty millions of subjects, and having 200,000 disciplined 
soldiers at command. There were, however, some circumstan- 
ces in the condition of Turkey, favorable to the cause of Greece. 
It was flanked on the north and west by two powerful states. 
Russia and Austria, who would rejoice to see its territory ana 
power diminished. The sultan haa rendered himself unpopular 
by his cruelties ; the janizaries and some of the pachas were 
npe for rebellion. 

Meeting of the first Congress. April 6th, 1821, a political 
body called the Messinian senate, assembled in the Morea, and 
declared " that the peninsula had shaken off the yoke of Turkey, 
to save the Christian faith and restore the ancient character of 
their country ; from Europe, they wanted nothing but arms, 
money, and counsel." The massacre of the inhabitants of 
Patras about the same time, was the signal for a struggle of life 
and death. The history of this war, from that period until its 
termination, in 1829, presents a continued series of massacre and 
deveistation on the one hand, and a desperate resistance on the 
other. The orders of the sultan on several occasions to his 
commanders, show the principles on which the war was con- 
ducted on the part of the Turks. To one he says, "let no 
Christian capable of bearing arms be lefl alive f ana to another, 
" bring me the ashes of Peloponesus." 

Massacres. In ihe most gloomy periods of this death-like 
struggle, not a voice was heard for submission. All was deter- 
mined resistance ; and when opportunity offered, the massacres 
of the Turks were retaliated with a vengeance. The Greeks in 
the revolted provinces were not the only sufferers; those in 
other parts or the empire became the obiects of suspicion and 
revenge. On mere suspicion, and often for the sole purpose of 
getting their property, the richest Greek merchants and bankers 
of Constantinople, and other cities, were put to death. The 
rage of the mussulmen was particularly directed against the 
• 18 
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clergy of the Greek church. The massacre of Gregory, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and head of the Greek church, was 
peculiarly aggravating. He was upwards of eighty years old, 
and universally respected for his learning and piety. He had 
uniformly exhorted the clergy of his patriarchate to ohedience 
and a patient submission to die will or Grod. Similar outrages 
took place in other cities. In Adrianople, the patriarch Cyrillus, 
who had retired to solitude, and had taken no part in the recent 
transactions, and the archoishop, were massacred. Several 
hundred Greek churches were torn down in other places. The 
Greeks in the island of Candia, (Crete,) who had avoided all 
participatioB in the insurrection, were disarmed, and their arch- 
bi^op, and several priests murdered. In the island of Cyprus^ 
also, where there had been no appearance of an insurrection, 
the citizens were disarmed ; and nearly all the inhabitants of 
Lanira, with their archbishop and prelates, were put to death. 
Sixty-two villages on the island were burned. The fate of 
Scio, ancient Chios, was one of the most severe and distressing. 
Scio is one of the largest and richest islaiids of the Grecian 
Archipelago, containing at the commencement of the revolution, 
120,000 inhabitants. 

A Turkish army was landed on the island in April, 1822, ond 
after a sanguinary battle, 40,000 inhabitants, without distinction 
of age or sex, were massacred after all resistance had ceased. 
In toe June following, the scene was renewed, when 30,000 
more were butchered. In March, 1823, the miserable reomant 
of the inhabitants, amounting to 16,000, were murdered or 
carried off, some of them to Constantinople, where they were 
purchased by the Turks, for the purpose of murdering them at 
pleasure. The merchants of Scio, resident at Constantinople, 
and the hostages which had been carried there as pledges for 
the conduct of the citizens, were put to death. 

Treatment op Greece by the Holy Alliance. About 
this time a species of central government established in Greece, 
issued a proclamation, presenting their case to their Christian 
brethren throu^out the world ; and sent a deputation to the 
congress of the holy alliance, then assembled at Verona. This 
deputation were not admitted to a conference, or allowed to 
present their ease before them, but the holy alliance issued a 
circular condemning the revolution, as it might have been 
expected, asserted it to be the duty of the Greeks to submit to 
the sultan. 

General Sympathy. The sentiments of the holy alliance, 
however, were not in unison with the sympathies of their sub- 
jects and of the Christian world. Liberal contributions were 
made in behalf of the Greeks, in Great Britain, France, Holland, 
and Germany. A philanthropic society to aid their cause was 
composed of the first characters in France, and raised upwards 
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of $12,000 to farnish supplies for Missilonghi. The present 
king of France, then duke of Orleans, contributed liberally to 
their relief. 

^ Ladles of high rank introduced a custom of closing their 
drawing-room parties by contributions to the same object 
The same spirit pervadea Germany. Louis, king of Bavaria, 
signed a subscription to the Greek fund, and encouraged his 
sokliers to fight m their cause. In Saxony, and other parts of 
Germany, societies were formed, which contributed liberally to 
their aid. The contributions also in Great Britain, by individu- 
als, and various benevolent associations, were abundant. 

Lord Bthon. Lord B3at>n closed his short and eccentric 
career in the service of the Greeks. In August, 1823, one of 
the most gloomy periods of the revolution, he landed in Greece, 
with five or six friends, carrying with him $50,000, a great por- 
tion of it his own money, for the relief ofMissilonghi. and raised 
a corps of 500 Greeks at his own expense. His nealth and 
constitution failed by means of his great exertions ; on being 
urged to quit the country on that account he replied, "I cannot 
quit Greece while there is a chsuice of my oeing of any supposed 
utility. There is a stake worth millions such as I am, and while 
I can stand at all i must stand by the cause; while I say this I 
am aware of the difficulties, distresses, and defects of the Greeks 
themselves; but allowance must be made for them by all 
reasonable people." Without being able to do more, he died 
near Missilonghi, in April, 1824, at the age of thirty-seven. 

Animated by a principle of philanthropy, or a thirst for fame, 
and probably in most instances by both, two hundred foreign 
officers formed themselves into an association called Philhelleneia^ 
or friends of Greece, and engaged in the service. It was one (A 
no ordinary hazard. The Tur& considered the Greeks as rebels 
and traitors. The war was one of extermination, with fearful 
odds against them. Foreigners engaged in their service were 
viewed in the same Ught, without the apology of fighting for the 
liberties of their country. 

The causg of Greece in the United States. The laws oi 
the United States, carefully yarding against giving any cause 
of complaint to foreign nations, prohibit their citizens from 
bearing arms in any foreign service. This salutary provisioa 
prevented the citizens from joining the armies of Greece, and . 
eaved many valuable lives. . The cause, however, received 
their united and effectual support In addition to the symps^ 
thies in behalf of the oppressed, a feeling common to the people 
of Europe and America, the latter considered the cause of 
■Greece as founded upon the same principle with their own re- 
volution. 

Societies were formed, in the principal cities and villages for 
the purpose of collecting contributions in money, provisions and 
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clothing. Several vessels were fitted out with cargoes arising 
from these donations, and sent to Greece under the superin- 
tendence of agents, to direct their distribution. Two large 
fri^tes were built at New York for the Greek service princi- 
TOuly from contributions raised in Great Britain and America. 
6ut owing to mismanagement of the funds, and their ultimate 
failure, one was sold to defray the expenses, and but one reached 
the place of its destination. 

Internal Difficulties. The revolution of Greece was not 
without its internal difficulties. The people had been in their 
relation to the Turks a nation of slaves ; they were incapable in 
the outset of self government . All wanted to command. Strug- 
gles for power and office, though the possession was hazardous, 
were not unusual; and that ambition common to republice, 
where office was open to all, had its full operation in the man- 
agement of their political concerns. A constitution was formed 
in 1822, by a congress of sixty-seven deputies, from all the 
provinces of Greece, embracing the gene«al principles of a re- 
publican government, but without sufficient energy beneficially 
to control the general aSairs of the nation. 

Interference of European Powers. After a struggle of six 
years by Greece alone, against the whole power of the Ottoman 
empire, France, Russia, and Great Britain intersposed. By a 
treaty entered into at London between these powers, July 6th, 
1827, for the pacification of Greece, they directed, 

1st That me boundary of tiie new State should be limited to 
what was strictly Greece proper, excluding the islands of Can- 
dia and Samos. 

2d. That Greece thus defined, should enjoy a qualified inde- 
pendence under the sovereignty of the Porte. Its government 
to be an hereditary monarchy, under a Christian prmce, not of 
the family of either of the allied sovereigns. 
^3d. That Greece should pay an annusd tribute to the Porte of 
half a million of dollars; the first year's tribute to be not more 
than one third, nor less than one nfth that amount, and to be 
gradually increased for four years, until it should arrive at its 
maximum. On the accession of a new prince one year's addi- 
tional tribute was to be paid. 

4th. A joint commission was to be appointed by the Greeks 
and Turks, to determine on an indemnification to be paid to the 
Turks for property held in Greece, which they were to resign. 
The allied powers to appoint a court of appeal, in case of disa- 
greement. 

5th. A cessation of hostilities immediately to take place, and 
the government of Turkey to have no further concern in the af- 
fairs of Greece. 
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BATTLE OF NAVAEINO. TERMS ACCEPTED. ATHEITS. 

Battle of Navabino. These terms were communicated to 
the respective helligerents in August, 1827, and acceded to by 
the Greeks, and rejected by the Turks. To show that the com- 
bined powers wererin earnest, a fleet of English, French, and 
Russian ships were ordered to the Mediterranean. It was not 
the intention of the combined powers to commence hostilities, 
imtil every other means had been tried to bring about a pacific 
cation. ^ 

October 20th9 "^^^^ the combined fleet having approached the 
harbor of Navarino, on the southwest coast of the Morea, they 
found a Turkish Egjrptian fleet of 214 sail, drawn up in line of 
battle. Some shots were fired from the Turkish neet which 
killed two Englishmen. A general engagement immediately 
followed, in which the Turkish fleet was destroyed. It lasted 
widu>ut intermission three hours ; 1 10 ships were burned, driven 
on shore, or disabled. None surrendered. The news of this 
event was received with joy by the people of Europe and 
America ; but the governments by whose power it was achieved, 
were disposed to apologize ; and it failed to procure an imme- 
diate acceptance of me terms of pacification by the Turks. A 
depredatory war still continued. 

Tebms AccEPTfin. In November, 1628, the combined pow- 
ers notified the Porte, " that they considered the Morea and the 
adjacent islands constituting Greece as they had defined it, to 
be under their protection, until a definite arrangement should 
decide its fate, and that they should consider the entrance of a 
military force into the country as an attack upon themselves, 
and required the Turkish government to come to an explana- 
tion concerning the final pacification of Greece." 

In consequence of this measure, a negotiation took place be- 
tween the ambassadors of France and Great Britain on the one 
part, and the Porte on the other. Pending this negotiation, a 
war which on ether accounts had taken place between Russia 
and Turkey, was terminated by a treaty of peace, September 
14th, 1829, one article of which stipulated that the Porte should 
affree to the terms of the allied powers relating to the pacification 
of Greece, as eontalned in their treaty of July, 1827. This ter- 
*ininated an ei^t years' war of a most barbarous and extermi^ 
nating character, and devolved upon the allied sovereigns the 
4uty^ of selecting a king for Greece^ They chose Leopold, prince 
of Saxe Coberg. The proposition was made to him on tne 3d 
of February, 1830, and accepted on the 20th ; but on more ma- 
ture consideration, he retracted his acceptance, May 21st, 1830, 
end another German, Otho, prince of Bavaria, was afterwards 
chosen, and is the present king of Greece. 

Athens. The cities of ancient Greece are in ruins. The 
sites of Sparta and Corinth can scarcely be designated. Modern 
18* 
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Athens is but the shadow of the ancient city of Minerva, where 
the light of .science originated, and from whence it has spread 
through thousands of years, and over numerous nations down to 
the present time. Mo dem Athens, noted for nothing but being 
near the site of the ancient city, and containing many relics 
precious to the antiquarian, previous to the late revolution, con- 
tained 10,000 Greeks and 2000 Turks. 

The preceding view of the firesent condition of Europe is full 
of interest to tiie American citizen. From it he may infer that 
there is but little to fear of the United States being troubled bv 
wars with European powers, and that if they should occur, such 
is the power and resources of this country, and such the situar 
tion of European governments, that the most disastrous conse* 
quences would be felt by the latter. The paciSc policy of the 
American ffovenunent prevents her from seeking war with any 
nation, and the causes above named will naturally tend to 
induce other governments to avoid a collision with the United 
States. 

Although the combined exertion of the absolutists under the 
direction of the holv alliance, may have retarded for a idiile the 
progress of liberal principles, mey are still advancing: and 
whue Ihe United States continue to furnish so glorious an ex- 
ample of the benefits of free institutions, the cause of rational 
liber^ will continue to spread in Europe, to the joy of patriots^ 
and the grief of tyrants. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Asia, Ms boundaries. Extent and pepidation, Aneieni Asia. Gen- 
eral principles of ike present Astatic governments. Points of dif^ 
ference between them and the Ewropean. DespoUtm. Religien, 
Grand Lama, China, Its eostent. Population, MiUtary force, 
GovernmeTU, Powers of the emperor. The mandarins. Laws, 
Religion* Foe, TradUion concerning him. Principles inculcated, 
Confucius, Language. Verbal. Written. Number and nature 
of Chinese characters : maimer of writing. Art of Printing. Oc- 
cupation and condition of the poor. Tea. Quantity raised. Quan- 
tity exported and consumed in Cfreat Britain. In the United States, 
Hong merchants. Their moTtopHy. Its effects. Rivers amd canals. 
Navy and navigation. Principal cities, Pekin, Canton, Nankin, 

Asia. Asia is separated from the southern poHion of Europe 
by the Black sea; and its waters communicating with the 
Mediterranean. The isthmus of Suez connects it with Africa, 
to the extent of sixty miles. The Red Sea and the Arabian 
ffulf separate the two continents on the residue of the eastern 
border of Asia. It is encompassed on all other sides by watec, 
bearing the names of the Indian, Pacific^ and Frozen oceans. 
On the northeast of Asia, in latitude 66^, the eastern and west- 
em continents are separated by Behring's straits, forty miles 
wide at the narrowest point The precise boundary between 
land and water, in the northern regions of the eastern oontF 
sent is not ascertained. In Asia, some points of land are sup- 
posed to extend within twelve degrees or the jpole ; but neither 
hnd or water, in those regions, are capable of being converted 
to the use of man. The geographical extent of Asia is from 
latitude 2^ 1o 78^ north ; and from 26° to 19(P east, being at 
the same point as 170° west longitude. Its extreme lengSi is 
6000, and breadth 4000 miles, and is computed to contain 
16,000,000 square miles^ and more tibtan one half of the human 
race* 

Ancibrt Asia. Asia is, in many respects, an interesting 
nortion of die globe, not so much from its present condition as 
from what it has been. It is the origin of the human family of 
all nations, religions, and States ', of language, arts, and scien 
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cea. It IB rich in the gifts of nature, and in historical remem- 
brances. The theatre of human operations in ancient times, it 
still exhibits some characteristic traits of what it has been. It 
contains the site of Eden, of Babylon, of Jerusalem, and the 
places where most of the important events related in ancient 
Jewish and Christian history were exhibited. 

Asia was the seat of civilization when Europe was barbarous. 
In later periods the scene is changed. Europe has gained what 
Asia has lost Arts, learning, civilization, and improvement, 
have been progressing for centuries, (Vom east to west. All the 
grades of society are still to be found in the existing nations of 
Asia, from the savage state of wandering hordes, to a condition 
of refined luxury; but liberty, founded in law and a high state 
of moral and intellectual improvement, is not to be found. 

Some of the most important differences between the present 
Asiatic and European nations are, 

1st In the nature of their respective governments. Absolute 
monarchy, or despotism, the prevailing government in Asia, is 
a different thing from what it is in Europe. There the kmg, 
emperor, or sovereign, under whatever name he is designated, 
has the lives and property of his subjects at his control, andean 



take either, at his pleasure, without account A regular Uooccso- 
ment, according to the ability of the subject, is scarcely known. 
This tyranny is exercised, especially m distant provinces, by 
subordinate officers, with extreme rigor. The idea that the oh- 
ligations between the governors and governed are reciprocal, 
and that in return for the obedience, money, and services of the 
subject, the government owes him protection and safety, is not 
admitted in the Asiatic system of civil policy. The monarch is 
every thing, and the people nothing. 

2d, In the means of education. Universities, colleges, and 
schools of various orders, with which European nations abounc^ 
and which diffuse -useful knowledge through the community, 
are not to be found in Asia. Printing estabhshments, in the 
manner, and for the purposes for which they exist in some of 
the nations of Europe, and in the United States, are unknown. 
The principal teachers are the priests, and tibe chief subjects 
taught, are blind obedience to the monarch, and the worship of 
idpls. 

3d. Another difference, being the result of the foregoing, is a 
state of deplorable ignorance, indolence, and want of enterprise 
among the people. Property being insecure, there is no induce* 
ment to ac(mire any more than to satisfy immediate want 6o> 
cie^ is connned to castes ; children learn nothing but the occii> 
pation of their parents, and in most cases are allowed to pursue 
no other. No improvements are made from one generation to 
another. To this state of indolence, the climate and soil, eroe* 
cially of southern Asia, also contributes. A great portion ues 
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within the northern tropic, where the heat enervates ; and the 
soil is either a barren desert, or fertile to such a degree as to 
render little labor necessary to procure what will sustain human 
life. This condition is as unfavorable to' mental improvement 
as to bodily exertion, and the human intellect is here found in its 
least progressive state. # 

4th. In relation to perpetual personal servitude. In Europe 
it does not exist, except in Turkey, which is Asiatic in all its 
important features, in Asia, with few or no exceptions, it is 
allowed. 

5th. In relation to marriage, and the station allotted to 
females in society. Marriage, in the European sense of the 
word, is unknown in Asia. Its inhabitants have no idea of the 
exclusive connection of one man with one woman on reciprocal 
terms, and for mutual benefit The obligation is considered as 
all on the part of the female ; and women are, indeed, little 
better than slaves. They are frequently matter of traffic be- 
tween the parent and husband, Eind every one is allowed to pur- 
chase as many as he pleases ; and being purchased, they must 
be subservient to his will. The lower classes do most of the 
labor ; those of the higher, are shut up and strictly watched, 
being allowed no intercourse, except with their attendant 
femades, eunuchs, and their masters. 

6th. Another important difference is, that the governments of 
Europe have certain fixed laws, established and khown, by 
which the conduct of the subject is regulated ; and these laws 
are enforced according to certain estabhshed principles, by judi- 
cial officers ; and no persons are to be punished except for a 
violation of such as have been previously promulgated. Laws 
and courts, in this sense, are not known in Asia. ' The will of the 
despot, no matter how promulgated, or how little known, is the 
law. The mode of enforcing it, also depends on his will, and is 
accomplished by his subordinates without any fixed rules. 

7th. Another important difference between the two cotmtries, 
relates to the subject of religion. Asia was the birth place, Eind 
the cradle of Christianity ; but it has so effectually left the 
country, that in describing its religion, it is scarcely to be men- 
tioned. Mahometanism prevails to a considerable extent in west- 
ern and central Asia. Idolatry, or paganism, in its various forms, 
constitutes the religion of the residue of the inhabitants, being 
about three fourths of the whole. The two important divisions 
or sects, are those of Brahma, and of the grand lama. The 
former has been already described. The grand lama, the high 
priest, of the latter, is considered not merely as the representa- 
tive of the divinity, but as God himself, dwelling among men. 
A belief of hi4 eternal existence is connected with the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. His worshippers suppose that 
this divinity, as soon as it leaves the body of one grand lama at 
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hiB death, immediately enters another homan bod^ in a saper* 
natm^al way, so that he only changes his external form, and not 
his actual existence. 

Grand Lama. The usual place of residence of the grand 
lama, or the person in whom this supreme divinity dwells on 
earth, is in two monasteries in the neighborhood of Lassa, the 
capital of Thibet His abode is alternately at a fixed period in 
each, surrounded by a great number of priests of different 
grades. Natives in great numbers, and many foreigners, under^ 
take fatiguinff pilgrimages, to pav him homage, and obtain his 
blessing. The Tartars, next to the inhabitants of Thibet, pay 
him the greatest reverence. Pilgrims come from distant regions, 
and the farther the distance, and the greater the difficulties at- 
tending the pilgrimage, the more is its merit He receives them, 
sitting on a Kind of urone or altar, on a splendid seat The 
greatest prince, and meanest subject, are of^ equal grade in his 
estimation, and treated aUke. He salutes no one ; never rises, or 
uncovers his head ; but merely lays his hand upon them, hy 
which they suppose that they receive the pardon of their sins, his 
blessing, and a passport to future happiness. His worshippers 
believe that the supreme divinity dweUs in him ; that he loiows 
every thing which passes in the human breast, and has no need 
of information from without He sometimes distributes balls 
of conseorated doughy which his followers gladly accept, and 
use in many superstitious ceremonies, believing mem (o possess 
a wonderful efficacy. 

When a grand lama dies, it becomes necessary to discover 
the person in whom the supreme divinity has chosen to be bom 
anew. On this occasion, all must submit to the decision of 
some distinguished lamas, who affect a discovery by certain 
siffns, the person who has been selected. 

The grand lama has one subordinate lama, residing at ten 
day's journey from Lassa, and three shammers, or priests, next 
in order to him, residing in separate monasteries. Subordinate 
to these, are numerous priests of different ranks, who superin- 
tend instruction, and are held in high estimation. At Lassa are 
3000 monasteries, or priest's houses. Their idols, one hundred 
in number are supposed to be created beings, who attained to 
the rank of gods, on account of their holiness, before this world 
was created. The earth, according to their belief, is inhabited 
by degenerate spirits from the upper world ; and the human soul, 
suter It has been subjected to a state of triail, enters upon a high- 
er or lower state of existence in future, according to its conduct 
in this life. This doctrine of a future condition of happiness 
or misery, dependent upon the result of such trial, renders the 
worshippers of the lama, moral and benevolent Their idol 
worship consists in clamorous songs and prayers, accompanied 
with music, in splendid and festive processions ; in the oDserv- 
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ance of certain festivals, and in pilgrimages and penancesi 
The grand lama and his sabordinate priests, having the contrd 
c€the consciences of the people, exact from them contributions 
al pleasure. Shamanism, a species of this religion, belongs to 
the tribes of northern Asia and the Russian Archipelago. 

This gloomy picture of the religious, moral and political pon- 
dition of more than one half of the human family, has excited 
the sympathies of the christian community in a high degree. 
Societies are formed, and exertions making, the purpose of 
which is to convert the world to Christianity. Asia is the prin- 
cipal theatre. Whatever differences of opinion there may be as 
to the final result of this great enterprize, there can be none as 
to its beneficial effects, so far as it may be e^ccomplished. 

China. From this view of the jpresent condition of Asia in 
general, we pass to the consideration of its principal kingdoms, 
the most extensive and important of which is China. This 
empire, including its tributary states, and those under its pro- 
tection, is computed to contain 5,000,000 of squre miles, and 
^,000,000 inhabitants, or about one third of the whole human 
race. All estimates of its extent and population are in a ^reat 
degree conjectural. It is certain, however, that the Chmese 
government extends over a much greater mass of people than 
aoy other. One salutary effect at least, of the collection of such 
a number of people under one government, is the preservation 
of peace. China has been less afflicted with wars, since Euro- 
peans have become acquainted with its history, than any other 
nation. 

China proper, called by its inhabitants the celestial empire, 
and the centre of the world, contains something more man 
1,000,000 of square miles, and about 150,000,000 inhabitants. It 
lies on the eastern border of Asia, between 19° and 42° north 
latitude, and is bounded on the north by the celebrated wall of 
Mongola, 1500 miles in length, separating it from the Mongul 
Tartars, and on the east and south it is washed by the Chinese 
sea, a distance of 2000 miles. The Burman empire bounds it 
on the southwest and Thibet and Tartary on the west Its 
army is estimated at 900,000 men, and its annual revenue at 
^150,000,000. 

It has been the policy of the Chinese government, from the 
earliest period at which Europeans had any intercourse with its 
inhabitants, to exclude foreigners from all knowledge of its 
internal concerns. For a long time they were not suffered to 
reside within its dominions, and at later periods only at certain 
designated places, where they could have the least opportunity 
of obtaining information of the country. 

Several attempts have been made since the trade with China 
has become important, to establish diplomatic relations, but 
without success ; they will neither sena nor receive ambassa- 
dors ; holding all foreigners in contempt, they consider it a spe- 
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cies of degradation to have intercourse with them. The Chi- 
neee merchants themselves, with whom alone any intercourse is 
had, know little about their government, and are reluctant to 
communicate what knowledge they do possess. These circum- 
stances,|together with the peculiarities of the Chinese language, 
render it difficult to obtain an intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, emd what is obtainable is not fully to be relied on. 

Government. The government of China is an absolute des- 
potism. Opposition to the will of the emperor is punished with 
mstant deaUi. He is styled the sacred son of heaven, sole ruler 
of the earth, the great father of his people. Not content with 
exacting I'rom his subjects absolute and unconditional obedi- 
ence, he requires of them adoration. Offerings are made to his 
image and to his throne. His people prostrate themselves be- 
fore him and worship his person. His ministers, when receiv- 
ing his orders, or spoken to by him, must kneel. When he goes 
out, the inhabitants take care to shut themselves up in their 
houses; all the shops ^ in the streets through which he passes 
must be shut ; whoever is met in his way, falls flat with his 
face on the ground, or is exposed to instant death. He is pre- 
ceded by two thousand lictors, carrying chains, axes, and other 
instruments of eastern despotism. He has three wives, but one 
of which bears the name of empress, and a harem of concubines 
under the custody of eunuchs, as numerous as his vanity or pas- 
sion dictates. 

The only custom tending to limit the royal authority, is the 
liberty sometimes allowed the mandarins to remonstrate against 
what they consider to be the errors of government These re- 
monstrances, under a virtuous prince, sometimes produce salu- 
tary effects, but are often disregarded, and frequently are at- 
tended with dangerous consequences to the remonstrants. 

Mandarins. The different civil and military offices are filled 
by a species of nobility called mandarins, deriving their title 
from their official stations, or personal (Qualities. There are 
14,000 civil, and 18,000 military mandarins. The former are 
divided into nine, and the latter mto five classes. Their rank is 
designated by the color of the buttons on their caps. These 
officers, in their respective spheres, are as absolute as the sove- 
reign from whom they derive their power. A mandarin, enter- 
ing a city belonging to his department, can order any person 
who has given him offence, to be arrested and put to death with- 
out trial, and without any person's venturing to undertake his 
defence. A high mandarin on entering a city is preceded by a 
hundred executioners, who announce his approadi, and should 
any one neglect to retire to the wall, he is beaten with whips or 
rods of bamboo. The mandarin himself is subject to the same 
sort of discipline, for any provocation or disrespect to his sove- 
reign. 
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Chinese Laws. The laws of China inculcate a system of 
good morals, which is but little observed. Using fsdse weights 
and measures, and disguising the quality of goods offered for 
sale is common. Justice is ill administered, but those only 
suffer who neglect to pay the expected price. They have, in- 
deed, courts, where in point of form, a private subject may pre- 
fer his complaint against a superior^ but on an almost sure ex- 
pectation of being foiled, and of suffering for his audaci^. 

The laws of China are stable, because the emperor does not 
wish to alter them, having all power placed in his hands ; as lit- 
tle inclination have the mandarms to wish for a change, because 
the laws invest them with absolute authority over the people. 
The}r, in their turn, being ignorant and oppressed, are taught 
that it is impious to change the laws of '' the celestial empire." 
There is no disunion among the great, for while tiiey hold the 
lash over the heads of the multitude, they see the emperor's 
waving over their own. 

There is no resistance on the part of the people, who, having 
much cunning, but no courage, nnd it safer to preserve a part of 
their property, by grovelling at the feet of their masters, than to 
risk the whole, together wito their lives by opposition. All the 
notions of the Chmese from their infancy, are directed to a sin- 
gle point, obedience. The sacred nature of rank is perpetually 
inculcated by numerous ceremonies. At every step m me pres- 
ence of an officer they make bows, and every phrase mustl>e a 
compliment It oflen happens that the poor on ^e point of 
starving, betake themselves to robbery, in considerable bodies. 
Such, when detected and overpowered, are hung. 

China is more densely populated than an^ other extensive 
empire. The great mass of the people subsist upon the least 
portion of food which will sustain life. Historical information 
as to China is imperfect, and reaches only to recent periods ; so 
far back as it does extend, it presents a picture very little varied 
from its present condition. According to its own traditions, its 
existence as a nation was many thousand years before the Mo- 
saic creation. 

The Chinese derive their religion from Foe, who is supposed 
to have been upon the earth about a thousand years before the 
Christian era. Their legend concerning him is this : that the 
mother of Foe was impregnated by a ray of light ; that the mo- 
ment he entered the world he stood upright on his feet, stc»>ped 
forward seven steps, and pointing one hand to heaven ana me 
other to the earth, spoke these words : '^ none in heaven or on 
earth deserves adoration besides me." In his seventeenth year 
he married three wive& and became the father of a son. In his 
nineteenth he left his family and went with four wise men into 
the wilderness. At the age of thirty he became a Foe, or di- 
vinity. He confirmed his doctrines, they say, by a aeries of 
19 
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miracles, gathered a great number of disciples, and spread hiB 
religion tkJough the earth. , 

Lamaism, Brahmaism, and indeed all the superstiticms of the 
east are supposed to be derived from this source, and are littl6 
else than dinerent sects of the same religion. In his 79th year. 
Foe perceiving his end approaching, declared to his disciples 
that nitherto he had spoken only in enigmatical or figurative 
language, but that now he would unveil to them the mysteries 
of his doctrine: these, as modified, enlarged and corrected b^ 
^e most intelligent of his priests, and now received as the reli- 
gion of China, are, that he who has done good in this life will 
be rewarded, and he who has done evil will be punished, after 
death; that there are two distinct places for these two sorts of 
souls, and to each soul a station is assigned according to his 
deserts; that the good Foe was bom to save mankind, and 
bring baek those who had strayed from the path oi righteous- 
ness; that he suffered for their sins and obtained for them a 
happy resurrection ; that he gave his followers five command- 
ments ; 1st, not to kill any living creature ; 2d, to avoid impurity 
and unchastity ; 3d, never to take the property of another ; 4th, 
never to speak falsely ; 5th, to refrain from strong drink. 

The pnests of Foe inculcate certain works of charity as ne- 
cessary to SEdvation, particularly liberality to their order ; the 
building of convents and temples, in which they may, by their 

Srayers and pious exercises, deliver others from the punishment 
ley deserve. They teach that whoever disobeys their com- 
mands, will suffer the most dreadful torments after death, and 
that his soul will enter the body of the vilest and most loathsome 
of animals. 

They have a curious system of metaphysics, into the myste- 
ries of which but few are initiated, and which are understood by 
none. The leading ones are, the origin and end of all things is 
nothing; the first human beings sprang from nothing, and have 
returned to nothing ; this void or nothing constitutes being ; all 
that exists sprang from nothing and a mixture of elements, and 
all must return whence it came ; all things animate and inani- 
mate constitute one whole, differing from each other not in es- 
sence, but in form and qualities; the original essence of all 
things is pure, unchangeable, and highly subtle and simple, and 
because it is simple, it is the perfection of all other being; it is 
perfect and therefore exists m an uninterrupted quiet, without 
possessing virtue, power, or intelligence ; its very essence con- 
sists in the absence of intelhgence, activity and desire ; whoever 
desires to be happy, must constantly endeavor to conquer him- 
self, and become liice the original essence ; to accomplish this, 
he must accustom himself not to act, think, feel os desire. Their 
directions on this head, were summed up in this precept : '^ en- 
deavor to annihilate thyself^ for as soon as tidovt ceasest to b& 
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thyself, thou becomeat one with God, and retumest into his 
being." 

They believe in the transmigration of souls, and that when a 
eoul first appears on earth, and animates a human body, it is 
that of a brahmin. Afler his death it passes into the body of 
some other man, or of a beast^ according to the preponderance 
of its good or evil deeds, until it finally enters the class of Sama- 
neans, where it has no more crimes to expiate, all having been 
wiped ofi* by former emigrations. He then needs no longer to 
worship the gods of the earth, they being only the servants of 
the Supreme Grod of the universe. Free from passion, and inca- 
ble of crime, the Samanean dies only to return to the deity 
from which his soul emanated. 

The Supreme Deity, the essence of all things, is eternal, in- 
visible, incomprehensible, almighty, merciful, just and benefi- 
cent He originated from himself. He cannot be represented 
by any image, neither can he be worshipped, because he is ele- 
vated above all worship; but his attributes may be represented 
by images and worshipped. This principle is the foundation of 
the worship of images, or idolatry, and of the multitude of tute- 
lar deities m China. 

All elements, the changes of weather, the various phenomena 
of the atmosphere, every rank, profession, and employment, have 
their gods. These deities are the principal officers of the Su- 
preme God, SONG, WANG, MAN, who looks dowu from his seat in 
the highest heaven, in undisturbed quiet, upon the transactions 
of men. Every person makes an image of his guardian god, in 
wood or stone, and pays homage to it three times a day. The 
Samanean, or perfect man, is lost in the contemplation of the 
Supreme God, and makes it his chief concern to destroy himself, 
in order that he may return and be absorbed in the bosom of 
that being which created all things out of nothing. 

Confucius. The Chinese system of morals and religion, was 
much improved by the celebrated philosopher, Confucius, who 
lived about 500 years before the Christian era. He was of royal 
descent, and held the rank of mandarin at court, but as the kmg 
would not follow his advice, in measures to promote the good 
of his subjects, he resigned his dignity and offices, and be- 
came a private teacher of morals and philosophy. He taught 
the immortality of the soul. He favored the existing belief of 
his countrymen in fate, in soothsaying, and in the worship of 
certain genii, or good spirits, who preside over the elements, as 
well as the concerns oi men. He enjoined universal benevo- 
lence, justice, virtue, and honesty. He taught his followers to 
observe all usages and customs which had become established ; 
it being proper, in his estimation, that those who live together in 
society, should live in the same manner, enjoying each other's 
pleasures, and mutually sympathizing in their pains. Accom- 
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panying their creed are a great variety of ceremonies, amonff 
the moBt peculiar of which is the feast of lanterns, the principal 
feature orwhich is a numerous procession to the temple of their 
chief idol, bearing a great number of lanterns, in honor of their 
god. 




Feaitof Lanterns. 

The Chinese empire and its tributaries, embracing one third 
of the human race, and its religion extending considerably 
beyond its political boundary ; the foregoing may be considered 
in substance, the religious creed of nearly one halfof the human 
family, commencing a thousand years before the Christian era. 
The creed and the customs of China have remained nearly 
stationary to the present time. Being much the largest empire 
in the world as to population, they hold in contempt other na- 
tions, and disdain to receive improvements from them. Of late, 
however, this principle has been ameliorating, and missionaries 
have been allowed to teach die Christian religion. 

Language. One great cause which has kept China in a 
stationary condition as to literature, religion, morals, and the 
arts, for so lon^ a period, is the peculiarities of its language. 
To readers familiar with copious modern European languages, 
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it is difficult to convey a correct idea of the Chinese. The in- 
habitants of China disdain to learn any language but their own, 
and a European finds himself ill requited for the great labor 
necessary to gain even an imperfect knowledge of theirs. Hence 
the little scientific intercourse between Europe and China. 

The Chinese language belongs to that class of idioms denom- 
inated monosyllabic, tlmt is, every word consists of one syllable 
only. Words may fee combined together, but every svUable by 
itself is significant and therefore is of itself considered a word. 
The number of significant syllables or words are said not to 
exceed 460, having^ however, Bve or six difierent meanings, 
according to the diSerent tones or accents with which they are 
uttered. By a kind of cantilena, the same monosyllable con- 
veys several distinct ideas, according to the key on which it is 
pronounced. Tjbe language is destitute of grammatical forms; 
the nouns and verbs cannot be inflected, andhave no auxiliaries 
to show their connection. The different modes, tenses, num- 
bers, and cases, are lefl to be conjectured from die context, or 
from the manner in which they are used in relation to each 
other. 

Written Language. The Chinese written language has no 
alphabet, or any thing which corresponds to European letters. 
The use of certain artificial and arbitrary marks, a combination 
of which forms a word expressive of some idea, is at the same 
time one of the most wonderful and useful of human inventions ; 
though like air or water, the use is so common, that it is little 
thought of or prized. The value of letters may be well under- 
stood by a view of the imperfections of the Chinese language 
without them. Like many other important improvements, they 
have been excluded from China by a contempt for foreigners 
and their arts. 

Their writing is expressed by characters, of which there are 
said to be about 80,000 ; but about 10,000 of which are in com- 
mon use, and a knowledge of the latter only is necessary to 
enable a person to read a Chinese book. The characters are 
again reduceable to 214 keys or radicals, esxh of them repre- 
senting one word, and each word an idea. These radicals are 
combined together so as to express two or more words or ideas 
by the same compound character. Thus all the words expressive 
of mcuiual labor are combined of the character which represents 
the hand, with some other word expressive of the occupation 
intended to be designated. The characters are written in a 
perpendicular form from top to bottom, beginning at the right, 
or what we should call the end of the book. 

Chinese Printing. According to the most authentic ac- 
counts, the Chinese, understood the art of printing centuries 
before it was known in Europe ; not, however, with moveable 
types, but inore in the nature of stereotype, by carving their 
19* 
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characters on blocks of wood ; and at this poiat the art has, 
with them, 'been stationary for a thousand years. The advan- 
tage which civilized Europe and America have over China, in 
th^ree interchange of thought, is scarcely conceivable. 

The preseot is, emphatically, the age of discovery and im- 
provement None, however, takes place in Europe or America, 
but what in a short time becomes common to both. The original 
invention is brought into immediate use, and improvements 
made upon it until it arrives to the highest degree of perfection 
of which it is capable. Not so in China. A false national 
pride prevents diem from learning and bringing home to their 
own country the arts and improvements of other nations, while 
the imperfect means which they possess of communicating their 
thoughts to each other, prevents improvements at home. 

A Tate American missionary gives the foUo^^g as some of 
the Chinese peculiarities. They suppose the abdomen to be 
the seat of the mind; they make the left hand the place of honor; 
they change their outer garments most frequently;. their color 
for mourning is white ; they give the ladies the lowest place ; a 
widow must obey the oldest son. When they meet and salute 
a friend, they shake their own hands ; sind wear their caps at 
table and in company. They drink their wine hot, and at the 
beginning of a feast. Among them the traveller furnishes his 
own bed, and the buyer his own scales. They wear the beard 
long, but shave the head. They say that men are by nature 
good. They despise priests and lawyers, and worship the 
serpent 

Agriculture. The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
of China is agriculture. In a nation whoee population exceeds 
115 to each square mile of territory, allotting something less than 
three acres to each individual, land must be highly cmtivated or 
there will be a failure of food. Every acre capable of cultiva- 
tion is improved. Government bestows peculiar honors on this 
employment. 

On the 15th day of the first moon, the emperor repairs in state 
to a field assigned for the purpose, attended by his principal 
officers, and prostrates himself, touching the ground mne times 
with his head, in honor of the god Tien, the tutelar divinity of 
agriculture. He next pronounces a prayer prepared for the 
occasion by the court oi ceremonies, invokmgtne blessing of the 
great Being on his labors, and those of his people. The empe- 
ror, as high priest of the empire, sacrifices a bullock; and while 
the victim is burning on the altar, a plough is produced, and the 
emperor, laying aside his imperial and pontifical robes, talces 
hold of the plough and opens several furrows across the field. 
The princi|«d mandarins follow his example, and the scene 
closes with the distribution of presents to the peasantry. In the 
same manner the emperor commenced the sowing of seed. The 
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viceroys perform similar ceremonies in the provinces on the 
same day. 

Tea. Next to the production of rice, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, with which human life can be sustained, is the culti- 
vation of the tea plant This article, now affording a daily 
wholesome beverage to nine tenths of the citizens of the United 
States, is almost exclusively the production of China. The 
cultivation and preparation of this plant has been attempted in 
Java and Brazil^ but in consequence of the small yalue of labor 
in China, it has not been found profitable to cultivate the tea 
plant in any other portion of the world than in China and some 
of the Japanese islands. 

Introduction of Tea into England. The first introduction 
of tea into Eqgland was in 1664, when the East India company 
{^resented Charles II. with two pounds. In 1800, the consump- 
tion in England was 20,000,000 of pounds ; since which it has 
been nearly stationary. The first introduction of tea into British 
America to any extent, was about the year 1740. The quantity 
now consumed is 7,000,000 of pounds annually. 

Ten difierent kinds of tea are quoted in the Boston and Ham- 
burg markets. In 1806. the exports of tea from China were 
46,000,000, thirty-one or which was sold to British, and thirteen 
to American merchants. Such is tlie home consumption, that 
it is thought that a suspension of the whole exportation would 
not materially; affect the price. The Chinese cumost live upon 
tea, drinking it freely at all times of the day, to the exclusion of 
intoxicating liquors. To this cause, and to their abstemious 
mode of hvmg generally, is to be attributed their quiet dispo- 
sition. 

HoNo Merchants. The port of Canton only is open to 
foreign trade, and the whole business is confided by the govern- 
ment to a company of twelve persons, called Hong merchants, 
who alone are allowed any traffic with foreigners. They pur- 
chase all cargoes as they arrive, and furnish the returns. As is 
usual in monopolies, the trade is embarrassed, and the monopo- 
lizers are rich, having the power of fixing prices both in their 
purchases and sales. The producers of tea for foreign con- 
sumption must sell it at the prices the Hong merchants will 
give, or not at all ; and foreigners must buy it also at their 
~ selling prices, or not have it. One of the largest annual im- 
portations into the United States from China, was in 1825, 
amounting to $7,573,115, and consisting of teas, porcelains, 
silks, Euid nankeenSf The exports of the same year from the 
United States to China, were $5,57Q,515, only $160,000 of 
which were American productions. 

The trade of the United States to China commenced imme- 
diately afto the peace of 1783, and has increased with the 
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growth of the country to the present time. It consists princi- 
pally in the exchange of specie for its productions. Consider^ 
able alarm was excited in the early part of the period, lest such 
a course of trade should impoverisn the country, and many nice 
calculations were made respecting the balance of the trade. 

These fears have long smce vanished, and the old doctrine 
relating to the balance of trade has been exploded. It is found 
that if the people of this country want a foreign article and are 
able to pay for it, they will have it ; and though it may take 
gold or silver to procure it, they will find means by other produce 
tions to obtain it Of late, very profitable voyages have been 
made by shipments of articles of little value, £^pted to the 
wants or fancies of the islanders in the Pacific ocean; and ex- 
changing them for the sandal wood of the islands, and trans- 
porting it to China, where it is purchased at a high price, for 
religious purposes in their temples. 

Rivers and Canals. China is noted for being the country 
where canal navigation was first introduced, and where it has 
been carried to the greatest extent The general course of 
their rivers is from the west to east The principal are the 
Yanktse, in the south, the length of which is about^2000 miles, 
and its breadth two and a half; and the Yellow river in the 
borth, somewhat longer. These rivers empty into the sea at 
the distance of 100 miles from each other, but in the interior are 
1000 miles apart 

The principal canals pass in a northerly and southerly direc- 
tion, between these rivers, forming lin6s o£ communication 
between their several branches. Some of the most extensive of 
these works are about 2000 yeaxs standing, dating their origin 
before the Christian era. The whole lengfli of canal navigation 
in China, is estimated at 5000 miles. But whatever is said of 
dates and distances, and almost every thing relating to the 
interior of China, regarding former times, must be considered as 
in a degree conjectural. The Chinese, in speaking of "their 
celestial empire," are disposed to magnify. Notwithstanding 
the extent and antiquity of their canals, they have never under- 
stood the art of locking. Boats are passed from one level to 
another by means of mdined planes and rollers, over which 
they are drawn by men. One or these planes usually overcomes 
an ascent of about fifteen feet The imperial canal, and the 
continuation of the line of communication from Pekin to Canton, 
is the most important. Its whole length is variously stated from 
1000 to 1500 miles. 

That part of this line called the imperial canal, is 500 mile» 
in lengtn, commencing in the neighborhood of Pekin, and 
reachinff the Yellow river. It is caUed the imperial canal, as , 
being allowed to be navigated only by the emperor's boats, 
which are computed at lOCS in number, and of 100 tons each. 
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Between the Yellow river and Canton, the navigation is 
interrapted by a mountainous district, over which there is a 
portage. The Chinese not adopting the modem improved 
method of locking, is one among many striking prooiis of what 
they sufifer from ignorance, or preiudice against weigners. 

Another monument of Chinese labor is the great wall, com- 
mencing at the Yellow sea, and extending across the northern 
border of China, a distance of 1500 miles. It traverses moun- 
tains and valleys, and hj means of stupendous arches is carried 
across wide rivers. In its most exposed parts, it is double, and 
sometimes treble. The foundation and comers are of grsinite, 
but the principal part is of blue brick cemented with mortar. At 
distances of fortjr rods, square towers or bulwarks are erected. 
The object of this wall was to defend the northern border of 
China from the incursions of the Mongul Tartars. Its epoch is 
placed by some at 130 years before, and by others at 1160 after 
Christ, proving nothing but the great uncertainty of dates in the 
history of China. 

Navigation. The Chinese navigation equally shows. &e 
want of modem improvement Their ships are enormous, ill 
shaped machines, some of them of a thousand tons burden. 
Bom ends are greatly raised, presenting an extensive surface 
to the wind. More than one half of them are wrecked and lost 
When once aground they cannot be raised. Their anchors are 
of wdod, to which large stones are attached. Notwithstanding 
they daily witness in the port of Canton, the superiority of the 
iron anchor of the "European, nothing can induce them to adopt 
the improvement 

They knew the properties of the magnetic needle, long before 
they were discovered bv Europeans, l)ut have never applied 
them to the purposes or navigation. They still regulate their 
voyages to Japan, Batavia, and the Moluccas, the extent of 
their navigation, by the stars, seldom venturing out of sight of 
land. The emperor's navy consists of the exact number of 999 
vessels of all descriptions, formidable only in numbers. A 
squadron of a few European frigates would easily disperse the 
whole. 

Character op the Inhabitants. Constant labor is neces- 
sary for the poor of China, to obtain means to support life ; they 
have neither time nor inclination to be cleanly, and are buried 
in filth. They consume any thing they csin find, all sorts of 
animals, as well those which have died of poverty and disease 
as others. The rich are indolent, not givmg themselves the 
trouble to eat without assistance; they are fed by slaves. 
Female beauty consists in small eyes and feet, protuberant lips, 
and long, lank, and black hair. 

Great pains are taken to produce small feet, by keeping them 
tightly swathed in infancy, so that when grown, the women 
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iseem rather to totter than walk, the feet by no means answering 
the purpose for which nature designed them. Corpulence is the 
distmguishing trait of beauty in men as evidence of an easy and 
well fed life. Men of thin forms are considered as void of talent 
In their public festivals, the display of fire works makes the most 
conspicuous figure. The Chinese are said to excel in them, 
but are always careful to have their exhibitions in broad day 
light, as if afraid that they could not be seen in the night 

Principal Cities. There are three principal cities in China, 
known to Europeans, Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. The first is 
in the north, latitude 40°. It is the imperial residence, and sixty 
miles distant from the nearest point of the great wall. The 
name Pekin or Peking, signifies the northern court, and is given 
in contradistinction to Nanking or Nankeen, the southern court 
The emperor formerly resided in the latter city, but removed 
with his principal military establishment to the north, more 
effectually to repel the incursions of the Tartars. This capital 
is an exact square of twenty miles in circumference, and is 
divided into two sections, the Chinese and Tartar. The walls 
of the Tartar or outward city, are lofty, and so broad that twelve 
horsemen may ride abreast on them, having towers at intervals 
of a bowHshot, sufficiently large to contain bodies of reserve. 
The city has nine archea gates, well defended. Its population 
was estimated by a Jesuit missionary who resided there some 
time in the last century, at 16,000,000. This estimate has since 
been reduced to three, and probably the real number does not 
much exceed 1,000,000. 

Nankin is situated in latitude 23° north, and about 500 miles 
south of Pekin. Its population is estimated at from one to three 
millions. It has lost much of its ancient splendor h-^ the removal 
of the court, but is still considered as the first city in the empire 
for manufacturing. Its staples are silks, and the cotton goods 
bearing the name of the city. 

Canton is situated in the southeastern quarter of the empire, 
in latitude 23°. The number of its inhabitants is estimated at 
1,000,000. Considerable numbers live in junks, on the river. 
As this is the only emporium for imports and exports for 
foreigners, for the whole empire, it is a place of greatl)usiness 
and wealth. Five thousand vessels are said to be in the river 
' at once ; this, however, must include junks, boats, and small 
crsift of every description. An American newspaper, called the 
Canton Register, and published twice a month, has lately been 
established in the city. Provisions, including various luxuries 
brought by foreign vessels, are cheap and abundeuit 
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,Mpan ; extent and popuUUum of the islands. Character of the inkabtt- 
ants. Discovery hy Europeans, Trade. Burman Empire. Sitn^ 
atian^ extent^ population and revenue. Manners and character of fhe 
inhabitants. Missionaries. Ava. Siam, Extent and population, 
MissioTiaries. Siamese twins. Their birth^ and how connected. 
Malacca} situation^ exterUy and population. Malays; their jfeaMires 
and character. Plunder of American vessels. Central Asia ; extent j 
character and manners of its inhoMtants. Hospitality of the Kalmucla. 
Cashmere. Persia ; ancient ; modem, Ispahan. Religion^ Zoro- 
aster. Ormuzd arid Ahriman. Literature. Language. Persian 
gulf. Tirade. Caravans, Mesopotamia. THgris and Euphrates, 
Eden. Babylon. Nineveh. Arafat. Daviascus. Palestine. Jerusalem. 
Pilgrimages, Curi/)sities and relics sold to pilgrims. Condition of 
the Jews and Christians, Bethlehem. Nazareth. Capernaum. 
Jordan, The Dead sea. Joppa. Armenia. Arabia; situation, 
extent and population. Divisions, Yem£n. Mocha. Red sea. 
Mount Sinai, fforeb. Mecca. Pilgrimages, Mount Arafat. 
Ceremonies of the pilgrims. Government, manners, customs, features, 
and dress of the Arabs. Women, Camels; their manner of rearing. 
The Arabian horse. 

Japan. At the eastern extremity of Asia, between 31® and 
49® north latitude, is situated the empire of Japan. It consists 
of three lar^ islands, and a group of small ones. No one of 
the islands Dears the name of Japan. They are separated from 
continental Asia, in several places, by narrow straits. Niphon, 
the largest, and one of the most southerly, is 700 miles long, and 
lies near the nortiieast coast of China. The superficial contents 
of all the islands, are 266,000 square miles. The number of 
inhabitants are variously estimated from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000. 
The capital, Jiddo, is on the island of Niphon, and has upwards 
of 1,000,000 of inhabitants. The knowledge which has been 
obtained of this country, is very imperfect, and its extent and 
population probably considerably exaggerated. The few Eu- 
ropeans who have visited the.country, tell large stories without 
fear of contradiction. 

Government. The government of Japan is ascertained to 
be a perfect Asiatic despotism, and in some particulars, carried 
to a greater extent than in other parts of Asia. The will of the 
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emperor is the supreme and uncontrolled law for his subjects, 
and after him, the will of the petty princes, who in like manner 
govern the provinces. These suboroinates, deriving their povrer 
from him, are edlowed the privilege of making war upon each 
other, so that the people do not enjov the ordmary benefit of a 
despotic government, that of internal tranquihty.. 

The great body of the people are oppressed by poverty. The 
peasant is obliged to surrender half, and in some instances, two 
thirds of his earnings to his immediate landlord, together with 
such a portion to the governor of the province as he chooses to 
demand. . 

The police of Japan has this singular provision, that each one 
is a spy upon the conduct of his neighbor, and answerable for 
his crmies, so that every one is answerable to the state for those 
with whom he is connected, and must suflfer with them for 
their offences. The father is accountable for his children ; the 
master for his servants, and every society for all its members. 
The Japanese are characterized as active, cleanly, laborious, 
kind, cheerful, and contented, but sensual and revengefuL Their 
superstition is managed by a government of priests, opposed to 
all improvement and intelligence. 

In religion, morals, language, and manners, the Japanese 
nearly resemble China, with whom they are more nearly con- 
nected than with any other nation, and to whom they have at 
times been tributary. They have little trade or connection 
with Europeans ; the government seeks none, nor scarcely al- 
lows of any. 

This region was first known to Europeans by means of three 
Portuguese ships, driven on to the coast by a storm in 1552. 
Portugal, then the most commercial and enterprising nation in 
Europe, immediately established a colony in the newly discov- 
ered country, and sent Jesuits to christianize its inhabitants. 
The conduct of the Portuguese colonists was licentious, proud, 
and imprudent, and the Dutch residents fostered the ill feeling 
of the natives towards the Portuguese, which the demeanor of 
the latter had engendered. Afler many persecutions, the Por- 
tuguese colonists, and their missionaries, m 1637, were banish- 
ed forever from the empire. 

The Japanese christians are exposed to severe persecutions, 
and the ports of the empire closed against all Eiu'opeans except 
the Dutch. The persecutions continued for for^ years, and 
during this time, several millions of the inhabitants who had em- 
braced Christianity, were put to death. In 1665j inquisitorial 
tribunals were set up in the principal cities, the obiects of which 
was to discover and punish catholics. The Dutch encouraged 
those religious prejudices, and converted them to their own 
profit, inducing the Japanese to believe that any Europeans, 
other than those of their own nation, were cathohcs or Jesuits. 
They are still the only European nation allowed to trade to 
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Japan -, and their trade is placed under severe restrictions. They 
are permitted to land only on a small island, where but about 
£fleen Dutch kre allowed to have warehouses. This island is 
c^onnected by a bridge, with a larger one, on which is a city of 
considerable trade. The commerce is carried on under a close 
inspection, no Dutchman being allowed to cross the bridge with- 
out attendants^nd interpreters. Two vessels only are employ- 
ed in this trade. It is wholly caried on from the Dutch settle- 
ment at Batavia. to the island of Desima. The importation of 
all religious booKs is strictly prohibited ; .the vessels are careful- 
ly examined, and if they are found on board, they are taken 
away, and returned only when the vessel is on the point of sail- 
ing. The exportation of any books or charts, tending to give 
an account of the country, its inhabitants, or government, is pro- 
hibited with equal strictness. The Dutchmen, intent on com- 
mercial gain rather thao the propagation of their religion, or the 
acquisition of geographical mformation, are little msposed to' 
violate these regulations. 

Japan is supposed to have been peopled by emigrants from 
China. The juxta-position of the two nations, as well as the 
affinity between their manners, language and religion, corrobo- 
rate tne idea. Its government exceeds that of the parent state 
in the strictness with which it excludes modern inventions, for- 
eign improvements, and every thing connected with Euro];)e, 
and with which it conceals from foreigners all knowledge of its 
internal affairs, and the condition of the country. Like China, 
the condition of Japan has been stationary from the earliest pe- 
riod at which it became known to Euroge. 

BuRMAN Empire. The Burman empire lies on the east of 
the bay of Bengal, and on the south of China, between latitude 
9° and 26° north. Its length is 1000 miles, and breadth 700, 
and its population about 12,000,000, Its government, though 
despotic, is of a milder and more hberal cast than those of Sxe 
other countries of eastern Asia. It encourages the increase of 
population and the arts, by favoring the settlement of foreigners. 
It nas nothing of that jealousy towards them, and towards Eu- 
ropean improvements, so common to other eastern countries. 
Hence the Burman empire is progressing in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. The religion is of the idolatry of the lama ; and of the 
sect called the budhites. It enjoins no sacrifice of human blood, 
and is tolerant The Burmans have no secular clergy, but a 
species of priests resembling monks, dwelling in convents, and 
observing celibacy. They eat but once a day, and every carnal 
indulgence is punished by a disgraceful and public removal from 
office. They possess most of £e learning of the country, and 
are highly esteemed for their piety. The liberality of the gov- 
ernment in admitting foreigners, has given great encouragement 
to missionary exertions. Although the priests of budhism 
20 
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Opposed the missionarieB with great zeal, their efibrte have been 
attended with much success, affording a fair prospect that a 
considerable portion of the country may be redeemed from 
idolatry. 

Manners. The Burman Empire, situated between China and 
the British East Indies, has been subject to frequent wars with 
both, and in its struggles to maintain a nationsd independence, 
has acquired a warlike character. The Burmans difier both in 
their physical and moral character from Iheir Hindoo neigh- 
bors. The men are not tall, but muscular and active. They 
pluck their beards when young, which gives them a feminine 
and youthful appeeurance. The women are fairer than those of 
the Hindoos, wit less delicately formed. Both men and women 
color their teeflx and eyelids black. They are less delicate and 
clesmly in their eating, than the Hindoos. They kill no domes- 
tic ammals, that being prohibited by their religion, but msdie 
abundant use of same, and devour all sorts of reptiles. They 
are Characterized as lively, impatient, active and irascible, po&- 
sessing none of the habitual indolence of the native Hindoo ; 
and as being free from that gloomy jealousy which prompts so 
many eastern nations to immure their females in tiie solitude of 
the narem. The sexes have free social intercourse, as in Eu- 
rope. But women do not sustain the same rank in society. 
They are considered as an inferior order of beings, and are often 
sold or lent to strangers. Polygamy is prohibited, but concu- 
binage allowed witiiout limitation. The Burmans are indul- 
gent and civil to strangers, leceiving them in a sitting posture, 
as being the most respectful 

The king claims one tenth of all the produce of the lands, 
and of all imports the revenue is mostly collected in kind, and 
distributed in that form to the officers of the government, in- 
stead of salaries. Money, except on the most pressing occa- 
sions, is never disbursed from uie royal treasury. Hoarding 
silver and gold to the greatest possible extent, in Burmah, as in 
most oriental countries, is a permanent state policy. 

Ava was formerly the capital of the Burman empire, but is 

now in ruins. It was a protestant missionary station as early 

as 1810. Another city has been built four miles distant from 

ancient Ava, on the borders of an extensive lake. The modem 

' capital contains about 200,000 inhabitants. 

SiAM. Burmah is surrounded by a number of smaller states, 
more or less independent ; some of them tributary to China 5 
some to the Burman empire^ and some to neither. With few 
distinguishing traits, they resemble the Burmans, in manners, 
customs, morals, religion and government With these nations, 
neither Europeans nor Americans have any considerable inter- 
course. The most important of these states, and the one 
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most known to Americans, is the kingdom of Siam. Thw 
nation, embracing several tributary states, is situated ontiie 
eastern peninsula of Asia, between latitude 5^ and 21® north. 
Its geographical extent is computed at 200,000 square miles, and 
its poimlation at something less than 3,000,000. Siam is one 
of the most civilized nations inhabiting the tK^ical regions 
beyond Indostan and south of China. In stature, the iniiabiV 
ants are shorter than Europeans, their average height heiag 
about five feet three inches. Their complexion is a light brown* 
In the useful arts, they have made no greater progress than 
their neighbors. 

Their alphabet consists of thirty-eight consonants, and nu» 
merous vowels and diphthongs, is destitute of inflections, or auz* 
iliaries. Its construction depends upon juxta-position^ and it is 
written from right to left Their government, religion, man* 
ners, and morals, are Uke the Burmans, to whom they have at 
times been subject. Like them, they have freely admitted 
Christian missionaries, who have formed several stations in the 
country, and are making considerable progress in the introduce 
tion of Christianity. 

Siamese Twins. Siam is noted as being the country of the 
birth of the Siamese twins; one of the most extraordinary pro? 
ductions of nature. They were bom in May, 1811, of Chinese 
parents, at a small village called Mackling, on the coast of Siam. 
Their birth was attended with no extraordinary difficulty or 
danger. Their bodies are united by a strong band or umbilical 
cord, proceeding from the breast bone of each. This cord or 
band is two inches long at the upper end, and five at the lower ; ' 
its thickness is two inches, and its breadth from above down* 
wards, is four inches. 

They feel hunger and thirst at the same time. The quantity 
and quality of food required by each, is alike, and is taken at 
the same time. What one takes; does not appear to nourish, 
or to have any efiect upon the other. They are five feet two 
inches high, the common height of the Siamese at their age. 
They are well made, and muscular, enjoy good health, and 
have been known to carry a weight or 280 pounds. They 
were brought to America from Siam, by captain Coffin, of the 
ship Sachem, and have been extensively exhibited as curiosi- 
ties in America and Europe. Much speculation has been had 
upon the possibility of separating them with safety ; there are 
different opinions among medical gentlemen upon the subject; 
the prevailing one is, that it cannot be done but at the hazard 
of tbeir lives. 

Malacca. The southern extremity of this peninsula is called 
Malacca, and together with the neighboring islands of Borneo, 
Sumatra, and omers, is inhabited by a race called Malays, a 
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people of eafitem Asia, who have the religion, language, and 
manners, of the Arabians of the west, and have intermarried 
and odierwise so connected themselves as to have become 
separated from their original stock, and to have formed a distinct 
nation. They first settfed in Malacca, and their sultans after- 
wards extended their conquests over the neighboring islands* 
The peninsula is 800 miles in length, and has an averag-e 
breadth of 100. The capital, Malacca, is on the western coast, 
in latitude 2^ north. 

The Malays of Malacca are now divided into several tribes, 
without any general head. Nothing approaching to accuracy- 
is known as to their number, neither Europeans nor Americans 
having any considerable inteicouse with them; it may be 
from one to three millions. The Malays of the continent and 
islands are of a dark brown color, their hair long, black, and 
shining, the nose large and flat, their eyes brilliant and full of 
fire. They are strongly built and nervous. Impetuosity border- 
ing on fury, treachery, impatience of control, love of plunder, 
and bloody characterize this people. They profess the Mahom- 
etan religion, are fond of navigation, of war, and all daring 
enterprizes. 

Their treaties and promises of friendship are regarded no 
longer than their interests or their fears demand. They are 
always armed, and generally engaged either in war among 
themselves, or in plundering expeditions. When an opportu- 
nity presents, they attack European or American vessels, and if 
successful, murder the crews, and plunder and sink the vesseL 
They are active only when engaged in war and robbery. At 
' home they are indolent, having eul their labor performed by 
slaves, and despising agriculture and honest means of subsist- 
ence. They constitute a nation of pirates of a most sanguina- 
ry and barbarous character. 

In 1831, the Malays of Sumatra boarded an American vessel 
tmder the pretence of trade, captured the ship, and murdered 
the crew. On receiving intelligence of this transaction, the 
government sent the Potomac frigate into those seas, to seek 
redress, and punish the aggressors. No redress or remuneration 
could be obtained ; and the captain inflicted exemplary pmiish- 
ment on the village and neighborhood, from whence it was sup- 
|K>sed that the pirates proceeded. This had the eflect for some 
time of checking their piracies. But the naval force being with- 
drawn they have been renewed. Very recently the American 
ship Matilda, captain Livingston, in those seas, was boarded, the 
captain and six of the crew murdered, and a large sum in specie 
taken, and the vessel sunk. The character of £e Malays, and 
the frequent instances of their piracies, show that the seas in 
their neighborhood ceumot be navigated with any degree of 
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safety, but by vessels well armed, and protected by a govern- 
znent force in the vicinity. 

Central Asia. A large region called Central Asia, extendi! 
westward from China to the borders of Tvurkey, and is inhabited 
for the most part by numerous tribes of Kalmucks, Tartars, and 
Thibetians, principally Nomadesy or wanderers, without any 
fixed habitations. These people dwell in tempcwary huts or 
tents, moving from place to place, as they can find pasturage 5 
depending upon their flocks, and upon plunder for subsistence. 
Many of the tribes are little else than bands of robbers, associa- 
ted for the purpose of plundering caravans, and making inroads 
upon the neighboring settled countries. They possess and care- 
fully train up a specie of horses of remarkable neetness, adapted 
to such purposes. In their predatory incufsions upon ibe set- 
tlement^ each usually takes a spare horse with which to bring 
off their plunder, and such of the inhabitants as they choose to 
make slaves. The inhabitcuits of this region are not all of itda 
character; and even the robbers possess some redeeming quali- 
ties. They treat their slaves with lenity, making little dinerence 
between them and their own people. 

The Kalmucks, in some places, show extraordinary instances 
of hospitality. When a stranger arrives among them, whom 
from his poverty or other circumstances they do not wish to rob, 
they treat him with great kindness, leaving him at his choice to 
select the person with whom he wishes to lodge. The persoa 
on whom tiie choice falls considers it a favor, gives up his nousOy 
wife, and family, to his guest, and invests him for the time wiHi 
all the prerogatives of master. He then goes through the vil- 
lage in quest of every thing which can contribute to the comfort 
or amusement of the stranger. Every one is ambitious to add 
something to his stock. They regard this as a precept of their 
religion, and believe that if they neglect it they will oring the 
curse of sterility upon their lands. They take the liberty, how- 
ever, of determimng on whom they are called upon to bestow 
this hospitality. After treating one stranger with this extraor- 
dinary kindness, the next may be plundered and condemned to 
slavery. 

The characteristic features of the Kalmuck countenance are, 
that the angle of the eye is directed obliquely downwards totiie 
nose ; the eyebrows black and thin ; the nose broad and flattened 
at the end ; the cheek bones prominent, and the ikoe and head 
round. Their skin, naturally white, assumes a brownish yeYLovr 
from exposure to the solar rays in summer, and to tiie smoke of 
their cabins in winter. 

The Kalmucks have three distinct orders or castes below their 
chief. The first are the nobility or white bones ; the second the; 
slaves or peasantry, called black bones ; and the third the cler- 
gy, descended from both. The noble ladies are called white 
20* 
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flesh, and those of an inferior order black flesh. The designa- 
tion of castes is computed from the male side or bones. The 
people are in complete subjection to their priests, to whom they 
commit the direction of their affairs. Notning of importance is 
undertaken without consulting a juggler or priest, who pretends 
to consult the gods by means of sorceries. The priests leiry 
contributions at their pleasure on the flocks of their adherents, 
and live in a style of luxury such as the country affords. 

The bordering governments of China, Turkey, and Russia, 
exercise a kind of partial authority over different portions of this 
territory, without any definite limits. It consists of little more 
than collecting a tribute where there is ability to pay. The 
different tribes are essentially independent 

Cashmere. Cashmere, to the southwest of China, is oi^e of 
the most considerable portions of Central Asia. Its inhabitants 
by no means fall under the description of the Nomade tribes to 
the north of them. It is a celebrated valley, estimated to con- 
taiin 17,000 square miles, and 2,000,000 of inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by stupendous mountains. Seven different passes or 
openings in the mountains lead into this valley. Its climate is 
imld and moderate ; its soil, watered by numerous streams from 
the surrounding mountains, abounds in the finest productions, 
insomuch that it is called ^' the paradise of Asia, and the gar- 
den of eternal spring." This valley, formerly little known to 
western Europe, is famous for the production of the Cashmere 
shawl. 

Ancient Persia. The oldest nation of which we have any 
authentic records, aside from the Mosaic history, is Persia ; 
embracing under that name, at different periods, very different 
portions of territory. China and Hindoostan, indeed, carry their 
traditions back, far beyond the period assigned by Moses for the 
creation of the world* So many evident marks of fable attend 
these traditions, that they gain little credit beyond the places 
where they originate. Persia, as connected with Meoia, of 
which it was the superior kingdom, is spoken of in the book 
of Esther, and of those of the prophets, upwards of 500 years 
before the Christian era, as a grei^t, flourishing, and powerful 
empire, 

MoAiLRN. Modem Persia is hut the feeble remnant of the 
ancient It is bounded north by Russia and the Caspian sea, 
west by Turkey, south by the Persian gulf, and east by two 
independent States, formerly constituting the eastern division 
of the empire. It lies between 25° and 40° north latitude, and 
is estimated to contain 400,000 square miles, and 7,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

.The central region of Persia is an elevated plain, containing 
aeveial deserts of sand. On theAOrth is a cham of mountaina 
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called Ararat j on one of the highest summits of which is said 
to be the place where Noah's ark rested. Search has been made 
for fragments of that celebrated ship ; and as travtUers in dis- 
tant regions seldom fail of finding what tiiiey are in pursuit of, 
some of its relics have been brought to Europe. What they 
were, or from whence they came, is, however, matter of conjec- 
ture, as is, also, whether the present mount Ararat is the one 
mentioned in the Mosaic account of the deluge. 

The Persians are Mahometans, of the sect called Ali. Anoth- 
er sect worship the cross, have a sort of baptism, and call them- 
selves the disciples of St. John, evidently showing some know- 
ledge of the Christian system. 




Street Mosque and Bazaar in Ispahan. 

Ispahan, the former capital of Persia, is reduced from a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 to 50,000. It is still the princi^ city, though 
the residence of the Shah has been removed to Tehiran. 

The government of Persia is an absolute despotism in the 
Asiatic sense of the term. The Shah, or prince, nas the abso- 
lute control of the destinies of his subjects. 

The Mahometanism of Persia is engrafted on the paganism 
of Zoroasten who lived about 600 years before Christ, and near 
theperiod or the first Cyrus. Its principal doctrines- are, 

That from eternity there had existed two beings, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, constituting the principle of the universe. The first 
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is pure, eternal light, and the original source of all perfection. 
The nature of the other is also light, and so far good, but be- 
cause Ahriman envied the greater light of Ormuzd, his own 
became obscure, and he became an enemy to all good, and the 
author of evil, and of all bad beings who join with him in oppo- 
sition to the good. Both of these gods performed the wonc of 
creation, but at different times. One or the other of them 
brought into existence every variety of being throughout the 
universe. Ormuzd created oy his living word, that is, by the 
power of his will, the whole community of good spirits, in the 
following order : 

First, six immortal spirits of light, for the immediate service 
of his throne. Secondly, twenty-eight subordinate spirits, rep- 
resentatives of months and days; and lastly, a multitude of 
human souls. 

Ahriman produced a number of bad spirits ; to wit, six arch 
devs, principal spirits of darkness, and a multitude of devs of 
lower rank. The good dwell with Ormuzd, in light and Ahri- 
man dwells with the beings which he created, in Ae kingdom of 
darkness. 

Time is divided into four periods of 3000 years each. The 
first period Ormuzd ruled alone. In the second he created ma- 
terial beings in their various degrees, and at last man. After 
this labor he rested, and celebrated the first festival of creation 
with his good spirits, and reigned in a world of innocence and 
happiness, until the commencement of the third period. Then 
begms a contest between light and darkness, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, who in a continual struggle, divide the dominion of 
the world. 

In the last period, the power of Ahriman is at first enlarged 
and confirmed. It then declines, his devs sink to nothing, and 
he finally does homage to Ormuzd. The bad disappear, with 
all evil ; the dead arise, and the primitive kingdom of happy 
souls returns. 

In this drama, the twelve signs of the zodiac are made to play 
their part; to each is assigned a thousand years. The number 
seven, as presented in the first six good spirits with Ormuzd, 
and the six arch devs, with Ahriman, represents the supposed 
number of planets. The subordinate genii of the material 
world, are the personified parts and elements of nature. The 
sj»rits of men pass througn a state of happiness before they 
reach the hiunan body, and in that heavenly state, contend with 
bad spirits, protect the good upon earth, and are reverenced by 
them. 

Men themselves are either the servants of Ormuzd, governed 
by wisdom and virtue, or the slaves of Ahriman, the subjects of 
folly and vic^. The former, at death, pass over the brid^ Shi- 
nevad, into the dwellings of the happy ^ and the latter mil into 
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hell. Ahriman will finally be conquered, the resurrection of 
the dead will follow, iand the earth be renewed, and prepared 
for the abode of the virtuous. 

Divination, soothsaying, astrology, poetry, the study of the 
Koran, a sort of ethics or moral philosophy, and medicine, con- 
stitute the chief departments of a Persian literary education. 

Literature and Language. The language is considered 
the most perfect of the Asiatic ; and is in Asia what the French 
is in Europe, the principal medium of intercourse, and of record- 
ing, and communicating discoveries and events. 

Persian Gclf. The Persian gulf extends up into the coun- 
try between Arabia and Persia, from th6 Indian dcean, 500 
miles, and has a medium breadth, along the southwestern 
border of Persia, of about 150 miles. It affords ffreat facilities 
for navigation, which are not improved except ^y foreigners. 
The Persians nave neither a navy, nor any thing which can be 
called a commercial marine. Excepting the trade which is 
managed by foreigners, through the Persian gulf, the commerce 
of Persia is carried on by means of caravans to India, Turkey, 
and Arabia. 

Caravans. A considerable portion of the territory of Persia 
is a desert of teand, and uninhabitable. Over a part of this 
desert, the caravans which transport goods between Bagdad and 
Aleppo, necessarily pass. Two species of danger attend this 
route, robbery from the Bedouin Arabs, and want of water. 
They usually secure themselves from the first, by a tribute to 
some principal tribe, which claims to be lord of the desert, and 
who, on receiving the tribute, profess to act as their protectors. 
But notwithstanding all these precautipns, they sometimes suffer 
severely from the want of water, and many have perished from 
this cause. 

Mesopotamia. The two celebrated rivers of antiquity, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, or the Hiddekil of the Bible, have 
their rise in the mountains of. Ararat, within fiileen miles of each 
other, and pursuing a southerly course, but considerably diverg- 
ent, encircle a large territory, known in ancient history by the 
name of Mesopotamia, or the country between the rivers. They 
unite at Coma, 130 miles above the mouth of ^e confluent 
stream, and assuming a new name, enter the Persian gulf, 70 
miles below Bassora. The whole length of the Euphrates is 
1500 miles. It is navigable for large ships to Bassoreu 

Mesoi)otamia now constitutes the Turkish province of Arme- 
nia. It is fixed upon as being the Eden of Mosaic history, the 
birth place of creation, and containing the site of the garaen in 
which the first pair of the human family were placed ; and 
where the first sin was committed, supposed to be tne parent of 
all others, and of all human woe. These conjectures may stand 
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for truth, as they cannot be contradicted, or more plausible ones 
substituted in their place. Certain it is, that the changes pro- 
duced by the deluge, by lapse of time, and various other causes,^ 
baffle all attempts ix> fix with any degree of certainty upon any 
of the places refecred to by Moses, before the flood. 

. Babylon and Nineveh. It is with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty that the site of the city of Babylon, the pride of ancient 
times, is fixed on the Euphrates; though it is difficult to discover 
remnants sufficient to designate the particular spot Ancient 
Nineveh is supposed to have been built upon the east bank of 
the Tigris, opposite the present Turkish city of Mosul. The 
few remains, however^ or this celebrated city, now to be found, 
leave it as a matter of some uncertainty. As the Tigris and 
the Euphrates approach each other at Bagdad, where they are 
not more than twenty miles apart, the desert passes into an 
immense meadow, which only requires irrigation and good 
cultivation, to produce abundant crops. Bagdad, one of th€i 
principal cities of the Ottoman empire in Asia, is situated on the 
Tigris, in latitude 33*=^ north, 600 miles east of Damascus, and 
contains 80,000 inhabitants. 

The present condition of Mesopotamia is but a shadow of its 
former greatness. Its whole population is le|is than a million, 
and less than eitjier of those ancient cities. It is of three de- 
scriptions ; agriculturists, who not knowing whether they shall 
enjoy the fruits of their labor, carry on only a miserable tillage, 
sufficient to produce a scanty supply for their immediate wants ; 
wandering shepherds, dwellmg m huts and tents, who with their 
flocks migrate from place to place in search of pasturage ; and 
robbers, whose strong holds are in the mountains, from whence 
they injfest the neighboring plains. 

Afghanistan. In the year 1747, the eastern and southeastern 
provinces of Persia separated from the western, and formed an 
mdependent kingdom; though more extensive cmd twice as 
numerous as the other, it left the name of Persia to the western 
section, and assumed the name of Afghanistan, from a tribe of 
mountain robbers, who overrun the country. This territory, 
bordering on the peninsula of Indostan, or India, within (south) 
of the Ganges, contains 350,000 square miles, and 14,000,000 of 
inhabitants; nearly one half of its population are Hindoos. In 
government manners, morals, and religion, they resemble the 
Persians, with few distinguishing traits. 

Syria. The country bordering on the Mediterranean, lying 
north of Arabia and west of Persia, forms a great Turkish 
province, under the name of Syria. It contains 50,000 square 
miles, and 2,400,000 inhabitants, and is divided into four pacha- 
lics, Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, and Acre. It has three distinct 
climates. The summit of mount Lebanon, covered with snow, 
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diffii868 a salubrious coolness through the interior. The mara- 
time border is low, and exposed to heat and humidity. And 
the plains joining the Arabian deserts are scorched with heat 
The seasons and productions vary with the climate. 

If the advantages of nature were duly seconded by human 
art and industry, Syria, in the compass of eighty miles, would 
produce the vegetaole riches of distant countries in great abun- 
dance. But its industry and enterprize are paralyzed by the 
unhappy condition of the country. The agriculturist is pillaged 
by the authorized robberies of the Turkish governors, and the 
predatory attacks of the Bedouins. Art and industry languish; 
commerce, exposed to arbitrary vexation, is limited to small, 
timid bargains, or confined to the risk of caravans. Such is the 
present unhappy condition of a country rich in its soil, charac- 
terized in ancient times as a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and from its local situation, possessing almost unequalled ad- 
vantages for commerce. 

The inhabitants of this territory are a singular mixture of 
various nations. The country having been successively overrun 
by the Persians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, and crusaders from the 
west of Europe, its population is a compound from nations of 
different religions, manners, morals, and governments. The 
original inhabitants mixed with the Greeks, form a small pro- 
portion. All civil and military employments are in the hands 
of the Turks. A considerable number of Arabs inhabit the 
country, some as cultivators, and some as Bedouin robbers, 
especially on the borders of Arabia. In the northern parts are 
numerous hordes of Turkomans and Koords. The Druses and 
Maronites constitute another considerable portion of the popu- 
lation. 

Palestine. The pachalic of Damascus embraces Palestine, 
or the holy land, anciently the land of Canaan, or Judea. It 
borders on the Mediterranean west, and is situated between 
latitude 31° and 34° north, and 34° and 39° longitude, east from 
London, being something more than 200 miles square. The 
pachalic of Damascus is carved out of the Turkish conquest in 
western Asia, without any reference to its ancient divisions. 

This province having a mild climate, a productive soil, and 
good harbors, was formerly every thing which industry and 
wealth could make it It now presents but a faint shadow of its 
former greatness ; and is worthy of particular notice only for 
what it has been. Jerusalem is situated in the northwestern 
section of Judea, or Palestine proper, on the western declivity 
of a hill, surrounded by rocks and deep valleys, in latitude 32° 
north, forty-five miles from the nearest point on the Mediterra- 
nean. Its environs are mountainous and barren. 

The present city is about two miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by high walls. It contains 25,000 inhabitants ; <»i8 
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half of which are Mahometans, 4000 Jews, and the residue 
principally Christians.^ The Jews and Christians are treated 
with like contempt bv the Turks, and compelled to wear a blue 
turban to distinguish them. The women wear close veils and 
white dresses. The streets are unpaved, and filled with clouds 
of dust, or with mire. Nothing is to be seen in the streets but 
insolent Turks, stupid and melancholy Christians, or veiled 
figures of women. 

Jerusalem is governed by a Turk, under the pacha of Damas- 
cus. There is Sso a cadi, or supreme judge, a commander of 
the citadel, and a mufti, to preside over the ceremonies of the 
Mahometan religion. There are sixty^-two -Christian convents^ 
the largest of wlSch belongs to the Christians of Armenia. The 
Franciscan monastery is the principal one of the catholics. The 
church of the holy sepulchre is the object of attention to Chris- 
tian visitors. It was built in the fourth century, by the empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the great, and is composed 
of several large buildings erected on Golgotha. The visitor is 
here shown, in a large subterranean apartment, richly orna- 
mented, the tomb of Jesus, with a comn of white marble, in 
which he was laid, and any other thing relating to his burial 
which he may wish to see. 

Pilgrimages. Christian pilgrimages to Jerusalem, though 
not so numerous as formerly, are still considerable. The igno- 
rant and credulous people of Asia, of every religion are taught 
by their priests, that a pilgrimage to some holy place of their reli- 
gion, if not absolutely necessary, is highly important to their 
salvation. Hence millions have been led to Jerusalem, to 
Mecca, to the Lama, and to the idol Juggernaut, to perfect them- 
selves in their several professions. They return possessed, in 
their own view, of a superior degree of sanctity, and with better 
hopes of heaven. 

The deception may be a harmless one, so far as regards the 
community, except insomuch as it leads the subject to despise 
and neglect the ordinary duties of life. The Christian pilgrims 
and visitors to Jerusalem, are one of the chief means ofsupport 
to its stationary inhabitants. At Easter they sometimes assem- 
ble to the numDer of five or six thousand, to celebrate the death 
and resurrection of Christ Relics of every description which 
the pilgrims want, are manufactured in the city and vicinity; 
and furnished at various prices. This tax on their credulity jji 
cheerfully paid. 

On the mount of Olives is a Christian church, in which the 
visitor is shown the foot-print of the Saviour, the last which he 
made when he ascended into heaven. No vestige of Solomon's 
temple is to be seen, but the traveller is inform^ that the empe* 
ror Julian, called the apostate, in the fourth century, for the 
purpose of falsifying the prediction of Christ respecting the 
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temple, permitted and encouraged the Jews to commence its re- 
erection, and they were prevei^ted by the breaking out of sub- 
terraneous fir^s. He 18 shown the precise spot where this 
event took place. 

The Jews live in poverty, and are confined to a small quarter 
in their ancient cityr. The temple of Mahomet is a magnificent 
structure; no Christian or Jew is allowed to enter its inner 
apartments. The Mahometans are there shown the footsteps 
of their prophet, surrounded by a golden grate and a sacred 
Koran, of extraordinary size. 

Bethlehem. Five miles south of Jerusalem is the village of 
Bethlehem. It is situated at the foot of a hill covered with vines 
and olives. It contains 300 houses, and 2400 inhabitants, prin- 
cipally Greek and Armenian Christians. Their chief employ- 
ment is making rosaries and crucifixes, inlaid with mother of 
pearl, and relics of every description, for pilgrims. The great 
ornament of the place is a stately church, Duilt by the empress 
Helena, over the spot where Jesus was bom. It is in the form 
of a cross. In a grotto, furnished with silver and crystal lamps, 
is shown a large marble trough, as being the manger in which 
Christ was laid. 

Nazareth. Fifty miles north of Jerusalem, is the village of 
Nazareth, having at present a population of 2000, principally 
Christians. Here also is to be foimd much to satisfy the anxious 
pilgrim. He is shown the church attached to a convent of 
monks, and built, as they say, over a cave which was the resi- 
dence of the Virgin Mary at the time of the conception. Won- 
derful powers are ascribed to this building ; when a plague or 
epidemical sickness rages in the neighborhood, the sick are 
brought here, that they may rub themselves against the pillars 
of tins church, believing it to be an efiicacious remedy. The 
monks show the workshop of Joseph, where Jesus learned the 
trade of a carpenter, and spent the greater part of the first thirty 
years of his life. They also show the precipice where Jesus is 
said to have saved himself from the fury of tne multitude. But 
the most venerated object is the table of stone on which Christ 
ate, before and after his resurrection. 

Capernaum. Capernaum, Cana of Galilee, and every other 
place mentioned as the scene of Christ's works, is distinctly 
pointed out to the pious traveller, and he and the inhabitant, 
his guide, part mutually satisfied ; the one with the wonders he 
has seen, and the precious relics he has obtained, and the other 
with the money he has exacted from the credulity of his visitor. 

Jordan. Jordan is the only considerable river of 'Palestine. 
It rises at the foot of mount Libanus, in Syria, and pursuing 
21 
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a eoutheriy course, widens into the lake of Genasereth, or sea of 
Tiberias or G^dilee, as the saime body of water is indifferently 
called. This lake, forty-five miles north of Jerusalem, is seven- 
teen miles long and six broad, and is formed by the waters of 
the Jordan, confined in a deep valley, environed by lofty emi- 
nences. The waters are pleasant and transparent The par- 
ticular spots where Christ called Peter ana James from their 
fishing to be his disciples, where the miraculous draught of fishes 
was made, and where Christ walked u^n the water, together 
with various other events;recorded in his life as having taken 
place in the neighborhood, are distinctly pointed out. Pursuing 
still a souliierly course, and receiving the brook Redron, and 
several other small streams, the Jordan passes into the plains of 
Jericho, and after a course of about 150 miles, loses itself in the 
lake of Asphaltites, or Dead Sea. This lake, seventy miles long 
and ten broad, is situated in the southeastern section of Palestine. 
Several other streams fiow into it, but it has no outlet; copious 
evaporations, caused, as is supposed, by subterraneous heat, sup- 
ply the place of one. The water is clear and highly impreg- 
nated with salt Its specific gravity is greater than any other 
known. The proportion of swt to that of water is foima to be 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. The asphaltum, or bitumen, 
a mineral pitch, rises from the bottom of the lake and is con- 
densed on tne surface of the water. Another species of bitumen 
is found on the shore. The asphaltum is used for the various 
purposes of embalming, caulking, sculpture, and coloring, and 
forms an important article of commerce. The country around 
is dreary, and the exhalations from the lake unhealthy and un- 
pleasant to strangers. The few inhabitants in the neighborhood 
are not conscious of, and do not admit its unhealthiness. They 
gain a subsistence by gathering the salts and bitumen. The 
stories of birds falling dead by means of its vapor, in attempting 
to fly over the lake are fabulous. 

Antiquarians, with an assurance arising from the impossibility 
of contradiction, represent that the site of the Dead sea was 
formerly a fertile valley, resting partly on a mass of subterrane- 
an water, and partly an a stratum of bitumen; that lightning, or a 
miraculous fire from heaven, kindled the combustible matter ; 
that the ground sank into the abyss beneath, and that Sodom and 
GomorrSi, and other cities built, as they suppose, on diis plain, 
and of a bituminous stone, were consumed m the conflagration. 
It is needless to remark, that this hypothesis is conjectural, rest- 
ing on no authentic historical facts, or natural appearances. 

Damascus, the capital of this Pachalic, is situated in a fertile 
plain, in latitude 38^ north. It contains a mixed population of 
Turks. Armenians, Catholics, and Jews, estimated at 250,000. 
It is the principal city fronj which trade is carried on by cara^ 
vans into the interior of Turkey, and to Arabia and Persia. 
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T7hree caravans, each accompanied by 2500 armed men, go 
thrice a year to Bagdad, the journey occupying thirty days. 

JoppA. The principal seaport of Palestine is Jaffa, forty-five 
miles northwest of Jferusalem, in latitude 32^ 30' north. It 
«tands on the site of Joppa, one of the earliest and most cele- 
brated commercial cities of antic^uity. The present city is but a 
faint shadow of the former. It is built on a tongue of land, ex- 
tending some distance into the Mediterranean, and is the prin- 
cipal landing place for travellers to Jerusalem. It derives some 
historical importance from two circumstances in the life of Na- 
poleon, which took place in its vicinity. One, the bold exposure 
of his life in visiting the hospitals where his soldiers lay sick, 
and dying with the plague, administering to their wants, and 
fearlessly handling their poisonous sores, to give courage to 
those who were well. The other is of a different chareu^ter, 
called the massacre of Jaffa. In 1799, this place contained a 
garrison of Turkish soldiers, in the employment of Jessar Pacha, 
of Damascus. It was attacked by Bonaparte in person ; having 
made a breach in the walls, an officer was sent to demand its 
surrender. The Turkish commander replied to the summons 
by cutting off the head of the messenger. The place was taken 
and given up to pillage. Three thousand men were made pris- 
oners, the greater part of whom had before been taken and pa- 
roled on condition of not again serving against the French. 
These men were shot by order of Bonaparte, in pursuance of 
the opinion of a council of his officers, that the above circum- 
stances took them out of the ordinary case of prisoners of war. 
On his leaving Jaffa, a considerable number of his men were 
infected with fte plague ; their case was hopeless ; they could 
not be removed ; their deaths were hastened by administering 
to them large quantities of opium. This he said was more 
humane towards them, than leaving them in the hands of the 
Turks. 

Armenia. Armenia is an extensive country of western Asia, 
principally subject to the Ottoman empire, a small portion of it 
only belongs to Persia. It contains 100,000 square milles, and 
about 2,000,000 inhabitants. It is noted for furnishing a large 
number of emigrating merchants, who to a considerable extent, 
carry on the commerce of the neighboring nations. Its inhabit- 
ants are principally christians, and possess a greater degree of 
civilization, intelligence, and enterprize, than any other people 
of Asia. This is attributed to the early introduction and con- 
tinuance of christianitv among them. Armenia is also noted 
for being the theatre of some of the earliest and most perplexing 
theological controversies, and of violent persecutions. 

Arabia. Arabia is a peninsula in the western section of Asia, 
lying between the Red sea and the Persian gulf, between 12^ 
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and 30*^ north latitude, and separated from Palestine by a great 
desert on its northern border. Its superficial contents are esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 of square miles, and the number of inhabit- 
ants at 12,0i0O,OOO. These estimates are necessarily conjectural, 
and probably something too large. The same tribe of Bedouins, 
appearing at different tmies in different parts of the desert, arp 
sometimes included twice in the same estimate. The roaming 
character of this people admit of less accuracy in the estimation 
of their numbers 5ian most other nations. 

Formerly, geographers divided Arabia into three sections, 
according to the supposed nature of its soil: Deserta, the barren, 
Petrea, fie stony, and Felix, the happy, or productive. In later 
periods, diis division has been exploded, and a more natural one 
substituted ; that which distinguishes its coast from the interior. 
The former producing aloes, frankincense, myrrh, nutmegs, and 
coffee, and inhabited by a comparatively civilized and industri- 
ous people; and ttie latter consisting chiefly of a desert of 
movmg sand, producing little else but thorns, thistles, and saline 
herbs, and inhabited by wandering tribes whose business is 
war, and whose subsistence is plimder. 

Yemen. The province of Yemen embraces a great portion 
of the fertile region; and though containing but about one 
fifteenth part of the territory, has one quarter of the inhabitants. 
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It is the original country of the coffee tree, Eind now produces 
the best which is known. The best coffee is exported from 
Mocha, a seaport of Yemen, on the Red sea, and bears the name 
of that port. Arabia produces 14,000,000 of pounds for export- 
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ation. The Turks and Arabians, who use it in great quantities, 
give it a high flavor. They roast and pound it but just before 
Ufiing it, and boil it but a short time, makmg it rather an infusion 
than a decoction. The Turks drink coffee, and present it to 
their visitors at all times of the day. The happiness of a rich 
mussulman consists in sitting at his ease, on a carpet, chewing 
opium, drinking coffee, and smoking tobacco. Travellers relate 
instances of one person's drinking sixty cupjs of coffee, and 
smoking as many pipes of tobacco in a day, without injury. 

From Arabia, the coffee shrub has been transplanted into 
every country where the soil and climate will admit of its culti- 
vation. The island of Java, in the East Indies, Brazil, in Sou^ 
America, St Domingo, and other West India islands, produce 
it in great abundance. 

Red Sea. Arabia is an interesting country to Christians, 
Jews, and Mahometans, who, differing in almost every thing 
else, agree in a religious veneration for certain portions of this 
country. 

On its southwestern border is the Red sea, extending from 
the isthmus of Suez to the straits of Babelmandel, (the gate of 
misfortune, or the strait of shipwreck,) so called on account of 
its hazardous navigation. The distance is 1400 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 200. It takes its name, not from the color of 
its waters or the complexion of its shores, as has been commonly 
supposed, but from a king, called by the Grecians, Erythros, 
fiignifying red. Translators mistaking the object, gave to the 
term its literal meaning, and called 3ie waters the Red sea. 
Near the northern termination of this sea, is showil the place 
where the waters were divided to afford a passage for the 
children of Israel. 

One hundred miles easterly of this place, in the heart of a 
vast desert, is mount Sinai. The few inhabited spots in this 
desert are tenanted by wandering Arabs, who subsist by plun- 
der, and render all travelling through it dangerous, except in 
large and well defended caravans. This desert is the region in 
which the children of Israel sojourned, and wandered about in 
every direction, for the space of forty years, in their passage 
from Egypt to Canaan. At the foot of Mount Sinai is the Greek 
convent of the monks of St Catharine, founded in 1331. It has 
ever since a£R)rded a hospitium to pilgrims visiting the mount 
The monks live in constant iear from the surrounding Arabs, 
and nothing but their poverty saves them from pillage. Not far 
from Sinai and on the same ridge, is Horeb, where the monks 
show the rock from which water flowed at the command of 
Moses for the relief of the Israelites. 

The dangers attending a visit to these celebrated places, to- 
gether widi the decreasing veneration for pilgrimages, have 
rendered such visits unfrequent Pilgrims must seek Arabs for 
21* 
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guides and protectors ; and if they are so fortunate as to escape 
murder and robbery from other Arabs, they are sure of being 
fleeced by their conductors, on their separation. 

Pilgrimages. The Mahometan pil^ims who visit Mecca 
and Medina enjoy greater facilities. The Arabs acknowledge 
a kind of subjection to, and stand in fear of the Ottoman power; 
and while they are encouraged in robbing Christians ana JewB, 
are prohibited from disturbing the pilgrimages of Mussulmen, 
and when detected and taken, are severely punished. Numer- 
ous caravans, as well for commercial as religious purposes, pass 
from Damascus, and other places of the Ottoman empire, to 
Mecca. 

This city is in latitude 21° north, fifly miles east of Judda, its 
nearest port on the Red Sea. It formerly contained 100,000 
inhabitants. It now has a stationary population of 30,000, with 
accommodations for an equal number of pilgrims. It is situated 
in a narrow valley inclosed by mountains, in a dry, barren, 
and rocky country. Its waters are brackishj provisions scarce, 
and every thing iinfavorable to the support oi a large population. 
The city contains the three most holy things of the Mahometan 
faith; the well zemyem, believed to be the identical spring 
which gushed forth in the wilderness for the relief of Hagar ajid 
Ishmael, — its waters purify from sin, give health to the sick, and 
impart strength to the memory ; the Kaaba, a small temple held 
in peculiar veneration, as being built by AbrahEun and Ishmael; 
and the black stone set in the wall of this temple, about four feet 
from the ground, and surrounded with silver. This stone is the 
point to which the Mahometan turns his face in prayer ; the 
pilgrims kiss it seven times before they enter the temple. 

Mount Arafat. Near Mecca is a mountain called Arafat, 
the place where, according to the Mahometan faith, Adam first 
received Eve, after their expulsion from paradise, and after they 
had been separated 120 years, as a punishment for their first 
transgression. On the top of the mountain is a temple of which 
Adam is said to be the builder. A visit, and the performance of 
certain ceremonies at this mountain, constitute a part of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The hill itself not being large enough 
to contain all the devotees who visit it, the sacred hmits are 
extended some distance around its base, and are marked out by 
atones. Burckhard, a celebrated traveller, visited this place in 
July, 1814. He estimated the number of pilgrims then collected 
there, at 70,000. Their camp covered a space of three miles in 
length, and one in breadth, containing 300 tents, and 25,000 
camels. Among this assemblage he found forty different 
languages. 

The hill itself, dignified by the name of mountain, is about 
200 feet high. The principal ceremony consists in hearing a 
sermon delivered from Adam's temple. Not more than a twen- 
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tieth part of the' people can hear it, and not more than a tenth 
of these understand the language in which it is delivered. An 
attendance at any place within the sacred limits, answers the 
requirements of the Koran. 

This ceremony being concluded, the pilgrims set out on their 
return to Mecca. Passing through the valley of Muna, they 
halt, and spend some time in stoning the devil. This ceremony 
consists in each pilgrim's performing seven times nine ejacula- 
tions, or throwing sixty-three stones at two small pillars set up 
at each end of the valley. Six or eight thousand sheep and 
^oats are then sacrificed; and the third day brings the multitude 
back to Mecca. A few other ceremonies are there performed, 
and the caravans then leave the holy city. 

One pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined by the Koran. But it 
may, for special reasons, be performed by deputy ; this privi- 
lege, now frequently granted, is obtained only by liberal presents. 
The mussulman who has performed all the ceremonies of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, becomes a hadjy or saint, and has a place 
secured to him in paradise. 

Medina. Many of the pilgrims to Mecca visit Medina ; this, 
though not absolutely enjoined, is strongly recommended. This 
city is 180 miles north ot Mecca, seventy east of the Red Sea, in 
latitude 25° north, and contains 8000 inhabitants. It derives all 
its conseauence from being the place of refuge to which Ma- 
homet fled in the early period of nis imposture ; and where he 
collected and armed his followers, and commenced avreligious 
warfare, which terminated in the conquest of a part of Europe, 
and ^ considerable portion of Asia. The city also contains the 
tomb and bones of Mahomet enclosed within a mosque ; which 
is distinguished only for the treasures of pearls, diamonds, and 
precious stones, which have accumulated for centuries from the 
contributions of rich pilgrims. 

Government and Manners. Arabia is considered as a 
province of the Ottoman empire, and its stationary inhabitants 
are subject to a Turkish governor. The exercise of his author- 
ity consists in levying tribute, and men when they are wanted 
for the wars of the sultan. The Turkish dominion over the 
Bedouins, or unsettled inhabitants of its deserts, is merely 
nominal. Their coimtry, destitute of every other valuable 
property, is a safeguard to their independence. No enemy or 
oppressor can follow them with sufficient celerity across their 
trackless deserts. 

The manners, character, customs, and appearance of the Ara- 
bians, have many peculiarities. They are said to be the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, the expatriated son of Abraham, from the sup- 
posed resemblance in their character to the prophetic description 
of his person : "He shall be a wild man, his hand shall be against 
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every man, and every man's hand against him.*' This descrip- 
tion applies as well to the Bedouin Arabs, as to all other robbers 
and pirates, whose occupation is plunder either on land or water. 
No historical records, or any facts, either confirm or refute this 
conjecture ; it stands, therefore, on the ground of numerous 
others put forth under like circumstances. 

Dress and Habitations. The Arab is of a middling size, 
lean, and apparently dried up with the heat ; an appearance, no 
doubt, occasioned by their abstemiousness, and the habit of dis- 
pensing with the use of liquids for a length of time. Their com- 
Slexion is brown, their eyes dark, and hair black. Gravity of 
eportment, which is regarded by the people of the east as a 
distinguished mark of good breeding, is less natural to the 
Arabian than to the Turk. They are swift on foot, dexterous in 
riding and handling the bow, and good marksmen. They have 
the general character of bravery. 

Their religion teaches them mat their fate is previously de- 
termined, that their lives will neither be lengUiened or shortened 
by any exertions of their own, and that if killed in battle they 
will go immediately to paradise. Robbery is the open profession 
of the Bedouins ; and the art of cheating is its suostitute in the 
commercial towns. The foundation of these vices is the want 
of a regular government to check and punish them. 

Hospitality. To balance, in some degree, these nationad 
faults, the Arabs practice the ancient patriarchal hospitality of 
the country. The traveller who is so fortunate as to escape 
being robbed, on throwing himself on the hospitality of a respect- 
able sheik of the desert, may depend on a Kind reception. In 
some places public houses are provided, where travellers are 
lodged and fed several days without expense. When an Arabian 
is at his meal, a stranger who happens to come in, is invited to 
eat without distinction of rank or religion ; and when a sheik 
eats with a traveller it is a sure pledge of protection. At times 
a traveller has been known to enter the tent of one who has 
robbed him, and is received with the accustomed hospitality ; 
The sheik quieting his conscience on the score of the robbery, 
and consoling his guest with the reflection, " that Grod is merci- 
ful, and will repay his losses." The traveller is dismissed in a 
friendly manner, sometimes accompanied with presents, both 
avoiding any notice of their former meeting. 

The Arabs of the desert live in tents j the houses of the 
wealthy stationary inhabitants are destitute of taste, and of every 
thing which a European would consider as convenient apart- 
ments or furniture. The rooms of the men are in front, tnose 
of the women are out of view in the rear. Even the poorest 
Bedouin divides his tent by a kind of curtain, behind which his 
women are conceded from the eye of indecent curiosity. The 
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Arabian is sober and temperate in the use of food and drink, to 
perfection. The common people eat but one meal a day, com- 
posed of bad bread, resembling thin barley cakes, kept so long 
as to be perfectly dry and hard as a stone. They take with this 
aiittle camel's milk, and sometimes, as a species of luxury, they 
use a little butter, grease, or vegetable oil. 

Pure water is their beverage. Animal food is little used. 
Pork was prohibited on account of the filthiness of the swine, 
long before the time of Mahomet Sometimes a wandering 
tribe, destitute of other provisions, devour the flesh of a camel 
which has died of old age or disease. This abstemiousnessL 
when it stops short of absolute famine, is favorable to health ana 
long life. A Bedouin is seldom sick. Fevers and other diseases, 
the concomitants and the punishment of luxurious living, are 
unknown. Physicians and surgeons have no employment A 
wounded Bedouin is soon cured by binding the several parts 
together, without other aid. 

With respect to animal enioyment, taking all things into con- 
sideration, the philosopher places the balance between the half 
starved Bedouin Arab, and the surfeited European epicure, much 
in favorr of the former. Arabian temperance however must be 
Emoken of with some qualification. Spiritous liquors and wine, 
though forbidden by their laws and religion, are not unkno^^ 
among them ; and they have a kind of plant resembling hemp 
in appearance, which is often smoked to a degree producing 
intoxication. The Arabians take their meals seated on the 
floor or ground, or low tables, and without knives or forks. 

They, like their neighbors, the Persians, are fond of loose 
flowing garments. They wear also wide short tuckered trowsers 
with a leather girdle, under which is stuck a poniard or dagger. 
In full dress the Arabian cloak is always worn. It consists of 
a large double folded square piece of cloth, with a slit in the 
middle for the neck, and one on each side for the arms. The 
fabric of these mantles is goat's or camel's hair closely inter- 
woven. The test of their goodness is to pour water into them, 
which they sometimes retain an hour without losing a drop. 
The length of time which they retain the water determines their 
quality. 

The Arabians encircle their heads with caps, consisting of 
several folds of cloth. In general, their legs and feet jare bare, 
the soles of their feet being hardened by use, to bear the heat of 
the sand, without inconvenience. In the mountainous and 
sharp stony districts, they sometimes protect tiieir feet by sheep 
skin sandals. 

Arabian Women. The Arabian women of the lower orders 
wear nothing but an inner garment and pantaloons. Female 
taste in the higher orders, shows itseif in necklaces, and In 
rings, and bracelets, pendant as well from the nose as ears. 
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They dye their nails red, and their feet and hands of a yellow- 
ish brown. Their eyelids are blackened with the sulphurate of 
antimony. The ancient practice of marking on the skin the 
figures of animals, flowers, and stars, which existed before the 
time of Mahomet, is still infuse among the Bedouin womea. 
The fashions of the east seldom change. . The dress of queen 
Esther, and other personages described in the old testament, is 
of the same model with that of Arabian women of rank at the 
present day. 

In their songs and tales of love, the taste of the Arabian con- 
noisseur in beauty is exhibited in a portrait of his favorite female. 
" Her form is tall and slender like the rush which bends before 
the wind, or like the lances of the men of Yemen. Voluminous 
at midnight from right to lefl, she enters the tent door with dif- 
ficulty. Two firm pomegranates swell the alabaster surface of 
her bosom. Her eyes are lively and tender as the antelope ; 
her eyebrows arched, and her black hair drawn together by a 
clasp, waves over her neck like the camePs." 

Tne complexions of the lower order of women in the plains, 
and maritime regions of Arabia, are a deep yellow. But in the 
upland and mountainous parts^ the females, even of the peasant- 
ry, exhibit forms and complexions, of which an Italian or Gre- 
cian beauty might be proud. The constraint to which the 
Arabian women are subjected does not always prevent intrigues. 
The wandering life of the Bedouin necessarily affords greater 
freedom to the women. 

The desert is the theatre of the keen passions, depicted in the 
Arabian tales, but the path of the intruder on the sanctuary of 
the harem is always attended with perils, and oflen with death 

The name Arab, signifies an inhabitant of the west, that be- 
ing the position of the country, in relation to the other parts of 
Asia. The Bedouins (" sons of the desert^") scorn the imbecile 
rule of the Turkish sultan. They are divided into a number of 
independent tribes, each having a leader, called a shiek, under 
whose direction they traverse the desert, plunder and fight 
They are not confined to the limits of Arabia, but pitch their 
tents in the deserts of Persia, Palestine, Egypt, and the north- 
em regions of Africa, and are a terror to the settled inhabitants 
of these countries. 

Camel. The most useful and important animal of the east 
is the camel. Without its aid, the oeserts of Arabia could nei- 
ther be inhabited or traversed. The camel is called a living 
ship, navigating the oceans of sand in the desert The iidand 
commerce of the east is carried on by the assistance of these 
valuable animals, who supply the place of the canals and rail- 
roads of the west The rate of transportation, though more ex- 
pensive than the improved modern .mode, is much cheaper than 
the wagoning of former periods. 
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Horse. Next to the eamel, the horse is the most noted and 
valuable animal of the country. Arabia is the native region of 
fine horses. There are two species, the common and the Kosh- 
lain, or noble kind ; the latter are highly prized for their beauty 
and fleetoess. They are said to be descended from Solomon's 
stud. Their genealogy is traced back by their owners, for two 
thousand years. Great care is taken to preserve the purity of 
this race. They are capable of sustaining; great fatigue, and 
are able to pass an entire day without food. They are highly 
esteemed for war, their charges are impetuous, and generally 
irresistible. The best are bred bv the Bedouin sheiks in the ^r. 
north of Arabia, and are the handsomest animal known. The / 
beauty and elegance of the Arabian horse is proverbial. They 
have spread in great nimibers in Europe and the United States, 
and mix well with, and improve the native breeds of the 
countries into which they are carried. But the pure Arabian 
Mood is the best. 



CHAPTER X. 

Africa. Extent^ population. Classes of inhabitants. Z*jihara, or 
great desert. Oases. Egypt, Its extent and poptUation. Nile; 
its sources; its inundations; their effects. Agriculture and cli- 

• ma^-e. The Sirocco. Pyramids. Sphynx. LabyHnik. Mwm- 
mies. Manner of preservation. Condition in which they are found. 
Funeral rites in different countries; their objects. Religion of 
Egypt, Classes of inhabitants. Mamalukes, Their origin, power, 
and subjection, French invasion of 1798. Its objects and results, 
Cairo. The Delta. Alexandria. Ethiopia. TVaveUers, Bruce 
and Belzoni. Inhabitants. Troglodites. GaUas, ShangaUas, 
Jews of Abyssinia. Government and religion, Nubia and Abyssinia, 
Barbary States, Situation^ extent, and former condition, Boflrca, 
Tripoli. War of \^\, Loss of the frigate Philadelphia, Eaton^s 
connection with Sidi Hamet, Peace with Tripoli. Release of the 
crew of the Philadelphia. Tunis, Algiers, Its extent, population, 
and force. Origin of Barbary piracy. Depredations on American 
commerce from 1785 to 1793. TreatmerU of prisoners, Decatur's 
expedition. Capture of Algerine ships. Treaty of 1815. War with 
Great Britain in 1816. Capture and subjugation of Algiers in 1830, 
by the French, Extinction of Algerine piracy. City of Algiers, 

Africa. Africa is a great peninsula, surrounded on all sides 
by water, excepting a narrow strip of land on its northeastern 
border, connecting it with Asia. It is in the form of a triangle, 
its base resting on the Mediterranean, and its point terminating 
in latitude 34° south ; its length from north to soudi is 4600 
miles, and its greatest breadth from cape Verd on the west, to 
cape Guardafui on the east is 3500. It is computed to contain 
12,000,000 of square miles. Its population is variously estimated 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000. All calculations respecting its 
number of inhabitants are uncertain, the interior being very 
little known. 

Most modem travellers who have attempted to explore it, have 
perished by disease, or been massacred, and their journals lost 
The waters which surroimd it, are the Mediterranean on the 
north, the Red Sea, the straits of Babelmandel, (gate of misfor- 
tune,) and the Indian ocean on the east and southeast, and the 
Atlantic on the west and southwest It is considered as one of 
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the four quarters of the globe, but it is much the least in num- 
bers and importance, containing not more than a tenth pcurt of 
the inhabitants. 

Classes of Inhabitants. The people are of two castes or 
orders, designated by color. Those of north Africa, compre- 
hending Morocco, the Barbary States, andBg3rpt, areof aoark 
brown; and their form, figure, and complexion, are the same as 
the Asiatic inhabitants of the same latitudes. From the north- 
em tropic south, they are negroes divided into a great number of 
tribes, each having some peculiarities of character, but all hav- 
ing the general complexion, color, and form of the negro. The 
physical character of this race is so different from all others, that 
doubts have been raised whether they were descendants from 
the same stock. To a believer in the Bible, the subject does 
not admit of a question. The fact that a union of the sexes in 
every grade, and from one generation to another, produces an 
offspring the compound of both, proves to the philosopher the 
affirmative of the question. The causes of the diversity must, 
therefore, be sought in the climate, habits, and manner of life, 

Zahara. It is estimated that the great desert Zahara, in the 
northwestern section of Africa, contains a miUion of square 
miles, nearly one tenth of the whole peninsula. It is bounded 
west DY Morocco and some negro villages on the Atlantic coast, 
north by Morocco and the Barbary states, and east by Egypt 
It extends south to regions inhabited by negro tribes, it lies 
between latitude 15^ and 30° north, and reaches from east to 
west nearly across the peninsula in its widest place. It is the 
largest desert on earth ; and a great part of its surface is a dead 
level, diversified, however, in some places, with rocks, ravines, 
and some eminences covered with small shrubs. Other parts 
are composed of moving sand, which, when blown about, pro- 
duce the most disastrous effects. 

Lions, antelopes, panthers, large serpents, and ostriches, are 
the principal inhabitants of this dreary region. It could neither 
be inhabited, nor traversed by human beings, but for the oases, 
a kind of verdant, habitable island in this ocean of burning 
sand. They contain springs of water, dates and palm trees, 
and other green things. They serve as stopping places for cara- 
vans, where they obtain fresh supplies of water. They are also 
the temporary residence of the Bedouins, who pitch their tents 
on them, and remain as long as they find sustenance for their 
camels, and when that is consumed on one, the^^ hasten to an- 
other, enjoying a perfect freedom from all political restraint 
Thh'ty of these oases of different sizes have been found in this 
desert 

Ltbian Desert. In the northeastern portion of Africa, and 
immediately west of the lands watered by the Nile, is the great 

22 
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Lybian desert, which is indeed only a continuation of the other ; 
in some places it approaches near the Mediterranean. Oases are 
found in this section to a greater extent, and sometimes contain- 
ing permanent villages. One called the great oasis of ^e Lyb- 
ian desert, consists of a number of islands, extending 100 miles, 
in a line parallel with the Nile ; and forms the first stage for the 
Darfour caravan. One called the northern oasis, in latitude 29° 
north, is inhabited by 8000 souls, and is supposed to contain the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Hammon. Another, called the 
western oasis, was first visited by an English gentleman of the 
name of Edwards, in 1819. It contained twelve villages. This 
traveller's curiosity led him to visit a number of these oases, of 
which he hsis given a minute description. They are to be found 
in the great deserts of Asia, as well as in Africa, and in both are 
of a similar character, and answer the same purposes. 




Oases in the desert. 
Egypt. Egypt, on many accounts, the most important divis- 
ion of Africa, is situated between latitude 22° and 32° north, 
and is bounded on the east by the Red sea and isthmus of Suez, 
on the north by the Mediterranean, on the west by the Lybian 
desert, and on the south by Nubia ; it contains about 200,000 
sauare miles, only about 17,000 of which, comprising the vallev 
of the Nile, are productive. This valley derives its fertility al- 
together from the overflowings of the Nile, and for its extent is 
one of the richest in the world. It is 600 miles long, and from 
15 to 30 broad. 

Nile. The Nile has its source in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
in central Africa j and is formed by the junction of two princi- 
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pal branches ; one called the White river, rising in Abyssinia, 
and running a northerly course, forms a junction with the other 
in latitude 16*^ north. This latter, called the Blue river, rises in 
what are called the mountains of the moon, and runs in a north- 
easterly course to the iunction. This having the greatest body 
of water, is considered as the true Nile. The distance from the 
highest sources of this river to the sea, is 2500 miles, and from 
the junction of its principal branches, where it assumes the name 
of the Nile, is 1500. In the course of 1200 miles, the Nile meets 
with no confluent branch, a phenomenon no where else to be 
found in the natural history of^ rivers. The Nile was formerly 
said to enter the sea by seven mouths. It has now but two 
principal entrances, and neither of these can be passed by ves- 
sels drawing more than eight feet of water. 

The cataracts of the Nile, so much talked about by the an- 
cients, are foimd to be nothing more than what are termed rap- 
ids ; and of a size scarcely noticeable in other rivers. Its inunda- 
tions, of so much consequence to the inhabitants, are caused by 
the periodical rains on the mountains near its solirces. These 
rains begin in March, but have no effect on the river until the 
middle of June, when it commences rising at the rate of about 
four inches a day, and continues its rise until the end of Septem- 
ber, when, after remaining stationary for a short period, it begins 

r to fall, and continues falling at about the same rate, and for the 
same period. The inhabitants watch the progress of its rise 
with interest, as upon its rising to a proper height depend their 
hopes for the succeeding year. For the purpose of marking its 
daily rise, they have Nilometers, marked with the necessary 
graduations. Arabian writers ascribe the invention of this in- 
strument to Joseph, during his regency in Egypt Fixing a 
graduated post in the river, to mark its rise, though spoken of as 
an important invention, was not one of great difiiculty. Thirty- 

I eight feet is considered as the rise producing the greatest fertd- 
ity, without danger. In 1829, a rise of forty-seven feet destroy- 
ed a great many villages, with their inhabitants and flocks. A 
rise not exceeding twenty-eight feet, produces scarcity, and less 
than that, famine. 

The lower parts of Egypt, towards the Mediterranean, have 
been gradually raised by deposits brought down by the over- 
flowing of the Nile. At its height, the water is distributed by 
means of canals, over the whole flat country. There are ninety 
large ones, and numerous branches. The largest is called Jo- 
sej^'s canal, from a tradition that it was made by that prince. 
It IS one hundred miles in length, and from fifteen to thirty feet 
in breadth. It conveys much of the superfluous waters to lake 
Moeris, and fertilizes a large district or country through which 
it passes. 

Agriculture. The agriculture of Egypt is of two kinds, one 
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belonging to the lands watered by the overflowings of the river, 
and the other, to those which the inundation does not reach. 
The first is the principal, and by far the most extensive. 
Noliiing exceeds the fertility of the overflowed lands. The 
watersleave a rich sediment, abundantly sufficient for all the 
purposes of vegetation. The grain is sown in October and 
November, immediately after the subsiding of the waters. The 
seed is committed to the ground, after a slight preparation, 
while it is moist and slimy, and sinking by its own weight to a 
sufficient depth, needs no labor to cover it, or any other care 
until harvest. April is the harvest month. The lands not 
reached by the natural rise of the river, are laid out in squares, 
separated by dikes, on the surface of which small channels are 
made, communicating with each other. To fill these channeU, 
the water is drawn from the river, by means of a long lever, 
with a weight at one end and a bucket at the other, which 
requires but little exertion to depress and raise. The water 
thus drawn is emptied into a reservoir, fh)m whence k is con- 
veyed into the channels, as wanted. 

The construction of the lever not admitting the raising of tfie 
water more than six feet, the farmer is obliged to provide him- 
self with a succession of basins and levers, according to the 
height of his land above the level of the river. Various other 
meSiods are in use for raising water, particularly the Persian 
wheel, operated by oxen. This laborious method is chiefly 
confined to small patches for gardening. The fertility of the 
Egjrptian soil is proverbial Egypt was formerly considered 
&e granary of Europe, and it still maintains in a considerable 
degree its chciracter ; though being oppressed by a despotic 
government it is badly cultivated, and much less productive 
than formerly. 

Egypt may be said to be almost without rain. Except along- 
the coast, nothing is more rare. The scarcity increases towards 
the south. The season in which any rain falls is called winter. 
At Cairo, there are not, on an average, more than four or five 
showers ki a year, and in southern or upper Egypt, not more 
than one or two. This is accoimted for from the peculiEur form- 
ation of the country, and the course of the winds. Egypt is a 
long valley of about 600 miles, and no hills to obstruct the 
evaporations from the Mediterranean, which are driven by the 
northerly winds, through this valley to the mountains of central 
Africa ; where they are condensed, and, falling in copious rains, 
form the sources of the Nile. 

In lower Egypt, near the coast, rains are not unfrequent ; 
which shows Siat the absence of rain further to the south does 
not arise from the flatness of the surface. No country is more 
flat than the sea shore on the Egyptian coast; but its perpetual 
humidity has a tendency to produce rains, to which the more 
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southerly and sandy expanse is unfavorable. Egypt, beyond 
the reach of the waters of the Nile, is mostly a desert, which the 
Bedouin Arab claims as his home. 

Climate. From the nature of its surface, and the universal 
aridity of the deserts, Egypt is much warmer than other coun- 
tries under the same parallel. The prevailing winds for the 
greater part of the year are from the north. The approach of 
the vernal equinox in March, changes the face of the country. 
The hot sputh wind begins to blow. The atmosphere some- 
times assuming a purple tinge, seems to lose its adaptedness to 
respiration. A dry burning heat universally prevails, Eind the 
whirlwinds, resemoling the blasts of a heated furnace, sweep 
along in frequent succession. The fine sand is driven into the 
houses through every cranny. This south wind, passing over 
deserts of burning sand, is called, in Egypt, khamseen, in Asia, 
samoon or samieL and in Europe, sirocco ; and is dangerous to 
the lives and health of all persons exposed to it Every one 
endeavors to avoid its effects by shutting himself up in the 
closest apartment In Egypt, it seldom lasts more than three 
days at any one period. The plague has been indigenous in 
Egypt, both in ancient and modern times. 

Pyramids. The pyramids in this country are among the 
most ancient and extraordinary efforts of human labor. There 
are now standing, about forty, consisting of five groups, and 
situated near to and on the west border ofthe Nile, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cairo. The largest is ascribed to an ancient Egyp- 
tian king named Cecrops ; and is 447 feet in height, and the 
length (3* its base 720. The antiquity of these erections, and 
the purposes for which they were built, have furnished matter 
of muoh ingenious conjecture. 

In later times, they have been explored to a considerable 
extent and satisfactorily ascertained to be the burying places 
ofthe Kings and great men of ancient Egypt Herodotus, who 
lived 500 years before the Christian era, and travelled in Egypt, 
speaks ofthe pyramids as ancient monuments. According to 
his account, 100,000 men worked upon the largest for twenty 
years, without intermission. The pyramids are generally built 
of lime stone, and are of a quadrangular form, wi3i a base equal 
to their height, and the four sides corresponding with the car- 
dinal points ; and have spacious apartments. 

Sphtnx. Near the great pyramid is the colossal sphynx, 
another extraordinary Sad useless monument of human labor. 
The figure consists of a human head on the body of a liom 
carved out of an immense rock. The lion is 150 feet long, and 
with the human head, the figure is sixty-three feet high. The 
I^ead and body are of a single stone ; the paws, which are 
thrown out fifty feet in front, are of masonry. There are nvt- 
22* 
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merouB other figures of the same kind, but of less dimensions, in 
other parts of Egypt Little is known concerning the origin or 
the object of these figures. They are supposed to be the objects 
of worship, not for their good, but for their bad qualities. The 
fable respecting the goddess, of which these are designed to be 
resemblances, m, that she at certain periods put forth enigmas, 
requirkig her devotees to explain them ; and in case of failure, 
devoured those who made an unsuccessful attempt That llie 
Theban oracle declared, that the sphynx would destroy herself 
as soon as one of her enigmas should be rightly explained. 
That she put forth this, of which a solution was required under 
the usual penalty, — "What animal walks upon four legs in the 
morning, upon two at noon, and upon three in the evening?" 
Creon, king of Thebes, offered his sister in marriage, and the 
succession to his throne, to any person who would deliver his 
country from the monster, by a successful explanation of this 
paradox. Whereupon, Oedipus, a celebrated Theban philoso- 
pher, gave this solution : "Man in childhood, the morning of 
life, walks on his hands and feet; at noon, middle age, he walks 
erect on two ; and in the evening of his day» he supports him- 
self with his stafij constituting his third legJ^ The sphynx 
hearing of this explanation, and acknowledging it to be the true 
one, immediately threw herself from a rock and expired. 

LABTRiifTB. In central Egypt is also situated the celebrated 
labyrinth, consisting, as is said, originally of three thousand 
rooms, arranged in such a manner that no person can find die 
way into or out of them, without a due or thread to conduct 
him. This also is a sepulchral buildin?, and the bones of those 
by whose order it was ouilt are said to oe contained in its lower 
apartments. At present, only one hundred and fifty of the 
rooms are acces^ble ; the others are dark, and choked up with 
rubbish* 

Mummies. The mammies of upper Egypt are another curi- 
osity peculiar to the country, and one that has excited much 
learned disquisition as to the manner of preserving them. 
Human bodie^^ in which life has been extinct for ages, are found 
in great abundance, and in a state of perfect preservation, in 
the mausd^eums and tombs in the region of the ancient city of 
Thebes. The Arabs miake a gainful traffic by digging among 
these ruins, and selling the bodies and ornaments wMch they 
find. The bodies q€ persons of rank are easily distinguished 
from those of the common people, by the care and expense of 
preserving them, and the ornaments with which they are deco- 
rated. Much may be learned from this source relative to ^e 
manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, who employed 
their wealth in nothing more lavishly than in their mode of dis* 
posing of the dead bodies of their kindred. 

The mummiiBs of the poor are found without aay woodea cov- 
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ering, and wrapped only in a piece of coarse linen. Those of 
the more opulent are found in cases of sycamore, covered witli 
a cement resembling plaister of Paris, on which various figures 
and hieroglyphics are marked, supposed to contain some account 
of the good deeds of the deceased. The tomhs of the rich are 
highly magnificent, consisting of different apartments, adorned 
with various figures. Small idols are also found lying around 
the bodies. 

Much has been said respecting the existence and the loss of 
the Egyptian art of preserving human bodies by embalming. 
The mummies of upper Egypt prove only that the atmosphere 
is so arid as to extract the moisture from the human body before 
putrefaction can take place. Indeed, putrefaction in any sub- 
stance is there scarcely known. No extraordinary skill there- 
fore is necessary for the preservation of a corpse. 

Religion. The religion of the ancient Egyptians was idola- 
try of the grossest kind, worshipping any thing animate or 
inanimate, which they supposed possessed the power of doing 
them good or harm. The religion of modern Egypt is Mahom- 
etanism, with a liberal toleration to other sects. 

Classes op Inhabitarts, The original inhabitants of Egypt 
are distinguished by the name of Copts ; and are characterized 
by travellers as having dark ceanplexions, flat foreheads, woolly 
hair, thick lips, and other appearances of the negro. They live 

Principally in upper Egypt, and are estimated at about 200,000. 
'he Arabs and their descendants, are the most numerous 
inhabitants of the country ; and here, as in Arabia, they are 
divided into two classes; the Bedouin or wandering Arab of the 
desert, and the stationary ; the latter being principally agricul- 
turists. The other inhabitants are Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, by whom commerce is principally managed. They 
are of the general character and physiognomy of the respective 
countries from which they originated. 

Mamalukes. Egypt has been successively conouered and 
occupied by the Persians, Grecians, Romans, and Turks. It 
now nominally constitutes a part of the great Ottoman empire, 
and is governed by a pacha. 

In later periods, the mamalukes have acted an important part 
in the affairs of Egypt Their origin is as follows : 

In the 13th century, Gengis Khan, a celebrated Indian prince, 
made himself master of a great part of A»a, and as was cus^ 
t(Hnary, sold the inhabitants for slaves. The Turkish pacha 
of Egypt) Maiek Sala, purchased 12,000 of them, consisting 
of young men. principally inhabitantsof northern Asia, instruct- 
ing them in tne art of war, and formed them into a military 
corns. -' 

Under his successor, these mamalukes, a term denoting slave* 
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made themselves masters of Egypt, and governed it by twen^- 
four beys, selected from their own body, being governors of the 
twenty-four provinces into which the countjy was divided. 
Their numbers and strength were kept up by additional slaves, 
brought to Cairo from the regions of the Caspian and Black 
seas. Thev acknowledge a nominal subjection to the sultan 
and his pacha ; but the real government of the country has been 
in their nands for several centuries ; the pachas being obliged to 
submit to their claims. Severe and bloody conflicts between the 
beys and pachas have been frequent, and from 1802 to 1811*, 
almost incessant In March, of tiie latter year, Mahommed Ali 
Pacha, under a pretence of friendship, gave a general invitation 
to the mamaluke beys and chiefs to attend on a festive occasion 
at Cairo, and perfidiously murdered 470 of them, and afterwards 
' put to death all that he oould get within his power. , Since that 
time the auAority of the mamalukes has ceased, and that of 
Mahommed Ali has prevailed, with only a nominal subjection 
to the Porte. He governs Egypt as an absolute despot ; hold> 
ing a monopoly of its productions as lord of the soil, and of the 
goods brought into the country, whether consumed or passing 
Sirough it 

With his unprincipled despotism he possesses great political 
knowledge, and is endeavoring to estaolish fleets, armies, and 
fortifications on the European plan. In 1827, he had twelve 
regiments of four thoussuid men each, raised by impressment 
from his Arab aubjects and peasantry, clothed in unitorm, and 
armed and disciplined after tne European manner. He protects 
and encourages foreigners, and causes young Turks to oe edu« 
cated at Paris, and instructed in the arts and manners of Europe. 
Under his government, Egypt is improving and putting on the 
appearance of European civilization. 

Mahommed was born at a smedl village in European Turkey, 
of obscure parents, in 1769, and lived to the age of^fbr^ without 
being able to read or write. He raised himself to his present 
eminence amidst many disadvantages, by his own enterprize ; 
succeeded to the government of Eeypt in 1805 ; and is now in 
the actual possession, not only of this country, but of Syria, a 
considerable portion of Arabia, of the isltuid of Crete, and of 
Nubia and Seimaar, in South Africa. 

French Invasion. Bonaparte's invasion of Egypt, in 17d8, 
had an important bearing on its destinies. In 1797, his successes 
had compelled the combined powers of Europe, on the continent 
to make peace. He was then at the head of a numerous and 
victorious army, which the directory found necessary for their 
own safety, to employ on some foreign object. Two were pro- 
posed, one the invasion of England, the other the conquest of 
Eg3rpt. Great preparations were made for the first The whole 
disposable farce, and a numeioas flotilla was cdlected oa the 
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coast, opposite England. That country presented a navy, able 
to destroy at one stroke, any .flotilla that should advance towards 
its shores ; an army of 100,000 disciplined men, and an armed 
X>opulation of a million and an half of soldiers, to meet them on 
their landing. This project was abandoned, and the second 
adopted ; the first serving at the same time, the purpose of con- 
cealing the other. On the 19th of May, 1798, a French arma- 
ment, consisting of thirteen ships of the line, eighty-six frigates 
emd corvettes, and 400 transports, with 40,000 troops, sailed from 
"the French ports of the Mediterranean. Their destination and 
their objects were an entire secret They were, as afterwards 
developed, designed to convert Egypt into a French colony ; 
bv wmch France could command the East India trade to 
Murope, by means of the Red sea, and establish a military 
position from whence they could invade the British East Indies 
oy land. 

Great Britain, however, had nothing to fear from this quarter, 
as no army could be marched across the Arabian and Persian 
deserts. A part of the scheme was to induce the Porte to be- 
lieve that the French would act as allies in subduing the rebel- 
lious mamalukes, and Talleyrand was to be sent to Constanti- 
nople on this errand. This part of the plan did not succeed. 
The Porte considered the invasion as hostile, and declared war 
against France. 

An armament landed in Egjrpt on the second of JuW, and took 
possession of the coast, embracing the whole region otihe Delta, 
with little opposition ; and on the 23d, Bonaparte fought a deci- 
sive battle with the mamalukes, near the p3nramid8, in which he 
put to flight their whole army, consisting of 20,000 men. The 
victory was so decisive that no further resistance was made ; 
and Bonaparte took possession of Cairo on the next day. He 
immediately organized a government, professing himself a true 
disciple of Mahomet, and secured to the people the enjoyment 
of their property and religion. To the inhabitants of Egypt, 
who were capable of comprehending Bonaparte's objects and 
scheme of government, and the probable consequences of be- 
coming a French colony, tiie subject was popular. To them it 
would be only a change of masters, and they had no fears of 
finding any worse than the Turks. 

These prospects were suddenly blasted by the destruction of 
the Frenwi fleet at Aboukir, and by the combination of England 
and Turkey, to prevent Egypt from becoming. a French colony. 
Cut off* from any communication or aid from France, by the 
British fleet, Bonaparte had to contend with &e combined force 
of Turkey and Great Britain, with the unhealthiness of the 
climate, with the plague, and with the remnant of the mamaluke 
force. 

After struggling fifteen months*<with these complicated difli- 
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culties, he privately left Egypt, bequeathing to Kleber, his suc- 
cessor, the honor of surrendering the army to its enemies. 
Bonaparte's first successes broke down the mamaluke authority 
in Egypt so efiectually that it never afterwards recovered. He 
took out with him a retinue of 2000 non-combatants, consist- 
ing of savans, (philosophers,) physicians, artists, mechanics, 
and laborers of all descriptions. One object was to explore as 
well the antiquities, as the present capacities of the country. 
From their researches much information has been obtained on 
these subjects. 

Cairo. Cairo is the principal city of Egypt, situated on the 
east bank of the Nile, 100 miles from its mouth, in latitude 30^ 
north. The cit^, exclusive of its suburbs and gardens, is seven 
miles in circumference, enclosed by strong walG. The castle is 
built on a rock, containing Joseph's well, 276 feet deep, and is 
the residence of the pacha. The city contains 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, consisting of Arabs, Copts, Mamalukes, Greeks, S^rrians, 
Jews, and natives of various countries in Europe. It is the 
centre of commercial communications between Europe, the 
Mediterranean sea, Asia, and the north of Africa. 

Delta. The Nile separates into two principal branches, 
seventy miles from its mouth, and forms the Delta, or what is 
called lower Egypt, being a triangle, the base of which, resting 
on the Mediterranean, is 170 miles long, and each of its sides 
seventy miles. On the west branch of the Nile^ at its entrance 
into the sea, is the city of Alexandria, noted for what it has 
been, rather, than for what it is in modem times. It was built 
by Alexander the great, 300 years before the Christian era, and 
designed by him ^r the head of a mighty empire. Before a 
TOissaffe was found to Ihe East Indies, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Ho^, at the close of the 15th century, by the Portuguese, 
Alexandria was the centre of commerce between the East Indies 
and Europe. From that period, its wealth, population and im- 
portance have declined. It formerly contained 300,000 inhabit- 
ants, now only 13,000. An ancient canal between Alexandria 
and Cairo, has lately been re-opened by the Pacha Ali Mahom- 
med, which has greatly improved its commerce. In the year 
1824, 1300 ships visited this port, about one half of which were 
Anstrians. 

There are two other considerable towns on the Delta, Dami- 
etta, on the eastern, and Rosetta on the western branch of the 
Nile ; the latter contains 13,000 inhabitants, and forms the me- 
dium of communication between Alexandria and Cairo. Abou- 
kir is a small village, having a strong castle on the western side 
of a spacious bay, protected by a point of land extending into 
the sea, and several small islands. It lies on the coast ten 
miles east of Alexandria, and has a population of 100 Arabs. 
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It is noted only for being in the neighborhood of, and giving 
name to, the celebrated naval battle of the 3d of August, 179^ 
in which Nelson obtained a complete victory over the French 
fleet, and decided the fate of Egypt 

Ethiopia. South of E^ypt is the country of ancient Ethio- 
pia, bounded on the east by the Red sea and straits of Babel- 
mandel, and extending south and west indefinitely. It is high 
table land, giving rise to the sources of the Nile, and several 
other rivers, running in different directions. Neither its present 
population or extent is sufficiently known to be the subject of 
any probable conjecture. It is spoken of in the Bible, and other 
ancient histories, as a country of much importance, and as be- 
ing one of the most remote in the then known world. The prin- 
cipal information of its condition in modern times, is derived 
from two travellers, James Bruce, a Scotchman, and Belzoni, 
an Italian. Their relations are to be received with more than 
ordinary caution, as they are made without fear of contradiction 
from other travellers. Bruce, also, is said to be a very vain 
man, and proud of his discoveries, from whence may be infer- 
red a disposition to magnify their wonders. He travelled in 
Ethiophia, in 1770, in search, as he says, of tlie sources of the 
Nile, and found, as may readily be supposed, the object of his 
search. There were some fountains, or ponds of water, on the 
highlands of Ethiopia, whose outlets led into the Nile. How 
many other waters more remote, there may be of the same 
description, is not known. Belzoni visited upper Egypt and Nu- 
bia, in 1817. From their publications, we learn that the country 
is mu(^ degenerated from its ancient condition ; and -that its 
inhabitants exhibit various grades, from the lowest point of the 
savage state, up to a degree of partial civilization.- ,^«nong the 
lowest are the Troglodites, so called from their deiis, or jglaces 
of habitation, in the hollows of rocks. Trogla in Gre^kJ signi- 
fying a cavern, or hollow place in a rock. These recegses, on 
the sides of the mountains, and on the coasts of the Red sea, 
form the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants and their goats, 
which together constitute their whole property. The uncouth 
and singular sounds of their language, being a corruption of 
the Arabic, give them the appearances of howling and nissing, 
instead of articulating. They paint every part of their bodies, ' 
and ornament themselves with various shells hung round the. 
neck, which they believe to have the power of protecting thefli V 
from evil spirits. The rich among them subsist on goat's miUc,' 
and sometimes treat themselves with the flesh and bones of the 
goat, mashed together and boiled in a bag made of the skin, 
which forms their richest repast The poor subsist on loi^usts, 
serpents and all sorts of reptiles. The Italian traveller gives 
this description of a fisherman, an inhabitant of the coast, as a 
specimen of that portion of the population. <^He lived in a 
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tent ^ve feet wide, with his wife, daughter, and- son-in-law. 
He had no boat, but went to sea on the trunk of a tree, with a 
piece of wood fastened horizontally on each end, to prevent its 
turning over, and a small hole for a mast in the centre, and a 
shawl for a sail, managed by a cord. On this vessel, two fish- 
ermen go out, and with long spears take their fish." 

Gallas. Another nation equally degraded, but much more 
ferocious, called Gallas, occupy several provinces of Abyssinia. 
They suDsist principally on raw meat, smear themselves with 
the blood of their enemies, and ornament themselves with their 
bowels strung around their necks, and interwoven in their hair. 
They are nomades, wandering tribes, whose incursions are 
sudden and destructive. They slaughter every thing in their 
way, excepting the male youtli, whom they preserve and con- 
vert into eunuchs, and sell, to supply the Turkish harems. 
Ethiopia is the country from which Turkey is supplied with 
slaves of this description. Wars are frequently undertaken, the 
object of which is to obtain male children to supply this market; 
and instances are related where parents prepare their children, 
and dispose of them in this manner. 

The Gallas worship the moon and stars, trees and stones. 
They believe in a future state, and in magic and sorcery. Their 
chiefs enjoy only a temporary and precarious authority, depend- 
ing for its duradon on the success of their enterprises. They 
give audience, seated on what they consider a throne, in their 
wretched hovels. Their guards and sentinels first beat with 
their bludgeons, anv stranger who presents himself, and then 
introduce him into the royal presence, complimenting kim for 
his fortitude in not being driven away by their acts. 

Shangallas. Another race equally degraded, but less fero- 
cious, are the Shangallas, inhabiting the wooded heights of Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia. The visages of these negroes bear a stri- 
king resemblance to the ape. They are hunted as wild beasts, 
by their neighbors, who consider themselves more civilized. 
They spend a part of the year under the shade of trees^ and in 
the cold season, take shelter in caverns dug out of the soft sand- 
stone rocks. They go quite naked, and arm themselves with 
poisoned javelins, and subsist on locusts, and on wild beasts, 
either found dead or slain with their poisoned weapons. The 
nature of the soil, alternately drenched in water and baked by 
violent heat, precludes all cultivation. 

Jews op Ethiopia. In the western part of Abyssinia is an 
independent nation of Jews, having their own laws and govern- 
ment They purchase tliis privBege of the negro prince of 
Abyssinia, by an annual tribute. Bruce found there a Jewish 
king called Gideon, and a queen, Judith, supposed to be the 
common names of all their sovereigns. They are a much higher 
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grade of population, and exercis&the trades ofcarpenters, smiths, 
and cloth makers. They have the books of the old testame|nt 
in the language of the country. Some portion of the inhabitants 
of Abyssinia are Christians ; and highest in the arts of civilizsr 
tion of any in the country. Christianity early found its wav into 
Ethiopia from Alexandria, and is there mixed with Judaism. 
They observe both the first and seventh days of the week, and 
practise circumcision. 

Government. Another considerable portion of the inhabit- 
ants, particularly of Nubia, are Mahometans, knowing or prac* 
tising little else of their religion, than their creed, which they 
often repeat Their government is a severe despotism. The 
reigning prince of Nubia usually puts to death all the members 
of Sie royal family who may be supposed to be rivals, tiiereby 
securing to himself a quiet possession. The king and his cour- 
tiers demand from his subjects whatever they want, without 
ceremony, and without any fixed rule ; if refused, they take it 
by force, and when the opposition is formidable, they murder 
their opponents. At Amhara, one of the principal provinces of 
the country, the king has his state prison. It consists of a deep 
valley, inclosed by mountains, containing near its centre a cav- 
ern, into which the state prisoners are let down by a rope, and 
where the king holds them in strict confinement From this 
tomb of living men, the grandees sometimes select a prince to 
fill the throne. 

Nubia and Abyssinia. Nubia and Abyssinia, though agree- 
ing in their general features, and together forming what was 
ancient Ethiopia, are now distinct nations, independent of, and 
often at war with, each other. The principal city of Nubia is 
Semnar, supposed to contain about 100,000 inhabitants. The 
crown is hereditary, descending to the eldest son. A council of 
the grandees of the kingdom have the power of changing the 
succession, and of putting to death the reigning prince. The 
remnant of the mamalukes of upper Eg3rpt, after the massacre 
of 1811, fled into Nubia, where they were pursued by Mahom- 
med Ali, and most of them cut oK Mahommed conquered a 
considerable portion of the country^ but soon abandoned it as 
not worth retaining. The military iorce of Nubia is estimated 
at 14,000. 

The general complexion and features of the inhabitants of 
Nubia and Abyssinia, are that of the negro, with some varia- 
tion, from those of western Africa. In one portion of Abyssini^ 
on liie borders of the Red sea, is a race called Agarzians, of a 
bronze color, whose long hair, handsome features, and regular 
forms, resemble Europeans. From a seaport in this region, ^e 
queen of Sheba is said to have visited Solomon, and to have 
borne a son to the king of the Jews, whose posterity governed 
Ethiopia, until the year 960 of the Christian era. 
83 
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States op Barbart. The Barfoary States lie on the north* 
•m coast of Africa, on the Mediterranean, extending westerly 
from Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, ^d to the south indefinitely 
into the ffreat desert This region is intersected towards the 
Atlantic Dy the mountains of Atlas. The highest is near the 
eity of Morocco, and is 12,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
ks summit, and (hat of several others, are covered with perpet- 
ual snow. This mountain, together with Gibraltar on the op- 
posite shore of the Mediterranean, formed, according to the an- 
eient mythology, the two pillars of Hercules, on which he sus- 
tained tne world* This country was once the seat of arts, com- 
merce and civilization. Here was situated ancient Carthage, 
which held a long and severe contest with Rome, for the gov- 
ernment of the world. 

Northern Africa, as a province of Rome, was considered its 
principal granary, and one of its most valuaole possessions. Its 
present situation exhibits a striking picture of degradation, from 
a state of high cultivation, to that or barbarism and pover^, to 
which nations are subiect. Carthage, and the highly polished 
cities of antiquity on tnis coast, are no more. The country is 
principally Imown to Europeans and Americans of modem 
times, as the seat of piracy, which they may be said to have 
voluntarily suffered to prey upon their commerce for more than 
a century, and by means or which, some thousands of their 
citizens have been enslaved. This country is divided into sev- 
eral regencies or principalities, each having its separate head, 
mnd all acknowledging a kind of submissKm to the Ottoman 
empire, and paying it a tribute. 

Barca. The most easterly province is Barca, extending from 
Egypt along the Mediterranean coast to Derne. The greater 
part of the country is a desert, interspersed with some fertile 
spots. The wandering tribes of the desert, the principal inhab- 
itants of this region, mbw no peace to the settled inhabitants) 
or any security to their labors. 

Tripoli. This regency extends along the Mediterranean 
coast, a distance of ^0 miles to Tunis, and indefinitely south, 
including the ^vince of Barca, which may be considered as an 
appendage of Tripoli ; its whole line of coait is 800 miles, and 
its population 20.000. This estimate includes a considerable 
number of Bedomns, who add notWngto the strength and reve- 
nue of the state, who fight only for pa^ and plunder, and are as 
likely to be engaged against as for their nominal masters. The 
navy of Tripoli consists of six armed vessels, mounting from 
■ix to sixteen guns ; and its army aonounts to 5000 men. 

The princiirakl town, Tripoli, lies on the Mediterranean, iala^ 
itude 33^ north, 300 miles southeast of Tunis, and contains 
20,000 inhabitants. It is built on a neck of land extending a 
considerable distance into the sea. The walls enclose much 
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more territory than is occupied by buildings. The caravanea- 
lies, the Htosques. and the houses of foreign consuls and the 
higher order of inhabitants are built of stone. The others ars 
oonstructed of earth, small stones and mortar, and never exceed 
one story. They have flat roofs connected one with another, 
vrhich serve as promenades and lounging places for the inhabit- 
ants. They are built without windows towards the street 
The harbor is not large, but safe, and has eighteen feet water. 
The castle is an irreg^ar square pile, and mounts S£ty pieces 
of cannon. 

War with Tripoli. In 1801, the bashaw of Tripoli declared 
war against the United States. The ground of complaint al- 
leged was, that they underrated his importance, insomuch as 
they did not pay him the same tribute as they did the other 
Barbary States. A squadron of American ships was immedi- 
ately sent to blockade the toy^ and harbor. 

In October, 1803, the United States frigate Philadelphia, in 
reconnoitering the town, approached too near, and grounded. 
She was immediately boarded by a large Tripolitan force and 
captured. The commanding officer, captain Bainbridge, and the 
crew, to the number of five hundred, were made jM-isoners and 
slaves. Tripoli was at this time governed by Jussufi^ a bashaw, 
who had obtained the throne by the murder of his father, ana 
the expulsion of his brother, Sidi Hamet. 

William Eaton, of Massachusetts, was the American consul 
at Tunis, where he became acquainted with the exiled bashaw. 
Without any authority from his government, Eaton entered into 
a negotiation with Sidi, the object of which was to restore him 
to hit throne and liberate the American captives. Eaton suc- 
ceeded in raising some money, and a few troops ; subsequently 
he was appointed navy agent to the American squadron, and the 
commandmg officer was instructed to furnish him aid in such of 
his projects as he could with propriety encourage. Mr. Eaton 
exhibited much perseverance and energy in prosecuting his un- 
dertakings, butT)efore his schemes had amved at maturity, a 
peace was negotiated, and a treaty entered into, by which the 
prisoners were ransomed at ^60.000 ; no further tribute was ever 
<o be required, and all future relations were to be upon the foot- 
ing of reciprocity, and as between civilized nations. 

Tunis. Timis lies to the northwest of Tripoli, on a large pe- 
ninsula which stretehes into the Mediterranean, and reacnes 
within a hundred miles of Sicily. It has an extent of about 500 
miles of coast, and 200 into the interior. It is bounded on the 
south by the desert, and a chain of the Atlas. Its population is 
variously estimated from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. Its revenue m 
94,000,000. Its land force consists of 15,000 men, and its navjr 
of twenty piratical corsairs. 
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A Standing military force to any great amount is not consid- 
ered necessary by any of the Barbary powers, as they can com* ^ 
mand at any time such numbers of the Arabs of the desert as 
they can pay. Tunis, the chief cit^, is situated at the bottom of 
a kurge bay, ten miles southwest ot die site of ancient Carthage, 
and 300 east of the city of Algiers. Its population is estimated 
at 100,000, one half of which are Jews. The United States 
maintain a constilar relation with this regency, and by paying a 
moderate tribute have been enabled to avoid a war. 

Algiers. The principtal, and by far the most formidable of 
the piratical state& is Algiers. The dominions of the Dey com- 
mence on the southern border of the Mediterranean, at about the 
. meridian of London, and extend easterly along the coast, to the 
kingdom of Tunis, a distance of 500 miles, and in breadth, from 
the sea to the desert The number of inhabitants has been vari- 
ously estimated from 400,000 to 2,500,000. The lowest number, 
embracing only the settled inhabitants of the cultivated regions, 
subject to the immediate government of the Dey, is probably coi^ 
rect The highest nimiber, comprising all the mhabitants of 
the desert over whom tlieDey claims to exercise any authority, 
is considerably exaggerated. 

In any estimate of the importance or strength of this regency, 
the settled inhabitants only, should be taken into the account 
Mr. Shaler, the American consul, resident a long time at Algiers, 
with the best means of information, estimates me whole number 
subject to the government of the Dey, at less than a million. 
They are a mixture of Turks, Arabs, Jews, and renegado Chris- 
tians, such as have renounced their religion for Mahometaniem, 
which is the religion of the state, no other being tolerated except 
that of the Jews. 

Its Government. The government of Algiers is an elective 
despotism. The divan, indefinite as to numbers, and composed 
of such as are, or have been military officers or rank, elect the 
Dey, and form a council to deliberate upon such matters as he 
submits to them. The exclusive right of filling all ofiices of 
honor and profit, belongs to the janisaries, a military body of 
the same cnaracter wiSi that of Turkey. They sometimes de- 
pose and murder the Dey. The regency acknowledges a kind of 
allegiance to the grand signior, and once in three years sends 
him a tribute under the name of a present, to the value of half a 
million of dollars. In return, the porte usually sends the Dey a 
vessel of war, with military and naval stores, and allows him to 
recruit his army in the Turkish dominions. The standing mili- 
tary force of Algiers consists of 5000. 

Piracy. Algiers has been the principal seat of a piratical 
warfare, which has been carried on by the Barbary powers 
against the commerce of Europe for several centuries. The 
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• Mediterranean piracy had its origin in the conduct of the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem, established at Malta, towards the 
commerce of Morocco, soon after the termination of the crusades, , 
It was the generally received doctrine of Christian Europe in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, that it was not only right, but highly 
meritorious, to wage an exterminating war against mussulmeik, 
merely because they held possession of Palestine and were not 
Christians. 

In virtue of this principle, the knights of Malta carried oti a 
piratical warfare against the commerce of Morocco. The 
Turkish sovereigns called upon their subjects to do the same 
towards the commerce of Christian Europe. Little persuasion 
was necessary to engage mussulmen in such an enterprise. 
They were taught that the favor of heaven would attend their 
exerti6n8 to destroy the property, and enslave the persons of 
infidels. Persons disposed to engage in this holy ana profitable 
warfare, settled along the southern border of the Mediterranean, 
at the most convenient places, and built the cities of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The piratical state of Algiers, at first a republic, was founded 
by two brothers, by the name of Barbarosse, in 1815. It was 
built upon the principle which has given to piracy a sacred 
character. The Moorish commerce declined; the knights of 
Malta lost their power, and the principle of pirating upon the 
commerce of Europe became established along the whole coast 
of northern Africa, from the Atlantic to Egypt. Algiers co^ 
tinned to be its principal station until its conquest by France in 
1830. 

Piracy on American Commerce. No nation, in proportion 
to the extent of its commerce, suffered more than tne United 
States, from 1785 to 1795. Immediately ailer the close of the 
revolutionary war, their commerce extended into the Mediter- 
ranean, and fell a sacrifice to this piracy. Without any previ- 
ous warning, and without any pretext, otiier than mat Ae 
United States had not purchased an exemption by a tributary 
treaty, the Algerines captured and cairried into theur port fifteen 
American vessels, between the years 1785 and 1793. The 
ships and cargoes were made prizes, and the ofilcers and crews 
condemned to slavery in its worst fornuL 

Immediately on the prisoners being landed, they, were con-* 
ducted to the palace, and drawn up m files in the court yard. 
The Dey selected from among them the most promising young 
men and boys, to do the menial services of his family. Thfe 
was much the most eligible eondition. The others were then 
conducted to the bagnio, lodged in fil1ii)r apartments, and fur- 
nished with a blanket for a bed, and left in this dismal, place to 
brood over their condition. At midnight tiieir reveries were 
disturbed by the entrance of the lisbero or guardian of the prisoi^ 
23* 
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to load them with chains of forty pounds weight each. At day 
break they were ordered to the marine and employed in die* 
charging the cargoes of captured vessels. At four in the after- 
noon, a signal was hoisted on the mosques for the inhabitants to 
attend worship. Labor then ceased, and the captives were 
allowed to go on shore. 

When there was any urgent business on hand, they were 
kept at work until dark. When there was no business at the 
marine, they were employed to carry stone to erect a mosque. 
For this purpose they were furnished with burrels, formed of 
cross pieces of timber, to which the stones were fastened with 
ropes. Each burrel was borne on the shoulders of four men. 
The weak and strong were compelled to bear equal burdens. 
To the robust the loads were tolerable, but to the feeble they 
were insupportable. Some were rendered blind by the heat 
and fatigue. When the procession was reader to move, it was 
first ordered to proceed to the port, that the prisoners might l»e 
examined to see if they had stolen any article from the vessei^.^^ 
and were then ordered to pass on and deliver their loads at the 
mosque. They were then reconducted to their prison, furnished 
with water and a cake of black bread for supper, and confined 
to the dormitories, the receptacles of filth and vermin, for the 
night Some were sent into the country, others employed in 
hauling stones from a hill three miles from the city to the mole. 
The stones were placed on carriages, to which the slaves were 
attached, and driven in pairs like beasts. 

Cruel punishments, wantonly inflicted, a scorching sun pour> 
ing its rays on their half naked bodies, scanty and unwholesome 
food, and miserable lodgings, filled the measure of human 
wretchedness. With some variation, the foregoing is the man- 
ner in which some thousands of Christian captives have been 
treated by the Barbary pirates. 

Commodore Decatur's Expedition. During the war of 
1812, Algiers renewed her depredations on American commerce, 
took several merchant vessels, and subjected the crews to 
slavery. Immediately after the close of the war, the president 
brought the subject oefore Congress, and an act was passed 
M&rch 2d, 1815, which, though it did not in terms declare war, 
authorized the president to send a sufficient force into the Med- 
iterranean and the adjacent seas, to protect the commerce of 
the United States. The act also authorized the president to 
commission privateers, and to instruct the public armed ships 
to capture and send in as prizes, all .Algerine vessels. Tne 
provisions of this act were jpromptly carried into efiect 

On the 25th of April following, commodore Decatur sailed 
from New York with three frigates and six small ships of war, 
and arrived at Gibraltar in twenty-five days, where he learned, 
that the Algerine fleet which had been cruising in the Atlantic, 
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had returned and passed up the straits. This fleet, which was 
in pursuit of American commerce, consisted of three frigates, 
twenty-two small vessels, and forty gun boats, being nercJy the 
whole of the Dey's marine, and carrying 463 guns, and 4745 
men. They were spread over different parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, acting in concert, and depredating on the commerce of 
'&ose nations who had not purchased an exemption by tributary 
treaties. 

Decatur's fla£ ship was the Guerriere, a forty gun frigate 
taken from the British. On the 17th of June, he leU in with the 
Algerine frigate Magaupa, of 46 guns, commanded by Rais 
Hammadi, admiral and commander in chief, and captured her 
after a running fight of twenty-five minutes. On the first broad- 
side, the admiral was killed ; on the second, the crew fled from 
the deck, ran below, and left the ship to her fate. Two days 
after, the commodore captured a brig of twenty-two guns and 
180 men. 

The American squadron then proceeded to the bay of Algiers, 
and made Ihe harbor on the 28th of June, with a view of inter- 
cepting the Algerine fleet on its return. Taking a position out 
of the reach of the guns of the fortress, the commodore sent a 
flag on shore with a letter from the president, demanding the 
immediate release of the captives, and satisfaction for depreda- 
tions. On the receipt of this letter the captain of the port and 
the Swedish consul came on board. In the conference which 
ensued, the commodore, who with Mr. Shaler, had a joint com- 
mission, proposed as a basis of a treaty, the release of the cap- 
tives, and an unqualified relinquishment of every demand for 
tribute. This proposition was rejected. "Do you know," said 
the commodore, "what has become of your fleet?" "They 
are safe in some neutral port," was the reply. " Not all of 
them," said the commodore, and gave him the particulars of the 
capture of the frigate and orig, and the death of the admiral ; 
and then called up Hammadi's lieutenant and other prisoners to 
confirm it In the course of twenty-four hours a treaty was 
concluded, such as the American commissioners dictated, pro- 
viding for the release of the captives without ransom, compen- 
sation for past injuries, and a relinquishment of all claim for 
tribute in future. The treaty in other respects contained ^e 
usual stipulations. Ten thousand dollars were received from 
the De^, as a compensation for property captured and destroyed 
siDce his declaration of war. 

This Algerine war was terminated in twelve days afler the 
commencement of hostilities. It was of the more consequence, 
as it led to the abolition of the disgraceful practice of paying 
tribute to the piratical States. It was the first instance of a fair 
and honorable treaty being made with Algiers, without the in- 
tervention of tribute or presents, and wasfoUowed by the speedy 
extinction of piracy by the Barbary powers. The rencounter 
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with the frigate and briff, and the subsequent negotiations, de- 
veloped the character of these States. Severe and cruel to an 
enemy in their power, but cowards in the face of manly resist- 
ance. Haughty and insulting with the advantage on their side, 
but abiect and submissive to a conquering power. The 'cap- 
tured snips not being in a condition to cross the Atlantic, as &. 
matter or gratuity, were restored to the Dey. 

From Algiers, the commodore proceeded up the Mediterra- 
nean, and made a demonstration before Tunis and Tripoli. 
From the former he obtained 9^)000 for iniuries to Amencaa 
eommerce ; and from the latter 925,000, ana also the release, 
without ransom, of two Danish and eight Neapolitsm seamen, 
who had been captured and made slaves. 

Destruction of Algiers bt the French. In consequence 
of an insult to the French cbnsular flag, an armament consist- 
in^ of 35,000 land troops, accompanied bv a large naval force, 
safled from Toulon on the 1st of June, 1830, landed at a small 
port twelve miles east of Algiers, on the 16th, and commenced a 
Dombardment of the city on the 4th of July. On the 5th the 
principal fort was blown up and abandoned, and the French 
took possession without further resistance. Algiers was redu- 
ced to unconditional submission, and became an appendage to 
France. Eightv millions of treasure, lui an^ount sufficient to 
indemnify for all expenses, were found in the city. 

This may be considered as the final extinction of the pirati- 
cal system of the Barbary States, which has been suffered to 
exist for three centuries against the commerce of nations of 
more than ten times their force. Though Tunis and Tripoli are 
suffered to exist, they are too weak, wiSiout the aid of Algiecs, 
to maintain the system, or to cause any great injury to Euro- 
pean or American commerce. 

City of Algiers. The city of Algiers is situated in the 
western section of the regency, in latitude 34^ north, on the side 
of a hill rising abruptly from the border of a capacious bay. It 
is inclosed by a wall thirty feet high and twelve feet in thickness, 
extending a mile and a half. Its approaches are defended by 
500 cannon. The houses are generally built with brick or stone, 
with flat and contiguous roofs, forping a promenade nearly the 
extent of the city. The dey 's palace and some of the principal 
mosques, are magnificent buildings. The city makes a beauti- 
ful and commanding appearance on the water ; and were it not 
for the disgusting idea attached to its piracy, would be consider- 
ed a handsome city. Its population is vanouslv estimated from 
fifty to one hundred thousand. Mr. Shaler, with the best means 
of information, puts it at the lowest number. 
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Morocco. The empire of Morocco forms the northwestern 
section of Africa, and is bounded west bv the Atlantic, north 
by the Mediterranean and straits of Gibraltar, east by Algiers, 
and south by the desert It lies between the latitude of 29° ana 
36° north, and contains 300,000 square miles, and 6,000,000 of 
inhabitants. The great chain of the Atlas traverses Morocco, 
from east to west, and from nordi to south, leaving a plain of 
from 50 to 100 miles in breadth, and 500 miles in length, be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, the most pppulous and fertile 
part of the empire. 

Inhabitants. The population of Morocco is of a mixed kind. 
The various races, though they and their ancestors have inhab- 
ited the same country for several centuries, have not so amalga- 
mated as to lose their distinctive character. The Moors live 
principally in tiie large towns, and carry on trade ; the settled 
Arabs live in villages, and are mostly agriculturists. The other 
races are the Berbers, being the most ancient inhabitants ; free 
negroes, Jews, and Christians, the latter principally from Spain. 
The Moors entertain the most exalted ideas or themselves and 
their country. They call the Europeans barbarians. A Moor 
never abanaons himself to despair ; neither sufferings nor losses 
can extort from him a complaint; submitting to every event, 
however adverse, without a murmur, saying, " God's will be 
done," and habitually hoping for better times. The Moors ad- 
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mit of no hereditary distinctions. All are born equal, whatever 
may be their future destiny. 

Jews. The Jews form a very considerable portion of the pop- 
ulation, but are treated with the most revoltinj? barbarity. Tneir 
situation exhibits a singular phenomenon. Their industry, ad- 
dress, and intelligence, make them masters ofmost of the trade, 
manufactures, ami wealth of the nation. They direct the coin- 
age, collect the duties, officiate as interpreters, and transact most 
of the business, mercantile and civil, at the same time they ex- 
perience the most odious vexations. They are prohibited from 
writing in Arabic, or learning its characters, lest they shoidd 
read the Koran, which would pollute it 

Their women are prohibited from wearing any article of green, 
and from veiling more than half the face. In passing a mosque 
they must take off their shoes. They are not allowed to ride on 
horseback, or to sit cross-legged in the presence of a Moor of 
distinction. They are oflen assailed in the streets and public 
walks, by the lowest of the Moors, who may cover them with 
mud, spit in their faces, or knock them down with impunity. 
But should a Jew raise his hand against a Moor, he runs the 
risk of being capitally nunished. 

When employed to do business for the court, they receive no 
pay, and think themselves fortunate if they escape without a 
Deating. One prince ordered a dress from a Jewish tailor, and 
not liking it, he was about to kill the Jew on the spot, and by 
the intercession of the commandant of the city, was induced to 
change the punishment into an order, that the Jew should have 
his beard pulled out hair by hair. At Tangiers, an order of 

Sivernment was made, that every Jew should go barefooted in 
e middle of winter, on pain, of being hung up by the heels. 
They are sometimes like Daniel, condemned to be thrown into 
a den of lions. But as the keepers are generally Jews, they 
take care to feed the lions well, oefore committing their coun- 
trymen to their power, and they are sometimes wen out un* 
harmed. 

This treatment of the Jews proceeds from a wanton abuse of 
power ; it has no apology, they having never intermeddled in 
the affairs of state. They have ever l^een, not only a harmless, 
but a useful class of inhabitaats, without whom the commerce 
and manufactures of Morocco must decline. This inhuman 
treatment is only surpassed by the patience wiUi which it is 
endured. It would be natural to suppose, that a class of inhabit- 
ants treated in this manner, would leave the country. Not so 
with these children of Israel ; placed in a situation where money 
is to be obtained, they appear to care little what they endure, 
provided it does not mtenere with their gain. 

GovEBNHEiiT. The government of Morocco is an absolute 
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despotism, and its administration a tissue of disorder, rapine, and 
violence. The sovereign, called emperor, or sultan of Morocco^ 
can take any thing belonging to the subject at pleasure. The 
governors of the provinces have the title of Railing or lieutenant 
They;, being oppressed and pillaged by the sovereign and his 
courtiers, indemnify themselves by pillaging the people in their 
turn. The lowest officer robs the people in his master's name ; 
and the wealth thus acquired, generally, in the end, falls into the 
coffers of the emperor. Under some pretext or other, those who 
have amassed great treasures are dismissed from office, and ' 
their property confiscated, deeming themselves fortunate ir they 
escape with meir lives. The consequences of such a system are 
obvious. The people, suspicious, cruel, and perfidious, respect 
no obligations. No confidence or social tie exists among them, 
and scarcely any feeling of natural affection. 

Morocco was the birth place of the system of piracy so long 
practised by the Barbary states, adopted in the nrst instance in 
retaliation for the piracies committed imder authority of the 
knights of Malta, it continued for centuries after its cause ceased, 
and spread along the northern border of Africa, from the Atlan- 
tic to Egypt Piracy^, and the practice of making slaves of 
Christian prisoners, is nearly abolished in Morocco. Its gov- 
ernment now maintsiins with the United States, and with most 
of the powers of Europe, the accustomed relations between civ- 
ilized nations. The army consists of 24,000 negroes, and 12,000 
Moors, and the navy of fifty small ships. 

Atlantic Coast. The Atlantic coast to the south of the set- 
tied parts of Morocco, is for the most part rocky, dangerous, and 
destitute of harbors. It is watched by fugitive Moors, ^d wan- 
dering Arabs, who acknowledge a kind of subjection to the 
emperor of Morocco, for the purpose of plundering the cargoes, 
and enslaving the crews of snipwreckea vessels. They make 
signals on the heights, along the coast, for the purpose of alluring 
vessels in distress, to the shore. The fate of the unhappy men 
that fall into their jpower is distressing. In conveying them 
back into the desert, they are made to walk forty or mty miles a 
day, over the burning sand, and fed only with barley meal and 
water, the common food of these wandering robbers. The soles 
of the barefooted Europeans cannot bear Sie heat of the sand, 
over which the Arab travels without pain. 

The master soon finds his European slave ill qualified for the 
toils and privations of this kind of life, and of Uttle use to him. 
After a succession of hard marches, he generally meets with 
some trading Jews, settled, at Wadnoon, who are crossing the 
desert with merchandize, to whom he sells his prisoner, mr a 
little tobacco, salt, or some articles of clothing. The Jews take 
him to Wadnobn, where, as a matter of special favor he is air 
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lowed to write to the consul of his nation at Mogadore, his new 
master fixing his ransom at the highest som that can be obtained 

CiTT OP Morocco. The city of Morocco, the capital of the 
empire is situated in a pleasant and fertile plain, planted with 
palm trees, 120 miles from the sea, in latitude 32^ north. Its 
population amounts to 40,000. one quarter of whom are Jews, 
possessing most of the wealtn, doing most of the business, and 
suffering every kind of degradation. Tangier is a seaport, at 
the western entrance of the straits, thirty-eight miles southwest 
of Gibraltar ; formerly a principal seat of piracy ; since that has 
been abandoned in Morocco, Tangiers has declined. It now 
contains 7000 inhabitants, and is the residence of European and 
American consuls. Sallee was also a place of some note as a 
den of pirates, as long as that system was practised. 

Mogadore. Mogadore, on the Atlantic coast, in the southern' 
section of Morocco, is the principal seaport, through which 
most of the European commerce with the empire is carried on. 
It was built in 1760, on a low, flat desert of accumulated sand, 
which separates it from the cultivated country. Supplies are 
brought from gardens, a distance of from four to twelve miles. 
Its population, including resident foreign merchants, is estima- 
ted at 30,000. Mogadore is the only port on the Atlantic, from 
which supplies are carried into the mterior of Africa. A cara- 
van, consisting of about 2000 persons, and 1000 camels, annu- 
ally crosses the desert, from this po^t to Tombuctoo, laden in 
its outward journey with salt, tobacco, and various kinds of 
coarse cloths, and on its return, with gold, ivory and slaves. 
Caravans cannot pass the desert in a direct line, but must turn 
eastward or westward, according to the position of the different 
oases, which greatly lengthens their journey. So scorching 
are the burning winds that sweep across the desert, that they 
sometimes dry up the water carried in leathern bottles, for the 
use of the travellers. A melancholy instance is related of a 
merchant and his camel driver, the latter of whom sold his last 
cup %of water for ten drachms of ^old, and both perished with 
thirst In 1S05. a caravan consisting of 2000 persons and 1800 
camels, not finoing water at the usual resting places, all per- 
ished. 

. Fez. Fez was formerly a kingdom of considerable extent, 
being a part of the ancient Roman province of Mauritania. It 
now forms the northern province of Morocco, bordering both on 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic. Its principal city and seaport, 
Fez, is on the Mediterranean, in latitude 34^ north, and con- 
tains a population of 100,000. An annual caravan also pro- 
ceeds from this city to^ the great negro emporium, Tombuctoo. 

Manner of Travellimg. The Morocco merchants, proprie- 
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4ors of these* caravans, and journeying with them, being subject 
' to a religious code.which prohibits aU intoxicating liquors, use 
iio drink but water. Dates and barley meal serve them for food 
during a journey of nearly twenty weeks. Their clothing is 
equal^ srniple ; every superfluous article of food, drink and 
clothing is left at home. Fortified by this frugali^ and sus- 
tained by the prospect of returning with koge gains, they travel 
over this dreary region, shortening the tedious hours with songs 
and stbries of former adventures. The magnitude and variety 
of the caravan diminishes individual fatigue. As they ap- 
proach a village in the desert, or when their camels seem ready 
to drop down under their burdens, their songs acquire addition- 
al spirit and animation, and seem to add new life to the scene. 
When the caravans travel b^ day, they halt at four in the after- 
noon, pitch their tents, join m prayer and thanksgiving for the 
preservation of the dav, sit in a circle, eat their frugal supper, 
and entertain each other with songs and stories, until steep 
doses the scene. Sickness or death very rarely occurs in these 
journeys, unless from an absolute destitution of water; and 
scarcely any are so overcome by fatigue, or the deprivation of 
their accustomed manner of livmg, as to be unable to complete 
the tour, adding on^-to the many proofs, that neither intoxica- 
ting liquors or rich food are necessary or salutary to the human 
frame. 

NiGRiTiA. Africa south of the great desert, with the exception 
of a Dutch colony at the cape of Good Hope, and three or four 
small settleipents on the Atlantic coast, may all be comprehend- 
ed under the general description of Nigritia, or Negroland. It 
•extends from latitude 15° north to 30° south, and embraces 
about two thirds of the peninsula. Little is known concerning 
the interior, except what slave dealers learn from the negroes 
who brinff their countrymen to market to the European factories 
on the AUantic coast The northwestern region is watered by 
several considerable rivers, of which hxit little is known con- 
cerning their sources or facilities for navigation. Their entran- 
ces are generally obstructed by bars, and no commercial c^ject 
is to be obtained by ascending them. 

The largest liver of Africa, next to the Nile, is called by Eu- 
ropeans, Niger, and by the natives, Jobba. Much speculation 
has been had relative to its source and termination. Modem 
fieographers have fixed its source in the mountains of the Moon, 
m the neighborhood of the western source of the Nile ; and 
have given to it a westerly course towards the Atlantic, at the 
coast of Guinea; but no river enters the sea at that place suffi- 
ciently large to answer the description of the Niger. Some 
have suroosed that its waters were absorbed by the sands and 
heat of me tropical regions. 

Two species of large animals inhabit the rivers of western 
24 
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Africa; the crocodile and the hippopotamus. The former is 
common to other rivers where the current is slow, the waters 
turbid, and the adjacent country marshy. The latter is peculiar 
to this region. The largest hippopotamus which has ever been 
taken, measured seventeen feet m length, seven in height, and 
fifteen in circumference. The head is large in proportion to the 
body, being three feet and a half in circumference, with enor- 
mous tusks, the largest of which measured two feet in length, 
and weighed six pounds. The animal, though called the water 
' horse, more nearly resembles an unwieldly ox. Its bellowing is 
a loud and frighmil noise, between that of an ox and an ele- 
phant When unprovoked, it is not ferocious, but when excited, 
its power is irresistible, destroying boats with his tusks, or up- 
setting them by raising them on his back. The animal is am- 
phibious, and its principal food is of the vegetable kind, in search 
of which it leaves the water, and devours every green thing on 
the banks. 

Negroland, with the exception of the Hottentot country, lies 
within the torrid zone, and is excessively hot, both from its po- 
sition, and from the sand, with which a large portion of it is 
covered. There are but two seasons, those of ram and drought' 
Whatever the earth produces, grows spontaneously, or with 
very little cultivation. Where l£e surface is not covered with 
deep sand, or parched with such drought as to prevent vegeta- 
tion, the CTOWth of every species of plant is rapid and vigorous. 
Where there is anything like cultivation, the seed is put into 
tiie ground at the close of the rainy season, and without further 
care, is fit for harvest in a few weeks. Trees grow to a great 
size, and among other wonders related by those who have de- 
scribed the country from what they hear, it is said that the 
hollow in the body of a single tree Airnishes a dwelling for a 
whole family. 

The bread fruit tree is the most valuable, and furnishes a sub- 
stitute for grain. The inhabitants are inactive and indolent 
In places where any labor is bestowed in cultivating the earth, 
it is estimated that twenty days is sufficient to satisfy the wants 
of a year. Whatever is 4one is chiefly by women, who here, 
as in all uncivilized countries, are Uttle else than the slaves of 
the men, power being the only measure of right. Negroes who 
have arrived at such a state as to possess domestic animals, are 
at no labor to provide for their sustenance, and have no other 
care, than to watch, and to remove them from place to place for 
pasturage. 

Their habitations other than the hollows of trees, are built ^f 
clay or mud, and in the diiape of ovens, usually containing but 
one apartment Many in the interior live in a state of perfect 
nudity. When clad, their covering consists of the skins of 
various animals, or of the coarsest furies. Their animal food 
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consists of the flesh of every description of creatures, from the 
smallest reptile to the rhinoceros and elephant ; and is eaten 
without the process of cooking, and with httle labor in its pro- 
curement or preparation. With no anxiety for the support or 
preservation of their offspring, and with litUe restraint on the 
sexual connection, the negroes multiply rapidly, and though a 
constant and great drain has been kept up by the slave trade, 
and by the wars which that traffic has occasioned, the popula- 
tion increases. 

Religion. In the portion of the country which the Arabs and 
Moor€i have visited, the religion is Mahometani^u. But the 
great mass of the people are idolaters. Thev suppose that a 
fetich or divinity resides in some inanimate ODJect, which they 
select and worship. The divinity residing in these idols p];e- 
sides over every canton or district, and over every family and 
individual. He is suj^osed to be endowed with intelhgence, 
and with the knowledge of the secret thoughts and actions of his 
Worshippers, and to be possessed of the power of doing them 
good or harm. 

The priests, or feticheres, being of their council, are supposed 
to be privy to all which these divinities know, and to oe ac- 
quainted with the most secret intentions and affairs of men. 
To the household or family fetich, is assigned the duty of nar- 
rowly inspecting the conduct of every individual, and of reward- 
ing or punishing him according to his deserts. The reward 
consists in the multiplication of his women and slaves, and the 
punishment in the deprivation of them. The principal or guar- 
dieui fetich, and the highest power and digni^ in me country, 
resides at cape Coast, on a rock, which projects into the sea 
from the bottom of a cliff, on the top of which a castle is built 
The rock itself is treated as a divinity. Yearly sacrifices are 
offered to it, with many ridiculous ceremonies and invocations. 
The officiating priest assures tiie people that he receives an- 
swers from the idol, as to what time will be most propitious for 
fishing, and for communicating this intelligence to the fisher- 
men, each must reward him with a present according to his 
jilnlity. 

Much speculation has bee/i had relative to the mental powers 
of the negro, and his capacity for improvement As a race, 
phrenologists have pronounced them incapable of any high at- 
tainments, as well from the shape and configuration of their 
heads, as from their general appearance. Every feature of the 
negro, except his clear, white teeth, are abhorrent from all 
European ioeas of personal beauty, or enlargement of intellect 
One great cause oftheir degraded condition in their own coun- 
try, is the total want of ambition, and of all incentives to mental 
improvement 

satisfied with what the earth spontaneously produces, and 
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with little desire to better their condition, both the body and 
mind become inactive in this enervating climate. Their wants 
and their ambition extend merely to satis^ the calls of nature, 
and are within their means. It is with the greatest difficult 
that those who have attempted to enlighten th<em, conld induce 
them to any exertion of their mental faculties. These general 
remarks, applicable to the negroes as a race, must be understood 
with many exceptions. There are among them many intelli- 
gent countenances, much shrewdness and sagacity, and miany 
minds capable of high attainments. 

Tombuctoo is the principal city or collection of negro inhabit- 
ants in central Africa. Geographers place it in latitude 16^ 
north on or in the neighborhood of the river Ni^er, 1300 miles 
by the shortest route from the nearest Adantic or Mediterranean 
port It is the general depot of trade between the interior of 
Negrolemd and the coast. This place and the adjacent country 
has of late excited considerable interest Several European 
travellers have lost their lives in attempts to explore it Tom- 
buctoo is described by Mr. Cailbie, a French traveller, who 
visited it in 1828, as containing about 10,000 inhabitants, living 
in ill-built mud houses in the shape of ovens, and situated in a 
desert of moving sand, with a lar^e river navigable for vessels 
of the size of small sloops in its neighborhood. Cailbie thought 
himself fortunate in escaping wim his life, afler a fortnight's 
residence in this city, and returned with no very favorable im- 
pressions of its inhabitants or condition. 

This country is divided into a great number of principalities, 
the extent, names, and numbers of which, are unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. Their governments are said to be despotisms of the 
worst kind, the chief having the disposal of the lives and liberties 
of his subiects. 

The following is a description of a visit by a Danish traveller 
to the king of Ashantee, one of the most powerful of the negro 
nations on the gold coast of Guinea, near the British settlement 
of Sierra Leone. 

^ The monarch was seated on a throne of massive gold, under 
the shade of an artificial tree with golden leaves. His body 
was extremely lean and tall, and smeared over with tallow mixed 
with gold dust A European hat, bound with broad gold lace, 
covered his head, and his loins were encircled with a sash inter- 
woven with gold. Fron^ his neck to his feet, cornelians and 
agates were crowded in the form of bracelets and chains. His 
feet rested on a basin of gold. The grandees of his kingdom lay 
prostrate before him with their beads covered with dust The 
•monarch was here holding what maybe called a bed, or a court 
of justice ; a hundred complainants and accused persons were 
prostrate before him, and immediately behind them were twenty 
executioners with drawn sabres, awaiting the royal signal which 
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generally terminated each cause by an order to decapitate the 
unsuccessful party." 

The Danish envoy passing by a number of heads just severed 
from their bodies, approached the throne, and was addressed in 
the following gracious speech. " I would willingly detain you 
eome months in my dominions to give you some idea of my 
greatness : hast thou ever seen any thing to be compared witn 
it?" " No, lord and king, thou hast no equal in the world," was 
the reply. "Thou art right," said the monarch; "God in 
heaven does not much surpass me." The king then drank some 
English beer out of a bottle, and handed it to his guest, who 
excused himself by saying that the beer would intoxicate him. 
"It is not the beer which confounds thee," said the prince, "but 
the brightness of my counteneince which throws tne universe 
into inebriety." 

The ferocity of these petty tyrants is not revolting to their 
subjects, who are equally sanguinary with themselves, and 
often made familiar with scenes of blood. When a prince dies, 
his subjects hasten to gratify that thirst for human blood, which 
they suppose still exists in the royal manes. On the death of 
the king of the Akims, a neighboring principality, his people 
sacrificed at his tomb his prime minister, 336 of his wives, and 
upwards of a thousand of nis slaves. The victims were buried 
auve, their limbs being previously broken. The object of this 
barbarous sacrifice was to furnish the deceased monarch with a 
suitable retinue to attend him in the other world, and was sought 
for rather as an honor than otherwise. For several days the 
people held dances, accompanied with solemn music, around the 
tomb where these unfortunate objects were lingering in excru- 
tiating agony. 

With some allowance for the exaggeration of travellers, who 
can relate without fear of contradiction, and with a difierence 
proportioned to the magnitude of the nrincipahty, the foregoing 
maybe considered as a specimen of tne political and moral con- 
dition o£ central Africa. The smaller princes imitate, according 
to their ability, the practices of the larger. 

Dancing. Dancing is not only a religious ceremony per- 
formed at funerals, but one of the chief amusements of the negro. 
A stranger to the feelings of avarice or ambition, he considers 
life as a brief interval which it is incumbent upon him to enjoy 
to the utmost The inhabitants of a village wait with impa- 
tience for sunset, to commence their dance, which is frequently 
kept up during the whole night Animated by the hoarse 
sound of the ivory trumpet, by the beating of drums, and the 
cadences of various voices, old and young take their part in this 
nightly festivity. It is almost the only excitement which raisee 
the spirit of the negro from a life of listless inactivity. 

It should be set down to the credit of this race, that where 
24* 
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thev determine not to rob or murder a stranger, they treat him 
witn hospitidity, bestowed in a kind and delicate manner. The 
whole exertions of the family are emf^oyed to console and re- 
lieve the fatigues of their guest A separate hut, food for him- 
self, and forage for his beasts, are proinded, with apologies for 
defects, and without any expectation of reward. 

The Jaoas. The lowest point of human degradation may be 
found in the eastern section of Negroland, directly north of the 
Hottentot country, among some wandering tribes called Jagas. 
They cultivate no land, possess no cattle except what they take 
in war. They live by mvading the fertile countries or their 
nei^hbor& consume their produce, lay every thing waste within 
tfaeur reacn, and go in search of other booty. They devour their 
prisoners, and as a mark of the highest honor liesmear their 
chief with human gore. Children are buried alive, and the na- 
tion preserves itself by raising the children of the neighboring 
nations, carried off generally at twelve years old. Aged men, 
and the sick, are abandoned without pity. The dead are buried 
In vaulted tombs, dressed in their richest clothes, and have as 
companions, two of their favorite wives buried with them alive. 
The chief, at the great sacrifice, kills nine human victims with 
his own hands. 

Hottentots. South of this country of the Jagas, and north 
of the European colony at the cape of Good Hope, is the coun- 
try of the Hottentots, who appear to be a race somewhat differ- 
ent from the negroes of western Africa. They are not of a jet 
black, but of a dark brown, the eyes sunk, the face wide above, 
and ending nearly in a point, their cheek oones prominent, and 
hands and feet small. Covered with the skin of a sheep, ante- 
lope, or lion, which serves them for clothing by day, a oed by 
night, and a winding-sheet for the grave, they wander about, 
the better sort having a few cattle, which constitute their riches. 
Besmeared with grease of a black and red color, their appear- 
ance is that of filth and wretchedness. Their kraals or villages 
consist of a circular cluster of huts, in the shape of bee-hives, 
covered with mats ; an opening in front, serves for a door, a 
window^ and a chimney; and one apartment for all the pur- 
poses oi the family. Their number is estimated at thirty thou- 
sand. 

The lowest grade of this race, are the Bushmen, or Saabs. 
Armed with a bow, and a quiver full of poisoned arrows, and 
dressed in a sheep's fleece, with a belt, and furnished with the 
■hell of an ostrich egg to carry water, and two or three grass 
mats, which, when extended on sticks, form a tent ; they lead a 
wandering life in the sandy deserts, skirting the Eurppean colony 
on the north. They at times make their appearance among the 
ooloiustB, sometimes in the capacity of beggars, and at others 
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as thieves and robbers. All attempts to soften their manners, 
or better their condition, have proved ineffectual Soon afltor 




The Wild Bushman. 

the colony became a British possession, an English gentleman, 
Mr. Campbell, explored the country with a view to a missionary 
enterprize ; his report was favorable to the project, but it has 
not been carried into efiect to any extent 

Madagascar. Madagascar is the principal island on the 
south-eastern eosist of Africa, and one ofthe largest in the world, 
being 900 miles long, and from 120 to 300 broad. It lies be- 
tween 12P and 26^ south latitude, and is separated from Africa 
by a sea 270- miles in width. Its population consists of 1,500^000 
negroes ; the situation of the island has exempted them m a 
great measure from being made slaves to the American colo- 
nists. The fkce of the country is greatly diversified, being 
intersected throughout almost its whole length, by a raag^ of 
mountainfl, some of which rise a thousand feet above the level 
ofthe sea. 

The dimaie, cooled by mountain breezes, is pleasant and 
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salubrious, and much of the soil fertile. No permanent Euro- 
pean settlements have been made on the island. The London 
missionary society have done much to improve the condition of 
these islanders. In 1S20, ten natives Were sent to England and 
placed under the care of this society for an education. This 
was carefully attended to, and the natives then sent back vrith 
other missionaries, accompanied with mechanics of various 
trades, to instruct the inhabitants. In 1836. there were 1700 
children tauj^ht in the missionary schools, apd the most import- 
ant parts of the scripture have since been translated into the 
native language. 

Infa-nticide. The missionaries found in this island, super- 
stition and idolatry in their most disgusting forms. The prac- 
tice of infanticide was one of the unhappy results. The Mala- 
gassars regard certain days as propitious, and others as unlucky 
or ominous. For an infant to be born on one of the latter days, 




Infanticide in Madafaaev. 
is considered fatal ; it is beheved that the malignant influence 
of the day of its birth will accompany him through life, and 
render him a sorcerer, and a dangerous member of society, and 
that to raise him would be to nourish a serpent in* their bosoms 
who would sting and destroy them. On the birth of a child, 
the great solicitude of the parents is to know its vintana, or des- 
tiny ; whether the influence of the day be ai^icious or malev- 
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olent. This is to be learned by certain rules to be ascertained 
by astrologers. If the day is pronounced unlucky, the babe is 
declared to be a monster, whom it is meritorious to destroy. 

Sometimes, when money is wanted, the astrologers discover 
by certain signs, that large offerings will render the day propi- 
tious, and avert the child's destiny. This intelligence is recei- 
ved with joy by the parents, and the offerings procured. When 
this is not the case, there must be exposure to death, or it must 
be actually inflicted. The exposure is by placing the naked, 
new born ii^ant in a narrow path at the entrance qf a cattle 
fold, with but just room for the cattle to pass. Several cattle 
cure then driven violently over the child, while the parents stand 
by waiting the result If the infant escapes unhurt, as is rarely 
the case, he is received with joy by its parents, as delivered 
from its imlucky destiny. In other cases, death is actually en- 
joined to be inmcted by the parents, by suffocation in a basin of 
water. In either case, the parents console themselves with the 
reflection, that they have performed a highly meritorious duty. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Oceanita, embraeing the islands of the Padific and Indian oceans. Class 
esofinhabilanls. Religion. GovemtMnts, Geographical position. 
Distances. Sumatra, lit situation and extent. Pepper plant. Carn^ 
phor. Javainpossessionof the Dutch. Us productions. Batavia. The 
Upas tree, Borneo, Moluccas^ or Spice islands. Cloves and nutjne^s; 
how produced, Amhoyna. Dutch monopolies. Introduction of ^nees 
into Europe. Philippine idand^s. Spanish establishment. Character 
of the inhabitants. Trade. Jesuit missions, Polynesia^ or Eastern 
Oceanica. Whale fishery in the Pacific, Friendly islands, Societw 
islands^ English missionaries, Marquesas. Commodore Porter's 
possession oftSem, Their number and population, Sa/ndwich islands ; 
their number^ situationy and population. Present importance. Con- 
dition in 18S0. Success of American missions. Southern Polynesia, 
New 2Sealand, New Holland and Van Dieman^s land, 

Oceanica. The four quarters of the globe, Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica and America, with their adjacent and connected islandis, 
comprehend the whole of what former geographers have 
described as the habitable earth. Later discoveries have 
brought into view New Holland, Van Dieman's land, and 
several hundred other islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
inhabited by numerous people, having no political connexion 
with either continent ; this has led to a new oivision, termed by 
modem geographers, Oceanica or Polynesia. 

These great oceans form but one body of water, extending 
from the western coast of America, to the eastern and southern 
border of the eastern continent, and as far as researches can be 
made, from the north to the south pole ; the eastern and north- 
em division is called the Pacific, and iae southern, the Indian 
ocean. 

They cover more than one third of the globe, and present as 
large a surface at least, as both continents. They contain in 
every direction groups of islands of every size, description and 
character. The islands, as far as they have been explored, 
which are capable of furnishing any sustenance, are inhabited. 
The number, size andpopulationorthese islands are not known. 
Their whole number or inhabitants has been estimated at 
20;000,000. In some of them, different European nations have 
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permanent trading establishments, and e^cercise jurisdiction over 
a portion of the territonr. With such islands, the trade is under 
the exclusive control or the power possessing the establishment 
At others, there are temporary residents of different powers ; the 
trade of such islands is free to all. In the greater number of 
them, there are neither permanent nor temporary residents. 
Such have been only occasionally visited by European and 
American navigators. It is supposed that there are still gre^t 
numbers which have never been discovered. 

One of the most valuable productions of the isleinds, is the 
bread fruit tree. It grows to the height of forty feet ; its fruit is 
the size of a child's head, and when gathered before it is fully 
ripe, and baked, it becomes a wholesome bread, like that pro- 
duced from wheaten flour. It bears fruit for eight months in 
succession, and the produce of three trees is sufficient for one 
person a year. The trunk is used for building cottages and 
boats ; the inner bark for manufacturing cloth ; the leaves for 
napkins, and its glutinous juice for cement. The palm tree is 
another valuable production, common to most of the islands. It 
presents a long, straight body, to a great height without limbs, 
crowned at the top with a load of leaves, arranged in circles, 
one above another, yielding flowers and fruit The trunk pro- 
duces a hard and heavy wood; materials for wadding, ropes, 
and cordage are obtained from its fibres. The leaves also serve 
for fans, parasols, and paper. The cocoa, a species of the palm, 
furnishes a delicious fruit, enclosed in a shell, which supplies 
the place of a cup. The milky liquid found in its cavity may 
be converted into wine, vinegar, or alcohol ; and from the same 
fnlit oil is produced. 

Classes op Inhabitants. The inhabitants are of two dis- 
tinct races or stocks, the Malay and the negro. The former is 
much the most numerous, and constitute the mass of the popu- 
lation on the islands near to, and north of, the equator. There 
is a considerable variety of complexion, the fairest being on the 
Dortheriv and westerly islands, all however having a dark, tawny 
cast European and American visiters give them generally the 
character of thieves and robbers, openly plundering where they 
have courage, and stealing where they have not. ^ In the in- 
tercourse between the islanders and such visiters, the balance 
of wrong is on the side of the latter. Their object is to obtain 
from the islands which they visit, such articles as they want, at 
the cheapest rate possible. Intelligence, and every other advan- 
tage is on their side, and which they never fail to improve. 
The instances of massacre and plunder which occur, and they 
are not unfrequent, are generally owing to some abuse on the 
part of the visiter. The general similarity of language, cus- 
toms, manners and government of the innabitants, constitute 
them one class of people, and afford evidence of a common ori- 
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gin, though they have no political eonnexion, and their extremes 
are several thousand miles apart 

Religion. Their religion, excepting where Mahometanism 
has made some impression, or where missionaries have succeed- 
ed in introducing Christicmity, is idolatiy, or Fetichism, in its 
most disgusting forms, sometimes requiring human sacrifices. 
The dead chiefs are regarded as divinities, to whom the priests 
address their prayers. Their skulls are deposited in boxes, and 
kept in the houses of the principal inhabitants. In common 
with nearlv all the human race, they believe in a future state. 
They divide it into heaven and hell, and assign to the latter 
such as have been killed and eaten by their enemies, and such 
as have come to their end by violence. Heaven, or a state (^ 
comfort and happiness, and well supplied with what they esteem 

good things here, is the general residence of ail others. They 
old human life in little estimation, admitting it to be takea 
away on many occasions. 

In Otaheite, and some other of the islands, the society of Ar- 
reoy forms a sin^lar and disgustuag feature in their manners. 
Clubs of men and women associate mr the purpose of debauch- 
ery and infanticide. By the constitution, or me fundamental 
Laws of their society^, the women are common, and infants, the 
consequence of this intercourse, are put to death as soon as born. 
The customary mode of salutation is by takijig the hand or foot 
of the friend saluted, and rubbing it across t^e face. 

Origin op the Inhabitants. The distance between the Mo- 
luccas, on the extreme west, and the Society islands on the east, 
is upwards of 7000 miles. The spaces between the different 
groups, and between some of them and any continent, is much 
too ffreat to be passed by cmy navigation with which the present 
inh^itants appear to be acquainted ; and yet the similarity m 
all the important points of national character, is so great as to 
indicate a common origin^ These circumstances have given 
rise to ingenious speculations on the questions, how these islands 
became mhabited at all, and how there should be this coinci- 
dence of character. Malte Brun solves the difficulty by sup- 
posing that these people once formed a great nation, possessing 
maritime habits, and much greater skill in navigation than their 
descendants of the present age. This hvpothesis, unsupported 
by any historical facts or tr^tions, and attended with many 
difficulties, may stand until a better one can be found to take its 



Longitude from Washington. Leaving these questions 
among the man^r things which yet remain uj^own, our busi- 
ness LB with their present condition. They are nearly on the 
opposite side of the globe to the United ^rtates, and yet such 
is Uie effect of commerce, that some of their productions enter 
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into the compositioii of the daily food of most of their citizens. 
The 180th degree of longitude from the city of Washinj^on, 
being its anti-meridian, passes through Sumatra, one of the 
largest and most westerly of the Oceanic islands, and extending 
it northerly, it passes through Siam, and crosses the 39th paraf 
lei of latitude, being that of the city of Weushington, near Pekin, 
on the northern border of China. Midnight on this meridian, 
corresponds with noon at the capitol ; and should two persons 
set ou^ and travel at the same time, and with equal speed in 
opposite directions, the one east and the other west, tbey would 
differ one day in their computation of time, at their meeting, 
the one having lost and ^e other gained half a day. This re- 
sult was exemplified in the meeting of the British and American 
missionrries in this region, in relation to the sabbath. The 
Americans, proceeding westerly by the way of Cape Horn, had 
their sabbath on the Mondav of the British, who proceeded 
easterly by the Cape of Good Hope. Both were rignt in their 
computation, butwnich day the islanders were to observe, was 
matter of curious inquiry. 

Sumatra. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Moluccas, are on 
and near the equator, and are the re^on of spices. The most 
abundant native commodity, and the chief object of commerce 
in Sumatra, is the black pepper. The plant producing it is a 
vine, which begins to be productive m the third year, and 
continues until me twentieth. It is a climbing plant, and sup- 
ported by a pole or tree set by the side of it, giving to tiie pepper 
grounds of Sumatra, the appearance of the hop-fields of more 
northern climates. 

Black pepper, the produce of this vine, forms an extensive 
branch of commerce; it was formerly monoplized by the Por- 
tuguesjB, but is now open to all nations. Upwards of two mil- 
lions of pounds are annually imported into the United States, 
the greater part of which is exported, leaving for home conr 
sumption about 200,000 pounds. Camphor is another impor- 
tant production, and is found in the form of crystals in the body 
of the camphor tree. This tree grows spontaneously in Suma- 
tra, to the size of a large timber tree. This island is about 1000 
miles in length, and 150 in breadth ; and is separated from Java 
on the south by the straits of Sunda. The equator divides it 
obliquely into nearly equal parts. 

Java. Java is considered aa a Dutch possession, that nation 
having^ sm important establishment on the island, and the con- 
trol of its commerce, but they exercise no jurisdiction over the 
interior ; their ^ovenunent being confined to their own citizens, 
and to Ibeif pnnctpai towns and port It is the most populous 
and produetiv«,of me East India islands. The number of inhab- 
itants is not known with any degree of certainty | it is estima- 
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ted from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000. It produces 10,000,000 pounds 
of BUffar annually, and coffee, pepjier, indigo, and cotton, in 
abundance. The principal town and port otthe island is Bata- 
via, on its north-west coast in latitude 6^ south. It is situated 
in a low, marshy plain, at tne junction of two small rivers, navi- 
gable fbr boats only. Its low, stagnant waters, and hot climate 
render the place extremely unhealthy, and often fatal to Euro- 
peans. The city was founded by the Dutch, in 1616, and in 1780 
Its population was estimated at 160,000. In 1816, it was reduced 
to 47,000. only 2,028 of which were Europeans, or their descend- 
ants, and this is nearly the present condition of the city. 

The Upas. The upas tree, noted for its poisonous quality, 
is a production of this island. The largest grow to the height 
of anundred feet, with trunks six feet in diameter at the base. 
Its juice flows abundantly on an incision, and is viscous and 
bitter. The stories which have been told of the poisonous 
quadity of the emanations from this tree, and of the atmosphere 
in its neighborhood, have been greatly exaggerated. Its efflu- 
via is dangerous to some individuals, while others are little 
affected by it A powerful poison is prepared from its juice. 

Borneo. Directly north of Java is the island of Borneo ; 800 
miles in length, and 700 in breadth, and, next to New Holland, 
the largest island known in the world. The equator passes 
nearly through its centre. Very little is known concermng its 
population. It is supposed to be nearly as numerous as Java, 
and of a ferocious character. No Euiiopeans have ventured to 
explore its interior. The Dutch have some small trading estab- 
lishments on its coast Its climate, soil, and productions, are 
similar to Hhoae of the neighboring islands. 

MoLtJCCAs. To the east of Borneo, and separated from it by 
a narrow strait, are the Moluccas, a group appropriately called 
the spice islands, of which Celebes is the {»'incipal. These 
islands are the native country of the clove and nutmeg. The 
clove tree grows to the height of about fifly feet, 'with long, 
pointed leaves, like the laurel. It Qommences fruit bearing at 
the eighth year of its growth. The fruit at is first appearance, 
is of a deep green, and as it ripens turns dark. When wanted 
for propagation^ it requires to ripen three weeks longer than 
when designed for market ; during tliis time, it swells to an 
extraordinary «ize, loses its spicy quality, aoid forms a hard 
shell. 

The gathering, drying, and packing ike fruit for market, are 
simple operations, in \diich but little eare or labor is required. 
The nutmeg tree, in its size and general appearance, resembles 
the clove ; the cultivation of it is much more mte and difficult, 
and is no where isuccessful but in the Moluccas. The fruit, 
when ripe, resembles the peach, and bursting its outer shell, 
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discloses the nutmeg in a coat of mace, of a fine crimson color, 
within which is the fruit, enclosed in a thin shell of glossy 
black. 

Amboyna. Amboyna is 'another important island in this 
group, the seat of their government, and the centre of the com- 
merce in nutmegs and cloves. It lies in latitude 4° south, 
and is sixty miles long. Its general aspect is pleasant, and its 
climate the most salubrious of the equatorigd regions. The 
clove tree is its staple production, the island affording annually 
650,000 pounds for exportation. The island 'contains 45,000 
inhabitants. 

Phiilppine Islands. The Philippine islands are directly 
north of the Moluccas, commencing at latitude 4° north, and 
extending northerly 1200 miles. They are upwards of a thou- 
sand in number, and contain a mixed population of Spanish, 
Creoles, Chinese, Malays, and negroes, estimated at two mil- 
lions and a half. Of these, 4000 are Spanish, and 120,000 Cre- 
oles, or Mestizos, proceeding from a mixture of Spanish and 
native blood, of every grade. The principal island, Lucon, 
sometimes called Manilla, from its capital, is 400 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth ; it contains one half of the whole popula- 
tion of the group. The capital is in latitude 15° north, and^con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. It is the only part at which foreign 
commerce to any extent is carried on. Before the revolution in 
South America, the trade between these islands and Mexico, 
was confined to a single galleon, of about 1500 tons burden, 
performing one voyage each way annually, between Manilla 
and Acapulco, the principal seaport of Mexico on the Pacific. 
The Philippine islands were considered as an appendage of 
Mexico, and governed by a viceroj^ from Spain, \mder the direc- 
tion of the governor of that province. Smce that period, the 
trade has been open to other European nations, and to Ameri- 
cans. Manilla is now annually visited by upwards of fifty- 
foreign ships. The productions of the islands, forming their 
exports from Manilla, are sugar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
honey and pearls. The chief articles of import are wine, bran- 
dy, silk, cotton and woollen goods, and hardware. The Philip- 
pmes were first discovered by Magellan, in 1521, and received 
their nsmie in honor of Philip II. fing of Spain. The first set- 
tlements were not made by Spain, until fifty years afterwards, 
when the island of Lucon was conquered, and permanent settle- 
ments commenced. The natives, except in the principal islands, 
can hardly be said to be subject to Spanish authority. They 
are governed by their own chiefs, and have their own laws and 
customs. In some of the islands, the native inhabitants called 
Tagols, are described as living in a state of plenty, ease, and in- 
nocence, resembling the descriptions of the golden age. The 
soil is exuberant, and where the natives have not been affected 
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by the introduction of the artificial wants of Europe, their de- 
sires are satisfied with little labor, and they live witn little men- 
tal or bodily exertion. The mass of native inhabitants are 
Malays, and possess the eharacteristic ferocity of that race. 

Jbsdit Missions. The Philippine islands were early the 
subject of the missionary exertions of the Jesuits, the result of 
which has been that a considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Lucon, and some in the other iiidands, are Roman Catholics. 
Where the missionaries have not succeeded, the religion of the 
inliabitants is the idolatry of the east The morals ofthe Span- 
ish colonists at Manilla, are described in unfavorable colors. 
They readily adopt the doctrines of the east in relation to the 
sexes, and the purposes for which women are designed. Chas- 
tity and decorum, as understood in Europe, are scarcely known 
at Manilla. The baths are used promiscuously by both sexes, 
at the same time. 

Polynesia. To the eastward ofthe islands already described, 
is another ereat division, called Polynesia, or eastern Oceanica, 
comprehending numerous groups, which have only been seen 
or partially visited by navigators. Thou^ existmg in great 
numbers, mey have never been deemed of sufficient consequence 
to induce Europeans to fix permanent establishmentB upon them. 
The whale fishery of Great Britain and the United States, ex- 
tending of late into the northern as well as the southern Pacific, 
has rendered some of these groups important, as stations where 
their vessels may obtain refreshments ana partial supplies. 
The American whale fishery has been pushed into higher south- 
em latitudes, in the Pacific, than that of any other nation, and 
has extended north to the coast of Japan. This branch alone^ 
now employs 170 vessels, averaging 400 tons, and carrying 
tiiirty men each, making an aggregate of 62,000 tons, and 5000 
men. The voysige usu^y lasts from thirty to thirty-six months. 
To this business, which is of growing importance, Polynesia, or 
the islands of the Pacific, are of great consequence. As the 
ships traverse different parts ofthe ocean, new groups are dis^ 
covered. The natives, when well treated, arc generaUy friendly, 
and willing to supply such refreshments as they have, for almost 
any trifling articles which the visiters may have to give in exr 
change. At some ofthe most frequented places, there are Eu- 
ropean or American residents, who act as interpreters, and aid 
in the traffic. The subsistence ofthe natives is from the bread 
fruit, and cocoanut tree, and from tiie ocean. Both sexes are 
expert swimmers from their infancy. Their most dreaded 
enemy is the shark, with which tiieir coast abounds. When one 
appears, an outcry is made, and every one seeks the shore. 
The enemy seldom fails of securing a victim. 

Fishing is an important employment, and one in which the 
greatest ingenuity is displayed ; much of it is done in the night, 
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as well as to avoid the scorching rays of the sun, as because it ^ 
is then more successful. When the moon fsdls them, torches 
are used, composed of bunches of reeds, firmly bound together. 
Large parties often go outside of the coral reefs, with which 
their islands are surrounded, presenting to a spectator on shore, 
a picturesque view of a long line of rocks, illuminated by their 
flaming torches, which the fishermen hold in one hand, and 
stand with the poised spear in the other, ready to strike as soon 
as a fish appears. 




Fishing by Torcli light . 

Their religion consists in the worship of idols, almost without 
number. Their great object is to appease the anger of tiiie 
l?ods, which is to be affected, by offerings, of which they suppose 
uiat the human sacrifice is the most acceptable. They worship 
every thing which they believe capable of doing them harm ; 
one of their most prominent objects is the shark. Dratitude, or 
thanksgiving to anv invisible being, for favors received, consti- 
tutes no part of their religion. In their view, the God who 
made the world, takes little concern in the management of its 
affairs, leaving it to the influence of evil spirits, to propitiate^ 
whom is the great object of their worship. 

Friendly Islands. A principal group is called the Friendly 
islands, through which the 180th degree of longitude, or the anti- 
meridian of London passes. These islands were first diseovered 
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by Captain Cook, in 1773. They are in latitude 20^ south, about 
150 in number, and their population is estimated at 200,000. 
Captain Cook gave them the appellation of the Friendly isiandei, 
as well on account of the treatment he received, as from the 
harmony which appeared to subsist among themselves. The^ 
produce cocoa, bread fruit, the sugar cane, yamsj and other arti- 
cles for the refreshment of navigators. The inhabitants are 
characterized as industrious, active, and acquainted with neither 
riches, want, nor opin^ssion. 

SociBTT Islands. On the same parallel of latitude, and 
thirty degrees of longitude to the eastward, are the Socie^ 
islands. This group was discovered by Captain Cook, in his 
first voyage, in 1769. The principal island is Tahiti, or Otaheite, 
called the queen of the Pi^ific It is thirty miles long, and 
twenty broad ; the first discoverer estimated the number of in- 
habitants at 200,000. 

Mr. Ellis, a recent traveller, who has given a particular ac^ 
count of all tiie islands in the Pacific, known under the name of 
Polynesia, states the inhabitants of Otaheite at only 10,000, and 
as being about half the number of the whole cluster. After 
making every allowance for the over estimate of Captain Cool^ 
there must be a very great diminution of inhabitants on this 
island, and in the group, since that time. This is imputed in a 
great measure, to tiie norrid practice of infanticide, as adopted 
by the society of Arreoyeu ana prevalent in these islands. 

The moral condition of this people earl^ attracted the atten- 
tion of the benevolent societies m Great Britain. In 1797, there 
were eighteen English missionaries attached to an establish- 
ment at Otaheite, which had been formed there several years 
before. For the first fifteen years their labors were attended 
wilh htde success. Embracing the Christian religion necessa- 
rily implied not only a renunciation of their idolatry, but of their 
immoralities. In 1814, there were only fifW natives who could 
in any sense be called Christians, the fruit of twenty years' labor 
of the missionaries. Since that time their efibrts have been 
attended with singular success. Almost the whole of the in- 
habitants of this group have embraced Christianity, which have 
been attended with a reformation of manners, and an improved 
condition of the islands. 

To the north of the Society islands, are the Marquesas or 
Washington islands, in latitude 10^ south. They are &ve in 
number, and their population is estimated at 50,000. They 
were first discovered by a Spaniard, about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, and visited by Captain Cook, in 1774. 

Soon aft^r the commencement of the war of 1812, commodore 
porter, of the United States frigate Essex, was sent into the 
Pacific ocean, to break up the British whale fishery. Having 
made a number of prizes, he proceeded to this group, having 
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before lecurned their pofsition and other circumstances, from the 
relation of captain Ingraham, of Boston, who had lately visited 
them. He took possession of the principal one, called Nooah- 
evah, in the name of the president of the United States, giving 
it the appellation of Madison island, and erected fort Me^son, 
and furmshed it with four guns. He .deposited at the foot of his 
flag staff a copy of his formal declaration of possession, and 
several pieces of American coin, built a village consisting of six 
houses, a rope walk and a bakery. He established a fnendly 
intercourse with the natives, ol)taining from them refreshment^ 
for some trifling articles. This intercourse was soon interrupted 
by the thievish practices of the natives, for which commodore 
Forter inflicted on them severe punishment. This island has a 
fine Imrbor to which the commodore gave the name of Massa- 
chusetts bay. The natives were poor, ignorant, thievjsh idola- 
tersj living in miserable huts, and in a state of almost entire 
nudity. Since that time, the group has not been an object of 
any consideration, either with European or American naviga- 
tors, or of jnissionary societies. Lieut. Paulding of the United 
States schooner Dolphin, cruising in the PacSc, visited this 
Massachusetts bay and Madison island in 1830. 

The most important group yet discovered in eastern Oceanica, 
are the Sandwich islands, in latitude 20° north, and in longitude 
90° west from Washington, nearly midway in the northern 
Pacific ocean, between Mexico and China. The inhabited 
islands are eight in number, and their population estimated at 
150,000; more than half of which occupy the principal island, 
Owyhee. Another called Woahoo, contains 20.000 inhabit- 
ants ; the principal town of which, Honolula, is the residence 
of the king, of me fofeign functionaries, and of twelve or four- 
teen foreign merchants, chiefly Americans. The town contains 
about 7000 people. Most of the islands are volcanic and moun- 
tainous ; the highest peak is estimated to be 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The principal vegetable productions are 
yams, bread fruit, the cocoa-nut and strawberries ; their animals 
are neat cattle, horses, goats, sheep and swine. The islands also 

Soduce sandal wood, a valuable article of export to China, for 
e use of their temples. They were discovered by captain 
Cook, in 1778, who lost his life at Owyhee in a quarrel with 
the natives, in 1779, on his return from an attempt to find a 
TOissage at the north between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
6y the independence of the Spanish Sou& American colonies, 
Spain lost her power of controling the trade of her East Indies, 
though she nominally retained their possession, their commerce 
under some restrictions became open to other powers. This 
circumstance, together with the extension of the whale fishery 
into the northern Pacific, as far as the coast of Japan, has ren- 
dered the Sandwich islands of late an object of much impor- 
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tance in a commercial view, as a place for repairs and supplies. 




' pursuits i 

seas, visited the Sandwich island. The natives are of the 
Malay race, but of the highest grade of that people, well formed, 
of muscular limbs, and open countenances, and something above 
the middle stature. Their hair is blactc, or brown, and fre- 
quently^ curly, their complexion a kind of olive, and sometimes 
a reddish brown. Their language is a dialect of that spoken at 
the Society and other islands in the Pacific The people are 
characterized as of a mild and gentle disposition, inauisitive and 
intelligent This is to be consideredas descriptive or them, since 
their intercourse with foreigners, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Previous to that time, they were not distinguished in 
these respects, from other Malays. They were then gross idol- 
aters, ana practised human sacrifices. Some short time previous 
to 1820, a general distrust prevailed among the islands of east- 
em Oceanica, relative to the efficacv, power, and real divinity of 
their idols; tiiey became unpopular, and in many instances 
were destroyed. This was particularly the case in the Sand- 
wich islands ; they had at this time become distrustful of idola- 
try, had destroyed their images, and were seeking some other 
religion. In 1820, a mission was established by the American 
board of foreign missions, at Owyhee. The foreign residents in 
the islands, for commercial purposes, and merchant vessels 
visiting them, have been unfriendly to missionaries and their 
object^. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the American mission 
to the Sandwich islands has been attended with great success. 
Not only has it introduced the arts, comforts and usages of civil- 
ized society to a great extent but idolatry has been destroyed, 
and the Christian religion embraced by nearly the whole popu- 
lation. Missions have also been estabushed in four other of the 
principal islands of the group. In the course of ten years, the 
inhabitants have risen from a state of barbarism and idolatry, to 
a state of civilization and Christianity. 

The ^eat southern division of Polynesia, or eastern Oceanica, 
embracmg New Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, Van 
Dieman's Land, and numerous other islands in the southern 
Pacific, is inhabited by a race of nef^es, not materially differing 
from those on the continent Their remoteness has saved them 
from slavery in America. But they are subjected to this evil 
by the more intelligent inhabitants of the northern islands. 
The nearest point of New Holland, the largest and most west- 
erly of these islands, to the African coast^ is sixty degrees of 
longitude east, or abiout 3,500 miles. The inhabitants so remote 
from each other, have such a resemblance in color, features, 
language and manners, as strongly to indicate a common origin; 
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and yet neither nation possess any navigation except canoes of 
the rudest construction. The public are not possessed, as ^et, 
of sufficient facts to afford a satisfactory solution of the questions 
arising from these circumstances. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand, though possessed of more 
intelligence than those of the other islands in southern Polyne- 
sia, are among the most vicious and degraded of the human 
race. In common with the natives of many others, they are 
cannibals, considering it meritorious to feast on the flesh or their 
enemies. From this practice, to that of devouring the bodies of 
their own tribe^ the tremsition is easy. Some attempts have 
been made to mtroduce Christianity among them, but without 
success. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Anurica. How and token discovered by Europeans, Rs extent. Origi- 
nal inAabUanls. Conquered bff Europeans. TTieir treatment. I^rin- 
ciples of its division anumg the European powers. Whole of Ameri- 
ca colonized, TVeatment of the colonies by their parent countries. 
Liberation of America from colonization. How and to what extent 
effected. Controversies between the European powers concerning the^ 
oowndaries of their respective colonies, 

America. The continent of America is bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific ocean. On the 
south it comes nearly to a point at Cape Horn, in latitude 56^ 
south. On the north the region is land as far as has been ex- 
plored to latitude 75°, and to that extent is partially inhabited, 
the extreme north by the Esquimaux, a tribe of Indians of the 
lowest grade, and whose possessions have never been coveted 
or disturbed by Europeans. Various attempts have been made 
to find a water passage around the northern extremity of this 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. They have all 
proved unsuccessful, and some of them attended with the loss of 
the exploring parties. It is ascertained that the region beyond 
latitude 75° is either a frozen ocean, or a land of perpetual win- 
ter. The extreme length of the continent is nine thousand 
miles; its breadth varies from sixty to two thousand. Its nar- 
rowest point is the isthmus of Danen, connecting the continent 
of Norm and South America. Since the emancipation of the 
Spanish American colonies, various projects have oeen formed, 
or opening a channel through this isthmus, from the Atlantic to 
the racific ocean. At one time a contract was entered into be- 
tween the republic of Guatimala and some adventurers in the 
United States, to effect this object The contract has never 
been carried into effect; but the examinations to which it gave 
rise, have ascertained, that though attended with greater difficul- 
ties^ and expenses than was apprehended, it is practicable. 

The Europeans first discovered a small portion of this conti- 
nent, near its central part, in 1496. It was then peopled by a 
great number of independent nations, or tribes, varying in de- 
grees of civilization, from the lowest grade, to Mexican refine- 
ment approaching to the European. Their numbers are esti- 
mated, though with much uncertainty, at thirty millions. Va- 
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rious conjectures have been formed as to the means by which 
this continent first became peopled, none of its inhabitants ap- 
pearing to possess sufficient sldll or resources by which they 
could transport themselves across the waters which divide it 
from the eastern continent. The more rational and generally 
admitted theory is, that they passed from the eastern shores of 
Asia to Western America, far to the north, where the continents 
approach within forty miles of each other. But whatever differ- 
ent opinions there might be in relation to the origin of the in- 
habitants, the European nations agreed in one point, that of a 
total disregard of their rights. 

Occupied by Europeans In something less than two centu- 
ries, the whole country was claimed, taken possession of, and 
its borders settled by several of the powers of Europe. To pre- 
vent as much as might be, disputes among ^emselves about a 
territory to which none of them had a rightful claim, they es- 
tablished two principles relative to its division; one that the 
power possessing the coast at the mouth of a river, owned all the 
territory which supplied its waters ; and the other, that where 
one power had established a post at a particular point, on the 
coast, and another had established one at a distance on the same 
coast, the point of division was'half way between tiiem. These 
principles, equitable as between themselves,- and just when ap- 
plied to a vacant territory, did not prevent frequent collisions. 
From the period of the discovery and settlementof America, to 
that of its emancipation, the colonies furnished a fruitful source 
of contest between their parent countries, relative to their extent 
and boundaries. To quiet the consciences of the sovereigns of 
Eiurope for so flagrant an act of injustice as that of robbing the 
natives of their possessions, the aids of religion were resorted 
to. The Roman Pontiff, as the vicar of Jesus Christ, claimed 
to have dominion over the whole earth, and by virtue of his 
authority parcelled out all new discovered countries to Spain and 
Portugal, making a division between them by certain longitudi- 
nal limits ; the countries to belong to them respectively, on con- 
dition that they converted the heathen who would submit, and 
extirpated the obstinate. According to the superstition of the 
times, this was a great blessing to the natives ; the converted 
were paid more than a hundred fold for all their deprivations 
and sufferings on earth, by sharing with their oppressors thejoys 
of heaven. The soonei> the finally obstinate were cut on the 
better for them, ais their longer continuemce in the world only 
served to enhance their guilt here, and their punishment here- 
after. The earth is the Lord's, ana his saints its only lawful pro- 
prietors, the heathens hold their possessions only by sufferance, 
and until Christians want them. Under the influence of these 
principles, and driven on by an insatiable thirst for gain, Spain 
practuaed the most cruel enormities upon the feeble and defence- 
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leas inhabitants of the wealem continent; always accompany- 
ing her devastation, with a host of missionary Jesuits, lakKMrii^ 
to convert the natives. 

England being at this period considered as a refractory man- 
ber at least, if not an apostate from the Roman catholic church, 
shared none of the mmuficeace of the pope ; but her enterjHixe 
and her navy gave her what the head ofthe church denied. She 
early discovered and took possession of the whole coast of North 
America, from the Floridas to the St Lawrence. She did not 
make the same religious pretensions, as the catholic powers, 
but supposed that Sie spread of Christianity in its purity, as 
she held it, would abundantly compensate the heathen for any 
inconveniencies ihey might suffer m consecpence of the settle- 
ment of her subjects among them. She clauned that a consider- 
able part of the territory was vacant, and might be rightfully 
taken up by the first occupant Such of it as she admitted to 
be in the occupancy of the Indians, she professed to pmrchase. 
In these bargains crafl and power being opposed only oy weak- 
ness and ignorance, she was the arbitress ofthe terms. 

Another mode by which Ehogland became possessed of a con- 
siderable portion of the Indian country, was by conquest, result- 
ing from wars, commenced either by tne Indians to recover what 
in their view had been wrongfully taken from them, or l^fr the 
English, in defence of what they considered diey had fairly 
obtainea. In some of these modes, England, in the course of the 
17th century became possessed of the eastern coast of the North 
American continent, claiming as against other European pow- 
ers, to extend her dominion to the Pacific ocean. In the mean 
time, France took possession of the countries bordering on the 
mouths ofthe Mississippi and the St Lawrence, claiming the 
whole territory drained by these streams, and thereby connniiig 
the English to the countiy east of the Alleghany. These con- 
flicting claims produced the war of 1756, which terminated in 
1763 in the loss to the French, of all their continental posses- 
sions in North America. From that period the whole continent 
of America, with some unimportant exceptions, became subject 
to Spain and Great Britain. 

Trbatmbnt of the Colonists. Having seen in what view 
the colonizing powers regarded the natives, it becomes an inter- 
esting inquiry how they considered the colonists, consisting of 
their own emigrating subjects. Here the principle that power 
overcomes ri^t, was exemplified in its full extent It would 
• seem that the subjects of any nation emigrating from.the parent 
domain, and forming cobnies without expense to the govern- 
ment should be considered either as having dissolved sdl con- 
nection with the mother country i not subject to its laws nor en- 
titled to its protection, and as tormmg a distinct and indepen- 
dent state; or, that the foundation of a new colony should be 
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treated as an extension of the original domain, and the colonists 
should be considered as possessing the privileges of natural born 
subjects. Neither principle was adopted in its extent ; but one 
difierent from either, and calculated to pYomote exclusively the 
interests of the parent state, was substituted ; to wit, that the 
home subjects should make the most of their foreign possessions 
at the expertse of their emigrating breiUren. Hence colonists, 
while their fellow subjects at home might trade with all the 
world, were debarred from any commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations, were restrained in their purchases and consump- 
tion to the productions o{ the parent state, and to their markets 
in the sale of the fruits of their industry. This single regula- 
tion deprived the colonist of the avails of one half of his labor, 
in the enhanced price of foreign articles, for his consumption, 
and in a depression of the market for his own productions, and 
all for the benefit of the commerce and manufactures of the pa- 
rent state. . 

Government of the Colonies. Another principle in the 
colonial system was, that they were to be governed by officers 
appointed at home, with permanent salaries raised from the re- 
sources of the colonies. In practice, these officers were so many 
petty tyrants, whose object was to accumulate a fortune to be 
spent at home. In the Spanish, French and Portuguese pos- 
sessions, nothing in the shape of a colonial legislation existed. 
They were governed by laws made, and officers appointed at the 
suggestion of councils having charge of their colonial affairs, 
but ignorant of the condition and wants of the countries which 
they undertook to govern. 

The principles of English colonization were somewhat more 
liberal, though terminating in nearly the same result. Three 
kinds of colonial government were adopted by tibat nation. 
First, the chartered government, where the king by charter con- 
ferred on the colonists, the right of choosing their governors, 
judges, and legislative assemblies, with power of enacting laws 
for the regulation of their internal aflairs. Secondly, proprieta- 
ry government, where the jurisdiction ^^s well as the right oi soil 
was conferred on a single proprietor, or k select and small num- 
ber, who exercised the powers of government with the aid of a 
chief magistrate appointed by themselves, and a legislative as- 
sembly chosen by the settlers. And, thirdly, royal government, 
where the superior officers were appointed by the crown ; these 
also exercised the powers of government with the aid of Legis- 
latures chosen by the people. Though these systems apparently 
conferred on the 'colonists in a greater or less degree, a sem- 
blance of political privileges, they all ended in a subjection to 
the mother country. Commercial restrictions were rigidly en- 
forced ; majiufacXures for their own consumption, where they in- 
terfered with those of the parent state, were prohibited; coloni- 
26 
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al laws were abrogated at pleasare, and parliament claimed the 
right of taxing the colonies, and of makm^ laws binding them 
in all cases whatever. Such a state of thmgs between people 
deriving their origin from a common stock, could not be sop- 
posed to exist beyond the period when the oppressed could re- 
sist with any prospect of success. Previous to the year 1776, 
the whole American continent was in this condition, subject 
principally to two European powers, 8pain and Great Britain. 
Its history for the subsequent half centuiy exhibits a continued 
struggle on the part of the colonies, for the attainment of politi- 
cal privileges, and on the part of the parent states, to retain them 
in a condition of vassalage. 

Emancipation of the Colonies. At the close of the year 
1620, the whole American continent, with the exception of IVova 
Scotia and the Canadas in the North, and two or three email 
territories in South America, become enfranchised; and the 
government of the United States then declared, in language not 
to be misunderstood, that no further colonization would be per- 
mitted in America. The dissolution of the tie between the pa- 
rent coimtries and their colonies, resolved society into its origi- 
nal elements, and exhibited a new era in political history. It 
presented the important questions to be settled by an experi- 
ment, how far a people are capable of governing themselves. 
And what degree of civil liberty they can enjoy without incur- 
ring the evils of anarchy. In the history of tne republics grow- 
ing out of these colonies, is to be found me best solution of these 
auestions. Long before the period of the colonial emancipation, 
le primitive inhabitants of the continent had ceased to be of 
any political consideration. Their numbers had greatly dimin- 
ished, and it had become well ascertained that they never would 
amalgamate with the Europeans so as to form one people. 
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United States. Extent Population in 1775, 1790, 1840. Political 
condition at the Declaration of Independence, Origin of the stale 
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of 1181. Its proceedings. Powers delegated to Congress; reserved 
to the Slates, Interfering jurisdictions ; how to be settled. Federal 
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constitutio7h. Bank of 1781 / of 1816. (Question as to the righl of 
the Slates to tax the bank. American system. Its object. Its origin; 
constittUumal questions regarding it. Sectional differences. Views 
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improvements. Constitutional questions regarding them. Views of 
their advocates ; oftfieir opponents. Opinions of the administrations 
of 1825, and of 1829, regarding them. Exposition of the term gen- 
eral welfare^ m the constitution. 

Population. The territory of the United States, as extend- 
ed by the purchase of Louisiana and the Floridas, reaches from 
theGulf of Mexico to New Brunswick, a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, three 
thousand miles. It is estimated to contain 2,300,000 square 
miles, equal to one half of Europe, and capable of furnishing 
sustenance for one hundred millions of people. The inhabitants 
exclusive of Indians, according to the census of 1840, are, 

Free whites, 14,182,033 

Free colored, - - - - - - - 386,092 

Slaves, 2,483,695 

17,051,820 

Add La Fayette parish. La., 7,832 

Carter coiinty, Kentucky, . - - - - 3,000 

17,062,652 
Seamen in the United States service, June 1, 1840, 6,100 

Making an aggregate of* z - - - 17,068,752 

* The census of the United Stated is entirely completed, with the exception of 
La Fayette parish, Louisiana, and Carter county, Kentucky. The estimates, bow 
«irer, of tbe parish and county, given above, are made by competent Judges. 
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The first actual enumeration was made in 1790, which gave 
the following number, 

Free whites, 3,172,464 

Free colored, 59,466 

Slaves, 697,897 

3,929,827 
Increase in fifty years, 13.138,725 

being over three hundred per cent During this period, ten 
new states have been organized and admitted into the Union, 
viz. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, from the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, ceded by Virginia to the United States ; Michigan 
from the territory east of the Miesissippi and north of Ohio,^Iii- 
diana and Illinois ; Mississippi and Alabama, from the Georgia 
western territory, purchased by the United States, of Georgia; 
Louisiana, Missouri and Arkansas, from the territory purchased 
of France, under the name of Louisiana ; and Maine, by a di- 
vision of the state of Massachusetts. The immigration of 
whites has been encouraged, and has greatly contributed to the 
increase of population, while for the greater part of the time, 
the importation of slaves has been prohibited, and slavery abol- 
ished in the northern States, and never tolerated in those north 
of the Ohio. 

The enumeration of 1790 was the first which was ever made 
of the people of the United States. The Congress of 1775, 
made an estimate of their number, by inquiry of the members 
from the different states, which amounted to 2,448,000. Little 
is or can be known as to the number of Indians within the ter- 
ritory of the United States. They are estimated at four hun- 
dred thousand. They are gradually receding to the west, and 
their numbers diminishing. 

Emancipation op the British Colonies. The act of the 
4th of July, 1776, which severed the colonies from the parent 
state, left nearly three millions of people in the state of nature, 
as it is called ; that is, without any government to direct their 
internal affairs, or any bond of*tinion to protect them from exter- 
nal danger. The spectacle was novel ; and the experiment an 
important one, not only to themselves, but to the future condition 
of the world. A sense of common danger united their energies 
against a common enemy. The continental Congress, as it was 
then called, which first met at Philadelphia in September, 1774, 
and their successors, conducted an eight years' war against the 
most powerful nation of Europe, nearly to a close, without the 
semblance of any written compact, constitution, or form of gov- 
ernment ; such was the reluctance of the people against parting 
with any portion of power, that the articles of confederation, 
weak and inefficient as they were admitted to be, were not ac- 
ceded to by all the states until March, 1781. 
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OiUOl* OF STATE CONSTITUTIOOT. P^jOTCIPLBS. POWERS, LEGISLATIVE. 

Origin of State CoifSTiTUTioNs. The people had another 
and equally difficult and delicate task to perform, that of estab- 
lishing a system of internal or municipal reflations, and a ma- 
gistracy to execute them. The condition of a people without a 
government, though called a state of nature, is a state in which 
they cannot exist for any length of time. Their first effort will 
be to deliver themselves from such a condition, and establish a 
government of some sort The people of the states first resort- 
ed to committees, or provincial congresses and conventions, as 
they were termed, consisting of persons selected by the people 
in their primary assemblies, to manage their concerns, and with- 
out any definite powers or restrictions. This, as a temporary 
expedient answered well for a short time. On the application 
of some of the states to Congress for advice relative to the man- 
agement of their local concerns, that body, with great wisdom 
and foresight, recommended to the people of each state, to as- 
semble in their respective town or county districts, and to choose 
delegates to a state convention, clothed with powers to form a 
constitution or frame of government for the state, designating 
the manner in which its magistracy should be elected, the pow- 
ers with which it should be clothed, and the restrictions to which 
it should be subjected. This was the origin of constitution 
making. It was an untried experiment. History furnished no 
examples of the kind, the governments of the eastern continent 
having had their origin in accident, fraud, or force. New as 
this scheme was, it has been adopted at different periods by all 
the states, and attended with beneficial results. The state 
conventions, though meeting at different times, under different 
circuinstances, and acting without concert, agreed on these gen* 
eral principles. 

Principles. That all power was derived from the people, 
and to be exercised for their benefit, by agents chosen by them 
for limited periods. 

That there should be no hereditary or privilegea orders, ranks, 
or titles. 

That the laws should operate equally upon all the citizens, 
whatever might be their condition 5 and that all should contri- 
bute their proportion to the public expenditure, according to their 
ability. 

That nothing but crime, color, want of a certain small portion 
of property, or of a competent age, should deprive any citizen of 
choosmg his rulers, or being himself elected to office. 

Powers, Legislative. In filling up the outlines, the states 
took for their model, in many important particulars, the Eng- 
lish constitution. They agreed that the powers of government 
should be distributed into three departments,* legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial ; that the legislative branch should consist of 
two houses or chambers, each having a negative upon the other ; 
26* 
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that one branch should be a smaller and more select body, and 
in most instances, that it should be chosen for longer periods, 
and subject only to gradual changes : that the House ofRepre- 
flentatives should be more numerous, more immediately con^ 
nected with the people, and generally subject to more frequent 
renovations. 

Executive. That the executive power should be lodged in a 
single magistrate, denominated a ffovernor, whose duty it should 
be to see that the laws were faithfully executed , to hold corres- 
pondence with the General Government, and with those of other 
states. In most instances, the duty of selecting the inferior 
executive officers was assigned to him, and in the greater num- 
ber of constitutions, he had, what in modern phrase is termed a 
veto, a qualified negative upon the acts of the legislature ; that 
is, if he disapproved of them, they must be submitted to a re- 
consideration, and imless passed by increased majorities, would . 
fail to become laws. In the greater number of states, the chief 
magistrate is chosen by the people ; in some, by joint ballot of 
both houses of the legislature. 

Judicial. The judiciary power was confided to a small and 
select number of judges, appointed either by the legislature, or 
the executive. It consisted of one supreme court of from three 
to five judges, and of such inferior courts as the legislature 
might, from time to time, direct It was the province of this 
branch to interpret the laws, to judge of their constitutionality, 
and issue their mandates to carry them into execution. Each 
constitution provided for its own amendment by the people, and 
most of them have been altered. These were the general prin- 
ciples on which all the state constitutions were based ; their par- 
ticular varieties will be noticed in the description of each state. 
These governments, thus organized, contain all power within 
themselves, and are, in the language applied to the British par- 
liament, omnipotent, except inasmuch as they have parted with 
a portion of this power to the General Oovermjaent. Having 
thus formed constitutions for themselves, and appointed their 
agents to carry them into effect, the people are bound to obey 
such agents when exercising the powers with which they are 
constitutionally clothed. 

Origin op the Constitution op the United States. The 
States were contiguous, aad varying in size from a small pro- 
vince containing 1300 square miles, to a territory as large as 
the kingdom of France, and in numbers from fifty to seven 
hundred thousand. Many matters existed as the seeds of future 
controversy. They owed a large debt, the price of their inde- 
pendence, for which the faith ofthe whole was jointly pledged ; 
the adjustment of its proportion among the members, was a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Their respective boundaries were 
unsettled. They had a joint interest in the unseated lands, a 
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fruitful source of controversy. These circumstances, together 
with the interests of commerce, and the general welfare, impe- 
riously called for a controlling power over the whole. No politi- 
cal condition could be more ineligible than these States, without 
euch a power. The United States tried the experhnent during 
the disastrous period from 1783 to 1787, and at the expiration of 
that time, a general impression that something must be done to 
insure the benefits of mdependence, pervaded the whole com- 
munity. This, enforced by a formidable insurrection in Massa- 
chusetts, threatening the overthrow of that government, induced 
the States to listen to a proposition from Virginia, to call a gene- 
ral convention to revise the articles of the confederation, in such 
a manner as to adapt them to the exigencies of the country. 
The proposition was accepted, and delegates appointed from all 
the States except Rhode Island. The States chose their ablest 
men, without distinction of party. The war, then recently ter- 
minated, had brought into view the most distinguished talents* 
General Washington had retired, with a determination repeat- 
edly expressed, of never engaging in political life, and was 
known only as the farmer of Mount Vernon. A large portion 
of his friends' solicited him to accept of an appointment to this 
tonvention, and to lend his name and influence on so great an 
occasion. Another portion, consisting of some of his officers of 
high grade, wished him not to accept; believing that the attempt 
would prove abortive, they wished him to reserve himself for 
another occasion, when, on the failure of the convention, they 
might rally under him and establish a strong, that is, military 
ffovernment He accepted j and to this circumstance probably 
is owing the success of^the experiment 

Meeting of the Convention* The convention assembled 
at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, and embodied an assemblage of 
talent rarely equalled. The occasion was an imposing one, in- 
volving not only a consideration of the present wants of the 
States, but the important question not yet affirmatively decided, 
whether a people were capable of governing themselves without 
the aid of a monarchy or a military despotism. The powers of 
the convention were limited to the object of amending the articles 
of the confederation. That instrument was merely a league, or 
compact, between independent States, possessing no intrinsic 
executive powers, pind depending for its efficiency on the will of 
thirteen independent sovereignties, to be expressed by their re- 
spective legislatures. In the opinion of the convention, it was 
«o radically defective, that nothing could be engrafled upon it 
adequate to the exigencies of the country. They therefore de- 
termined, after a deliberation of something more than a month, 
to lay it aside, and present to the people such a freune of govern- 
ment as in their opinion their condition required. Here their 
powers as agents or delegates from the States^ ended. Two of 
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the members from New York, for this reason, left the conven- 
tion ; and the residue proceeded to freime a constitution, " in 
order," (to quote the words of that instrument) " to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro* 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 

Its Pbocekdings. On the general principle of the distribu- 
tion of power into three branches, each to oe committed to a 
separate magistracy ; of a legislature to be composed of two 
houses ; of a single executive ; and of a select and independent 
judiciary, there was little question. In the organization of the 
legislative branch, an important question arose between the 
large and small States, which brought the convention to a stand, 
and had well nigh produced its dissolution without any result 
The large States claimed a representation in proportion to their 
population; the small States, as independent communities, 
claimed an equal representation, without cegard to numbers. 
The convention, in their proceedings, voted by States, each 
having one and an equal vote. Each maintained its position 
with great pertinacity, and for several days, without any pros- 
pect of a compromise. It was upon this occasion, that the ven- 
erable Doctor Franklin, a member from the city of Philadelphia, 
tlien upwards of eighty years old, remarked, that they had oeen 
seeking for wisdom every where except where it was to be found, 
and recommended that they should now apply to the Father of 
light for direction. Prayers were introduced ; the clergy of the 
different denominations in the city earnestly prayed for a spirit 
of harmony and mutual condescension and ibrbearance in the 
convention, in which many of the members heartily joined. 
This had the effect of producing the object prayed for, from a 
natural cause. A compromise was effected, by mutual conces- 
sion, by which the large States had a full representation, accord- 
ing to their numbers, in the most numerous branch, and the 
smallStates an equal representation in the Senate ; and in the 
choice of the Executive, an influence compounded of both. In 
Sipportionmg the House of Representatives, an importEuit ques- 
tion arose between the South and the North. It was agreed 
tliat numbers should be the rule, but were slaves to be taken in- 
to the account ? Though slavery was at this time partially tol- 
erated in all tlie States, there were no slaves north of Maryland 
in sufficient numbers materially to affect the question. They 
constituted about one third of the population south of Pennsyl- 
vania. There had been a practice under the confederation, of 
apportioning the money to be raised for continental purposes, as 
it was then expressed, among the States, to consider five slaves 
as equal to three freemen ; and this apportionment was finally 
agreed to, on the part of the Northern States, in regard to tie 
reoresentation ana direct taxes. T he second article provided for 
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the election of a president by the people through the medium of 
electors ; and the third for the appointment of a Judiciary. 

The form of government being decided upon, the next, and the 
most difficult point, was to determine what powers were to be 
conferred upon it, and what were to be retained by the States ; 
and so to define them as to prevent collision. 

Powers of the General Government. To the General 
Government was assigned the power of the purse, that is, the 
power o( raising revenue without limitation, as to manner, or 
amount, except that the duties should be uniform, and none laid , 
upon exports. The objects to which the revenue was to be ap- 
plied, are designated to be, to pay the debts, and to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States. 
On the latter expression, an ingenious question has been raised 
between the strict and liberal expounders of the instrument; the 
latter contending that it embraced every object to which money 
was applicable ; and which, in the opinion of the future admin- 
istrators of the government, would conduce to the general good 
or welfare of the nation ; and the former claiming that it was 
not intended to enlarge, but to qualify the preceding expressions. 
An honest difference of opinion still exists with regard to this 
question, but the prevalent impression seems to be, that as a 
general principle, it is best for the peace and happiness of the 
union to avoid the exercise of doubtful powers, and administer 
the government as far as may be, upon plain and admitted prin- 
ciples. The power of making war and peace, and of providing 
armies and navies, is given by the constitution, but the general 
control of the militia is reserved to the States ; and is entrusted 
to the General Government only in three specified cases, — " to 
execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions." An unlimited power is given to Congress to regu- 
late commerce, and also " to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin." Various other powers of minor 
importance are given, and the whole concluded with a general 
declaration, that Congress should have power to make all laws 
necessary and proper to carry them into effect. This expression 
neither enlarged nor varied the powers conferred by the consti- 
tution ; and is remarkable for being the only expression in that 
instrument, which could be considered as supenluous, or with- 
out a definite effect. 

Restrictions on the States. The restrictions laid upon 
the States, and which so far divested them of the character of 
independent sovereignties, were, " that they should not enter 
into any treaty, alliance or confederation, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into 
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any agreement or compact with each other or with any fbreiga 
power, or engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as not to admit of delay." IPhese restrictionB 
were passed with less opposition, than almost any other parts 
of the constitution. Sucfi had heen the evUs resulting from 
state paper money, tender laws, and such as varied the relations 
between debtor and creditor, that both the general and state 
conventions very readily agreed to those provisions which di- 
vested the States of such powers. 

Interference of Jurisdictions, Various plans were propo- 
sed in the convention, which were deemed by their respective 
authors as bept calculated to prevent a difference of construction, 
a clashing of interests, and an interference of jurisdiction, be- 
tween the federal and state authorities ; one was, that the gov- 
ernor of each state should be appointed by the president of the 
United States, with an absolute negative upon the laws of the 
state over which he was appointed to preside ; another, that the 
laws of each state should ne subject to a revision and to a nega- 
tive, by Congress ; these propositions, however, were rejected, 
as calculated to consolidate the government, and subvert state 
rights ; and the more unexceptionable method wsw adopted, of 
declaring "that the constitution and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
should be made, under the authority of the United States, should 
be the supreme law of the land, and the judges of every state 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary, notwithstanding ;" and farther declar- 
ing, that the judicial power shall extend to all cases in law or 
equity arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority; "and providing" for one Supreme Court, and such 
inferior courts as Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. The tliird article of the constitution, that which rela- 
ted to the Judiciary, also provided that its "jurisdiction should 
extend to all cases uflecting public ministers, to cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies in which the 
United States should be a party; to those between two or more 
states ; between a state and citizens of another state ; between' 
citizens of ditferent states ; between citizens of the same state, 
claiming lands under grants of different states ; and between a 
state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects. And that the trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, should be by a jury in the state where the crime was 
committed." To carry into effect this article. Congress, at their 
first session, established a supreme court, to consist of six judges, < 
giving them jurisdiction of the cases specified in the constitu- 
tion; Ihe 25tli article of the judiciary law, provided for the exer- 
cise of a controlling power by the supreme court over the t^ighest 
state courts, by enacting, that in all cases where the constitution, 
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la^^s or treaties of the United States were in question before 
those courts, and the decision was against their validity or ope- 
ration in the highest state court to which the case could be car- 
ried, they might be brought for revision before the supreme 
court of the United States, where the question only of the valid- 
ity, or operation of the constitution, law or treaty should be 
heard and determined, and its decisions should be final on that 
point. By the provisions of the article of the constitution rela- 
ting to the Judiciary, and the law giving it effect, it was thought 
that the supremacy of the General Government was sufficiently 
established. The constitution provided that all debts and obli- 
gatioQB contracted under the confederacy should be valid against 
the United States under the new government. It also provided 
for the admission of new states into the Union; and for its own 
amendment, as time and experience should point out its defects. 

Constitution, how received. The period from the promul- 
gation of the constitution, (September, 1787,) to its adoption by 
the ninth state, in June, 1788, was one of intense anxiety. The 
proceedings of the convention were with closed doors. The in- 
strument which was the result of their labors, immediately un- 
derwent a critical discussion. Politicians of every grade, em- 
bracing almost the entire population of the country, engaged in 
the subject in the house, by the way .and at every corner. The 
periodicals of the day teemed with political essays, some advo- 
cating, and others opposing the adoption of the constitution ; the 
former, however, embracing much the greatestweight of talent. 
It was submitted to conventions in the several states, composed 
of delegates especially chosen for the purpose. That of Massa- 
chusetts convened in January, 1788, and their proceedings were 
regarded by all, as decisive of its fate. This Dody consisted of 
about three hundred and sixty members ; many of them were 
advocates of paper money, and tender laws, then called the 
relief system ; and about twenty of them had been insurgents, 
in arms against their state government A majority at their 
first meeting, were evidently opposed to the constitution ; and 
its final adoption was owing to the influence and skill of one 
man. Governor Hancock had been chosen a delegate from 
Boston, and president of the convention, but had been prevented 
by ill health from attending. Near its close, the friends of the 
instrument brought him out ; and he rose in his place and pro- 
posed the adoption of the constitution, with along list of amend- 
ments, calculated to allay the fears of its opponents, but not 
varying its operation. He was unquestionably the most popular 
man in the state, and best understood political management. 
The measure had the intended effect The constitution was 
adopted by a majority of nineteen votes. This scheme of gov- 
ernor Hancock's was resorted to by the friends of the constitution 
in other states, where its sijccess was doubtful, and was the means 
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of its final adoption. On the 21st of June, 1788, the instrument 
took efl'ect by the adoption of New-Hampshire, the ninth state ; 
and operations commenced under it, on the 4th of March, 1789. 

Ratified with Amendments. The ratifications of several 
of the states were accompanied with propositions for amend- 
ments, amounting in the whole' to about one hundred. The first 
Congress selected several of those which went to deny to the 
General Government the right of abusing its own powers, and 
recommended them to the States for adoption. Ten of them 
passed through the forms required by the constitution and be- 
came component parts of that instrument. 

Amendments adopted. Soon after the organization of tlie 
judiciary, a suit was brought in the circuit court by a citizen of 
South Carolina, against the state of Georgia, on a state note. 
This impugned a principle deemed an essential attribute of 
' sovereignty, to wit, that the supreme power was not liable to be 
sued ; grounded upon the idea, that it wouid be a kind of a sui- 
cidal operation, for the sovereign power to render judgment 
against itself in its owq c* urts, and also upon the mistaken no- 
tion that it will always do right. The process was served upon 
the governor, and the suit, sustained in the supreme court. The 
«tate did not appear, but passed an act declaring it felony for 
any person to attempt to carry the judgment into execution within 
its jurisdiction. The decision excited alarm as being in deroga- 
tion of the reserved powers oi* the States, and as tending to re- 
duce them to the condition of private corporations. An amend- 
ment was proposed at the session of Congress' next following 
the final termination of the suit, and carried through the requi- 
site forms. It is the eleventh article of the amendments, and 
Erovides, "that the judicial power of the United States shall not 
e construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state." 
This is the only amendment which in any respect has varied 
the powers of the constitution. 

In consequence of the equi-votejbr Jefferson and Burr in the 
presidential election of 1800', the constitution was so amended as 
to require the electors of president and vice-president, to desig- 
nate m their ballots the persons for whom they voted for each 
office; with these unimportant amendments, the constitu^on re- 
mains as it came from the hands of the convention. 

Although the constitution was formed by intelligent and pa- 
triotic men, and is viewed as highly creditable to themselves, 
as the result of a spirit of mutual concession; yet it ought not 
perhaps to be considered strange that conflicting opinions con- 
cerning the extent of the powers delegated by it to the General 
Grovernment, have been displayed and will continue to exist ; 
formed as this country is, of different interests, end moved by the 
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force of circumstancefi as the citizens of various portions of it 
are, to look at things in dissimilar lights ; the different views of 
constitutional power seem to be the result of natural causes, and 
if the people continue to practice the forbearing^ spirit which 
actuated them when forming the present bond of union, the 
patriot may well hope that it will long continue to exist, and 
that the glory and prosperity of this republic may greatly adr 
vance the cause of liberty throughout the world. 

Soon alter the adoption of the constitution, the question was 
raised whether Congress Imd power to charter a bank. 

Constitutional Q^uESTioNS. Bank. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the second session of the first Congress recommend- 
ed the measure. The benefits immediately expecting to result 
to the government, were, to furnish a safe place of deposit for the 
public moneys, and a cheap and safe transmission from the place 
of collection to that of disbursement It was said that this must 
be done through the medium of agents, and that banks with large 
capitals, and extensive business, could oe much more safely trust* 
ed ; and could do the business with more ease and on better 
terms than individuals ; and if proper and necessaiy to resort to 
banks for this purpose, it was altogether preferable, to have one 
deriving its authority from, and responsible to, the govemmeat; 
one into the arcana of whose transactions the Secretary could 
always look, and whose operations, so far as the public safety 
required, the government could c<mtrol. At this period the 
banking incorporations chartered by the states, were few in 
number, and their credit not fully established. The principal 
benefit expected to result to the people at large, was, that it 
would furnish a circulating medium of established credit, and of 
a uniform value throughout the United States ; and incidentally, 
that it would promote commerce, and aid the collection of the 
revenue, bv furnishing the importing merchants and others the 
means of ootaining dScounts, and extending their credit The 
Secretary discussed at krge, and with much ingenuity, the ques- 
tion, both as to its constitutionality, and its utility. At this period 
the financial plans of this ojSicer were uniformly supported by 
the federalists, and as unifonnlv opposed by the anti-federalists 
or republicans. In the view or the latter, the power was not 
given in express terms, or by necessary implication, inasmuch as 
such an institution was not necessary for the operations of gov* 
eminent; and that the constructicm contended tor, would render 
the General Government one of unlimited powers, there being 
none but what at some period it might be convenient to exercise. 
The opponents of the measure laid much stress upon the fact^ 
that a proposition was made in the convention to invest Con- 
gress with the power of chartering corporations, and was nega^ 
ti ved. On recurring to their journals it was found, that a propo- 
8iti<Hi was made to give Congress this general power, and nega^ 
27 
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tived on the ground that it more properly belonged to the state 
authorities. This, however, as the friends of the bill supposed, 
did not debar Congress from creating a corporation nece68ar3r 
or proper for the purposes of the government A bill passed 
bom houses, chartering a bank for twenty j^ears, with a capital 
of J 10,000,000, two of which were subscribed by the govern- 
ment On the constitutional question, the president required 
the opinions of the heads of departments, and the attorney gen- 
eral. They were equally divided ; the secretary of state and Hne 
attorney general (Jefferson and Randolph) being opposed ; and 
the secretaries or the treasury and war, (Hamilton and Knox) 
in favor of the bank. General Washington being of the latter 
opinion, signed the bill, and the bank went into immediate opera- 
tion. The question as to its constitutionality, so far as it was 
involved in suits against its debtors, was umf brmly decided in 
favor of the bank. The charter expired by its own limitation, 
in 1811. The administration had now fallen into the hands of 
those who were originally opposed to the bank, and an applica- 
tion for the renewal of its charter was denied. 

Second Bank. During the period of the war of 1812, and 
until 1816, the United States were without a bank. Money was 
borrowed with difficulty and at a great sacrifice. Government 
securities bearing six per cent interest, were sold at a discount 
of twenty per cent mnnerous state banks were created to sup- 
ply the deficiency. Some of them with fictitious capitals, consist- 
mg of the private notes of the stockholders ; and the country 
was inundated with a flood of paper issued by the state banks, 
who refused to redeem their bius with specie ; some of it was 
entirely worthless, and some received only at a great discount 
The revenue was collected in a depreciated paper, and of differ- 
ent value at different ports ; thereby, in effect, vacating that pro- 
vision in the constitution, which directs that the duties should 
be the same in all places. The government also suffered an 
entire loss of a million and a half of dollars, in the bills of bank- 
rupt banks. A number of the original opponents of a national 
bank became its advocates, and Mr. Madison having yielded 
his constitutional scruples to the concurrent opinion of every 
branch of the government, and to the wants of the community, 
a new bank was chartered in 1816, with a capital of $35,000,000; 
of which the government took $7,000,000, smd for which the 
stockholders paid a bonus of $2,000,000, and in addition to the 
public duties performed by the rormW bank, this was to pay tiie 
nolders of public stock, and the pensioners their demands, free 
of expense. 

This institution, agreeable to the provision of its charter, 
estabhshed branches in most of the states. The state authori- 
ties claimed the right of taxing the branches within their respec- 
tive limits, at pleasure. . The state of Ohio laid a tax of sixty 
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thousand dollars on each of the two branches established in that 
state, for the avowed purpose of driving them from its limits. 
About the same time, the state of Maiyland laid a tax on the 
branch estabUshed in that state. These proceedings gave rise 
to another constitutional question, in addition to the original 
one ; to wit, whether such a tax was an infringement of its 
charter. The supreme court decided that a power in the states 
to tax the branches at pleasure, and thereby in effect prevent 
their establishment, was inconsistent with the provisions of the 
bank charter. The reasoning by which the court arrived at the 
latter conclusion, though somewhat diffuse, was contained in a 
single proposition ; that a power to create and a power to de- 
stroy the same thing, cannot consist together in difierent bodies ; 
therefore, Congress having the power to create a bank, being 
admitted, the power in the states virtually to destroy it by taxa- 
tion, does not exist 

In December. 1829, the President, in his opening message, in- 
troduced the subject to Congress in the following terms : " The 
charter of the bank of the United States expires m 1836, and its 
stockholders wUl most probably apply for a renewal of their 
privileges. In order to avoid the evils resulting from precipi' 
tancy in a measure involving such important principles, and 
such deep pecuniary interests, I feel that I cannot in justice to 
the parties interested, too soon present it to the deliberate con- 
sideration of the legislature and the people. Both the constitu- 
tionality and the expediency of the law creating this bank are 
well Questioned by a large portion of our fellow citizens ; and it 
must oe admitted by all, that it has failed in the great end of es- 
tablishing a uniform and sound currency. 

" Under these circumstances, if such an institution is deemed 
essential to the fiscal operations of the government, I submit to 
the wisdom of the legislature, whether a national one, founded 
upon the credit of the government, and its revenues, might not 
be devised, which would avoid all constitutional difficulties, and 
at the same time secure all the advantages to the government 
and country, that were expected to result from this bank." 

The bank presented a memorial for the renewal of its charter, 
at the first session of the 22d Congress, in January 1832, and a 
bill passed both houses, after a full examination of its condition 
and conduct, to that effect It was negatived by the president 
and failed of becoming a law, for the want of a constitutional 
majority of two thirds. There still exists a great diversity of 
opinion, both as regards the constitutionahty and expediency 
of a national bank, and the subject furnishes a fruitful tneme for 
controversy. 

Another point in which there have been radical differences of 
opinion, ana on which important questions relating to the ]>ow- 
ers conferred by the constitution have arisen, is tiSe American 
system, as it has been called^ — ^that of protecting the industry of 
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the country agaioBt foreign competition. The different int^- 
eats of the north and the south, have given to this qoestioii a 
•ectional character. The statee <^ the nortfi-ea«t, with a com- 
paratively sterile soil, jntMlucing no stiqple, are a commercial and 
manuiacturing peofde. 

AjfEKiCAN System. Arguments were reiterated and enforc- 
ed on both sides, with great ability, but without effect. At 
length, the near approach of the extinguishment of the public 
debt, ^ve a new turn to the argument The United States 
were about to present the novel spectacle of a great nation free 
from debt, and possessing a fund of the value of a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars m public lands unappropriated, and at the dispo- 
■al of government. The south contended, that the protecting^ 
duties, not being wanted for the purposes of revenue, could no 
longer be borne, or constitutionally continued; that the daties 
should be reduced to the wants of the government, and be laid 
ad valorem ; at least that there should be no discriminatioa in 
favor of those articles which were or might be produced in the 
United States. The constitutional question was again argued 
with great ability. The advocates c3' protection cEnmed, that 
the encouragement of domestic indus^y was a distinct and in- 
dependent subject, was one of the purposes for which the con- 
■titution was formed, and one whicn had been constantly kept 
in view in every period of its administration. They admitted 
that the revenue ought to be reduced to the actual wants of the 
government, but claimed that the duties should be taken off of 
mose articles which did not interfere with the productions of 
the country, and that a tariff should be so modined as to leave 
the protecting system unimpaired. The controversy was fast 
ripening into an armed opposition to the law, when it was sud- 
denly quieted by the bill of compromise of 1833. 

Internal Improvements. The subject of internal improve- 
ments was another on which an important difference of opinion 
arose, on the construction of the constitution. Clearing harbors 
and securing them by breakwaters, clearing themoiuths of navi- 

Eble rivers, and inlets from the sea, and the establishment oT 
ht houses, beacons, and Ifuoys, for the security <^ navigation, 
were generally admitted to be objects |»t^r for the expendi- 
ture ofthe General Gvovemment They were distinguished from 
other objects of internal improvement, inasmuch as they tended 
to diminish the risks and fiicilitate ^e importation of goods, to 
cheapen them to the consumer, and thereby enhance the reve- 
nue by an increased consumption. Without looking for a spe- 
cific grant of any powers to tnis effect, their general utility was 
so obvious as not to require any particular investigation. Be- 
yond these the advocates of a strict construction ofthe constitu- 
tion were unwilling to ao. However much roads, canals, and 
river navigation might oe needed, in their view, tiiey ought to 
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i be left to individual or state enterprise. A further extension of 

I the principle, to virhich there could be no limit but the discretion 

: of Congress, had a tendency to draw all the powers within the 

1 sphere of the Greneral Government 

Views op its Advocates. Another portion of the Ameri- 
can people believed that the constitution was in some degree 
intended to adapt itself to the wants of the people as they should 
occur in future time ; it having ordained a form of government 
with its various administrators, all chosen by, and accountable 
to the people, for a faithful discharge of their trust, and directed 
them to provide for the general weuare, it clearly embraced, as 
they supposed, the subject of internal improvements, extending 
to roads, canals, and other modes by which intercourse between 
^Qfierent parts of the Union might oe facilitated. The subject 
therefore was considered by them as belonging to the Greneral 
Government 

Its Objects. 1. As a means of defence especially applica- 
ble to the northwestern frontier. The safe, cheap, and speedy 
transportation of the materials of war, from the seaboeurd to any 
point of attack, was considered preferable to any fortification. 
The same principle was applicable to the Atlantic coast ; an in- 
land communication between its different points, while its navi- 
gation was obstructed by an enemy, was essential, and the great- 
er facility with which it could be had, the greater the security. 

2. In a political view, as strengthening the bond of union be- 
tween the distant i>arts of the United States. Distances are 
more accurately estimated by the time and expenses necessary 
to overcome them, by the intervening miles. JBringing the dis- 
tant parts of the country more in contact, making mem ac- 
quainted with each other, and with their mutual wants, and the 
means possessed by each of supplying the other, has a powerful, 
constant, and increasing preservative operation, and is ]^culiar- 
ly important in a government depending on popular opinion. 

3. As a means of improving the revenue, l)y increasing the 
consumption of goods subject to impost This, in the interior, 
is regulated in a great degree by the ease with which goods can 
be transported from the seaboard. Moneys expended on this 
object, will, to a considerable extent, be replaced by an increcui- 
ed consumption. 

4. Another view in which it is supposed that the pubHc treas- 
ury will be fully remunerated, is in the increased value of the 
domain. The public lands of the west in round numbers, are 
estimated at two hundred millions of acres; deriving much of 
tilieir marketable valye from their accessibility- to the seaboard. 
Every dollar judiciously expended in facihtatmg the approaches 
to them, it was claimed, would be more than compensated by 
their enhanced value. 

37* 
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Ezpo0iTioif OP THE TERM, OEHERAL WELFARE. Connect- 
ed with this subject, was the discussion of the term, general 
welfare^ as used in the constitution. The advocates of inter- 
nal improvement and liberal construction, claimed that they 
were substantive words, used for the purpose of extending the 
powers of Congress to cases which coula not then be foreseen 
or defined. The strict constructionists and advocates of state 
rights, contended, that they were not designed to enlarge the 
particular powers specified in other parts of the instrument, or 
to authorize their application to other objects. Mr. M adisoiL 
the only surviving member of the convention, on being applied 
to, stated, that according to his recoUectioiL they were inciden- 
tally introduced from the articles of the confederation, and were 
not intended to enlarge the powers of Congress, specifically de- 
ined. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Classes of inhabitants. Whites, Free Blacks. AUempts to improve 
them. Colonization Society, RsobjeetSjand present condition, Li-^ 
beria. Its present condition. Slavery, Indians ; estinuUe of their 
numbers ; their condition ; their title to the domain. PtibUc domain. 
Its extent and valne. How acquired. Public debt. Its amownt at 
different periods. Whole amount of moneys raised and paid since the 
eammencement of the government. BevcMie and expenditure for 
1840. Currency, Origin of banks. Baiiking system and credit in 
the United States. Ba!nk of Venice ; of England ; of NorUi Amer^^ 
tea, Mr, HamiUon*s report on banks, Increase of state banks. 
_ Commerce. Amownt of imports ; of exports. Post office, MUitary 
' establishment. Army of the Revolution, How disbanded. Army of 
1798; of 1812. Present amouTtt of the army ; objects of a military 
peace establishment. Military academy. MUUia, Their mmber i 
power of the General Government respecting them. Navy ; acts of 
Congress providing for it. Its condition in 1813. Its achievem^ents 
during the war. As condition in ISS7 , and annual expenditure. 
Mint, 

. Classes of Inhabitants. The inhabitants of the United 
States are of four classes. White citizens : free persons of 
color ; slaves, and Indians. Of the first class, eveiy male of 
twenty-one years old, and upwards, with tiie exception of per- 
sons convicted of crime, and in some of the States, persons 
wanting a small amount of property, is an elector to the high" 
est offices of the^neral ana state governments. Every state 
prescribes for its citizens the conditions of this franchise, but the 
exceptions are so few, that universal suffirage may be considered 
as the prevailing principle. Every citizen enjoys equal privi- 
leges. His life, linerty and property, are alike under the pro* 
tection of law. No person, however high his station, can tres* 
]>ass upon the rights of the humblest, without subjecting himself 
to make ample satisfaction. The cmef magistrate of the United 
States, and every subordinate officer, are accountable to the 
people for their official conduct, and amenable to the law equal* 
ly with the private citizen. No tax, imposition, or duty, can be 
laid by the general or state governments, but what c^lies 
equally to all, and no person's property can be taken for any 
public purpose, without adequate compensation. Ever^ office 
m the general and state governments, is open to all, with the 
exception, that in some ofthe States, a small amount of properly 
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it a requiBite qualification for some state offices. No person 
inherits any office, privilege, distinction, or title from his ances- 
tor, and as a general rule, estates undisposed of by will, descend 
equally to alTthe children. This is what is meant bv that ex- 
pression in the declaration of independence, and in tne corres- 
ponding ones in the bills of rights prefixed to the constitutions of 
several of the States, '* (hat all nen are created equal ; that 
thev are endowed bv their Creator, with certain unalienable 
rignts ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness." 

Free Blacks. The free people of eolor in the United States 
form a distinct grade of caste. They are composed of negroes 
who have been emancipated, and their ofispring, including all 
persons in whom there is any tinge of negro blood. The mar- 
ria^ of a white jterson with a negro, degrades the former in the 
estunation of societjF, to the standard of his or her companion, 
without at all elevating tb« latten The eivil- rights of these 
people, while remaining in the States where they were bonii 
are the same with the whites, with the exception, m some of die 
States, of electing and being elected to office ; and for this they 
are compensated by an exemption from military duty. In the 
constitutions of twelve of the States, there is nothing which de- 
prives this class of inhabitants from the rij?ht of suffirage, or 
prevents them from being chosen to office. But such is the law 
of custom, that the elective franchise is seldom exercised by 
them J emd but one authenticated instance is to be found, of a 
negro itpresentative in a state legislature. 

A large portion of free blacks seek a subsistence in the non 
slave holding States ; they congregate in considerable numbers 
in the large cities. Their meads of subsistence is chiefly meni- 
al service* 

Attempts to improve them. Instances are not wanting, 
where free negroes have by honest industry, acquired a respect- 
able portion of property, and by an upright course of conduct, 
have established for themselves a fair character; for which 
they are entitled to the greater credit, on account of the difficult 
ties which they have to encounter. But no amount of property, 
honestly acqmred, or fairness of character, entitles the negro, or 
«iiy person having any tinge of negro blood, to be an associate 
with the whites. Nature seems t& have placed an insuperable 
barrier between them. In the large cities of the north, where 
«uffi 'ient numbers can be congregated, religions societies are 
formed by the aid and encouragement of the whites, and are 
proci active of much good. They must depend upon teadiiers of 
their own color. It is readily admitted that they have the same 
spiritoal wants with the whites, but no clergjrman ha» been 
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found willing to take the permanent charge of a blaek congre- 
gation. 

One mode in which it has been attempted to better the condi- 
tion of this caste, has been to establish a college, and academies 
appropriated solely to liieif instruction; and to give them a 
liberal education. One difficulty attending this project in the 
oatset, has been that no community has been found willing to 
have such an institution in its nei^oorhood. An attempt was 
once made to «stablish a negro college in New Haven, near 
Yale college, one of the most flourilhing seminaries in the Uni- 
ted States. But the general feeling was so strongly against it, 
that it was abandoned. The same deling has operated against 
negro academies. The utility of such Institutions, to the ne- 
groes themselves, if practicable, is generally considered as ques- 
tionable. It is argued, that the educated negro, admitting him 
to have the requisite talents, eannot, in this community, obtain a 
professional living, as acierg^su^ lawyer, physician, or states- 
man, he must therefore seek it, widi others of his color, by men- 
ial service, or manual labor, for which his education has dis- 
qualified mm. No object is more to be pitied, than a man of fine 
talents, and refined education, seeking a subsistence by these 
means ; and until the order of nature is reversed, negroes can- 
not expect to obtain professional employment in a community 
of whites. Equally unpropitious to their own comfort, is a re- 
fined boarding school education to black females. It will not 
introduce them into the society of the whites, or procure them 
husbands from any but their own caste. They must return 
then to the services of the kitchen, with all their taste for music, 
painting, novel reading, and needle work. Such at least are the 
views of a vast majority of the white population^ on this subject. 

Colonization Society. Another, andasman^ think, a much 
more eli^ble mode of bettering the condition of this race, and 
one that nas been in operation for some time, is that of removing 
them to the land of their origin. One propitious circumstance 
attending this plan is, that it unites tne north and the south ; 
it being the only point in which they were ever united on the 
subject of the black population. In 1816, a voluntary associa- 
tion waj9 formed at Washington, consisting of persons of high 
standing, from various parts of the Union, under the name of me 
American ColonizcUion Society ; whose professed and only ob- 
ject was, to remove the free people of color in the United States. 
with their consent, to Africa. The beneficial results expectea 
from this institution, were, 

Its objects. 1st To better the condition, and elevate the 
character of this race, by providing them a home in the country 
of their fathers, where they might enjoy uninterruptedly, the 
blessings of civil liberty, civilization and christiamty, where 
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flchools and reliffions instruction miffht be had, and where they 
might govern Siemselves in a republican form, at the earliest 
practicable period. 

2d. A removal of this unprofitable and unpromising portion of 
their inhabitants from the United States. 

3d. Encouragement to emancipation, by providing a place to 
which its subjects may be removed, so that thev might not en- 
danger or pre^dice the country where they had been slaves. 

4m. Providmg a place to which negroes rescued from slave 
ships might be transported^ and set at liberty. 

Dth. Extending the blessings of civilization and Christianity 
to such portions of Africa as might fall under the control or in- 
fluence of the colony. 

6th. The suppression of the slave trade on the coast, in the 
neighborhood or the establishment And, 

7th. As incidental to the other objects, the establishment of a 
new and lucrative branch of commerce. 

Liberia. All these objects have to some slight extent, been 
accomplished. The ultimate end of the society was to remove 
the whole free colored population from the United States, by 
providing a place ade<}uate for their reception, and proving by 
experiment, that the thmg was practicable, and thereby inducing 
the general and state governments to embark in the enterprize. 
The object to this extent has not been feund practicable. The 
greater part of this population in the nonnslaveholding States^ 
are not disposed to leave the country. However degraded their 
situation, ttiey seem to be contented, and to prefer it to the haz- 
ards of emigration. A country has been selected, 150 miles in 
length, on the western coast of Africa, and extending a consid- 
erable distance into the interior, to which the name of Liberia 
is given. Monrovia, its principal town and port, is in latitude 6° 
north. The first emigration from the United States to this 
territory, effected by the society, was in February, 1820, consist- 
ingof 88 persons. The whole number of souls in the colony in 
1839, was something more than five thousand. There are in 
Liberia eighteen churches and forty clergjrmen. 

The neighboring nations, thougn at first jealous and hostile, 
have become more fViendly, and carry on a considerable traffic 
with the country. The principal articles of production and ex- 
port, are ivory, camwood, gold, coffee, tortoise shell, and the 
hides and teeth of the sea horse. The settlement consists of 
four villages, with as many schools, and houses of worship. 
These operations have had no sensible effect in diminishing the 
free colored population of the United States. Little more can 
be done by me exertions of the society, than has already been 
accomplished, to wit, that of providing a place^ and pointmg out 
a mode in which the main object may be effected. 
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Slavery. The slave population in the United States, in the 
ten years intervening between the fourth and fiflh enumerations, 
increased something more than twenty-three per cent without 
any aids from importation. 

Personal slavery, or the claim of one person to the services of 
another, during me, had its origin in a remote period, when it 
was. deemed a universal principle of warfare, that the victor had 
a right to take the life of his vanquished enemy ; and having the 
absolute power of life, it was deemed a favor to the prisoner to 
oommute it for perpetual slavery, with an absolute dominion 
over the person of the slave. On this principle, slavery became 
a gainful traffics and wars were undertaken, the main object of 
which was to ootain prisoners to sell. The principle, that the 
Lives of prisoners were not at the disposal of tne victors, but that 
they were to be exchanged or released at the close of the war, 
gradually made its way, aspivilization progressed, and the idea 
of enslaving them was reluctantly, and at later periods, giv- 
en up. 

Indians. The most accurate estimate of the number of In- 
dians on the territory of the United States, gives an aggregate 
of something more than three hundred thousand. In the regions 
remote from the white settlements, very little can be known as 
to their amount The North American Indian, as he was when 
his country was first discovered and taken possession of by Eu- 
ro^ans, exhibits the human character in its natural conaition, 
unimproved and untainted by the arts and vices of civilized so- 
ciety. The passions to which human nature is subject, here 
have an unrestrained operation. Every one is the avenger of 
his own wrongs, whether real or imagmary. The passions of 
revenge and hatred are consequently predominant and uncon- 
trolled, inducing a state of private quarrelling, and petty war- 
fare between small tribes. Their friendships are also strong; 
and their hospitalities liberal, according to their means. Their 
original clothing consisted of such garments as they could put 
together from Qie skins of wild animals. Their habitations. 
cs£ed wigwams, consisted of stone, mud, dirt, bushes and 
branches of trees, such as they could construct without tiie aid 
of iron. Their utensils and implements of husbandry consisted 
of rudely shaped stone, and pomted wood, hardened oy &e. and 
formed mto various fibres. io( the puiposes of cooking ana till- 
ing the ground. Wim sacli means they could obtain but little 
from the earth. Their principal support was drawn from the 
waters and the forests. Their chief weapon^ both for war and 
for the chase, was the bow and arrow, which they managed 
with great skill and precision. 

The life of the Inoian, especially of the male, is one of listless 
indolence, unless engaged in war or hunting. Females are 
compelled to bear the burdensi and do the <&idgeries of the 
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tribe. Their wan were characterized for stratagem and ambus- 
cade. An Indian seldom atta^ i an enemy unless he can take 
him by surprise ; if he fails in this, he retires and waits another 
opportunity. Unable to support or confine prisoners, they are 
aU butchered on the spot, unless some are saved tq be afler- 
wards roasted and devoured. In some instances, a prisoner is 
preserved for the purpose of being adopted into the family or 
tribe of the victor, to supply the place of one slain. 

Tbiir CnriL Govbrnmbnt. The Indians can scarcely be 
said to have any ideas of civil government, or the regulation of 
individual conduct, by the whole community, or any select por- 
tion of it. They have few notions of separate or individual 
property. The wigwam, constructed by the joint labors of one 
or several families, was their joint property so long only as they 
inhabited it; when they left it, it fell to the next occupant. 
Their game generally taken by their joint efforts, was ^e com- 
mon property of all who assisted in obtaining it Laws to se- 
cure the possession, or regulate the descent of property were 
unnecessary and unknown. So far as any notions of govern- 
ment existed, it was in the nature of a pure democracy. A 
council, consisting of the chiefs, head men, and warriors of the 
tribe, without any definite notions regarding the qualifications of 
its members, convened to decide questions of war and peace, to 
scdect men to conduct their enterprisen^ and to compose differ- 
ences among their members. 

Their Religion. It has been a subject of much curious in- 
quiry, and learned discussion, what nature teaches man in rela- 
tion to invisible beings and a future state. This is best learned 
by visiting the hut of the uninstructed Indian, the child of na- 
ture, and inquiring out his ideas regarding those things. There 
is much uniformity^ in their opinions, because they are few and 
simple. The North American Indians believe in one suweme 
Goo, to whom they attribute all good, and in the immortality of 
^ soul. They also believe in an intelligent evil principle or 
being, to whom they attribute all the evils which they suffer. 
This oeing, though less in power, acts independently of the good 
being. Tnev endeavor to propitiate him b^r prayer and sacri- 
fice. They believe also in subordinate spirits, l>oth good and 
evil, who have an influence in the affiurs of the world, and to 
whom they pay a kind of religious homage. The world tfiey 
suppose to have been created a great while ago, and placed on 
the back of a huge animal, without extending their inquiries so 
fhr as to find a footstool for its supporter. Their future state is 
amaterial paradise, abounding with fish and game, and awarding 
die same occupations and enjoymente as the present life, though 
in a much hij^er degree. In accordance with this idea, they 
bury with their chiefs and warriors, the impl^nents ofhusbandry, 
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and of the chase. They also believe in a future state of 
punishment, to which cowardgj^nd those who have offended the 
good Spirit to such a degree>as-to induce him to deliver them up 
to the dominion of the evil one, are doomed for a limited time, 
until they are eufficientl}r purified to render them fit inhabitants 
for their paradise. In this Indian creed are td^be found many of 
the rudiments of the christian faith. A Supreme Being, the 
author of good, and subordinate good beings ; an evil being 
and his subordinate agents ; and a future state, the condition of 
i¥hich is affected by the conduct and character of a man in the 
present life. 

Treatment op them by the Europeans. The foregoing is 
a brief outline of the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country, at the period of the first advent of the whites. This 
produced important changes. It introduced intoxicating liquors 
and the smallpox among them ; they purchased the former at 
any price the European chose to set, and drank without restraint, 
and without regard to consequences. It had the usual effect of 
producing disorder and violence. The small pox spreading 
among them, without any knowledge of the proper method of 
treatment, and inflamed by intoxication, proved almost univer- 
sally fatal. Their game diminished, and retired before the im- 
provement of the whites, and the Indians also diminished, and 
retired with an equal pace. 

The introduction of iron, and fire arms, was another conse- 
quence of the European settlements. The remaining Indians, 
lingering in the neighborhood of the whites, necessarily be- 
came, to a certain degree, agriculturists. They were enabled 
to till their lands with greater facility, and acquired to some 
extent, the habits, good and bad, of civilized life. The Indians 
had the sagacity to see in the progress of the whites, and in 
the eagerness with which their lands were sought, the ultimate 
extinction of their race. One sentiment pervaded the whole 
Indian population — ^that of a deadly hostility towards the Amer- 
icans. The use of fire arms made them more formidable ene- 
mies. This hostility, together with a love of plunder, brought 
on a border warfare of an exterminating character, which con- 
tinned, with little intermission, from 1783 to the decisive victory 
of Greneral Wayne in 1794. That event may be considered as 
having put an end to Indian wars ; subsequent hostilities have 
been rather in the nature of predatory incursions, than of set- 
I tied war. 

Their title to the Land. The condition of this rac^ 
thus circumstanced, early attracted the attention of the goveror 
ment under the constitution. The first question which present- 
ed itself was, what was the nature and extent of their title. 
They claimed the whole territory not then in the actual occupa- 
28 
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tion of the whites, as theirs, by immemorial possession. There 
was perhaps about one Indian to a square mile of wilderness. 
They had seen, and in their hunting excursions had roamed 
over a considerable portion of it; much of it they had never 
seen. The country to some extent around their wigwams, that 
where they had buried their dead, and that on which they had 
beiitowed any cultivation, was theirs, by a title that could not 
be disputed. 

By the constitution, the charge of defending the frontier de- 
volved upon the General Government, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, the right of regulating the intercourse, and of nego- 
tiating with the Indians. This charge was assigned to the de- 
partment of war. The Indians had an utter aversion to a sub- 
jcfrtion to the municipal laws of the States within whose char- 
tered limits they resided. They could but very imperfectly un- 
derstand them. Their habits, and manner of life were all 
Against such restraints. The policy adopted towards them, 
was in conformity to these views, to consider, and treat them 
as independent communities, having their own laws, customs 
and usages, subject to the supervision of the United States so 
' far only as to protect them from imposition. Without contro- 
verting their title tathe territory not in their immediate occu- 
pation, the object of the government was to purchase their 
claim to it, at its full value to them ; and to pledge the public 
faith for the free enjoyment of their reserved lands. At the 
same time, efforts were made to bring them to some degree of 
civilization. 

Attempts to Civilize them. Their condition also at this 
period attracted the attention of benevolent societies in the Uni- 
ted States. The first attempts were directed to sending iiii&- 
'sionaries among them to preach the gospel by means of inter- 

Sreters, or such teachers as could be found, who imperfectly iin- 
erstood their language. It v^as soon perceived to be impos- 
sible to make a roving Indian understand the subUme truths of 
the christian religion by such means. Whatever faint impres- 
sions might have been made, soon wore o£ A different course 
was then adopted ; permanent missionary stations were estab- 
bshed, where the first object was to induce the Indian to forsake 
his roaming life, and to cultivate the earth for a subsistence. 
Implements of husbandry were furnished them with this view. 
The savage being in some measure tamed, and induced to re- 
main at home, more readily became the recipient of religioiis 
instruction. The government aided the exertions of the mis- 
sionary societies, hy annual grants of ten thousemd dollars for 
the purpose of civilizing the Indians. These united efforts had 
considerable effect, and raised the Cherokee nation to a degree 
of civilization before unknown. They also had the effect of 
attaching the Indians more strongly to their homes, and thereby 
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counteracting the main object of the whites, that of ultimate 
possession oi the whole territory. 

Extension op State Jurisdiction over them. In most of 
the States, civil jurisdiction was extended over the territory oc- 
cupied by the Indians, as they diminished in numbers and im- 
portance, without question, and without obiection on their part. 
If they injured a white man they were suoject to prosecution 
and punishment by the state courts. If the Indians, for inju- 
ries done to one another, chose to resort to the state laws, they 
Tvere open to them ; if they chose to proceed according to their 
own usages, they were permitted so to do. If a while man in- 
jured an Indian, he was entitled to the same redress as a native 
citizen. Indeed, most of the state laws in relation to the In- 
dians, were made to protect them from imposition. They found 
no fault with this state of things, and raised no question as to 
the right of the state to extend jurisdiction over them. Being 
left to themselves, their numbers gradually diminished to a few 
wandering individuals, and they ceased to be of any political 
consideration. In relation to the Indian communities of the 
south-west, some of the states have been disposed to extend 
jurisdiction over them, while they were of some importance 
and before they were willing to yield the right of self govern- 
ment, which has produced perplexing questions between the 
general and state governments, not yet finally settled. 

Public Domain. The public domain, or land unappropriar 
ted belonging to the United Statts, consists of about two hun- 
dred millions of acres ; being equal to a territory of six hundred 
miles square. It became the property of the United States, by 
cessions from individual states of portions of the vacant territo- 
ry within their chartered limits, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the war by which it Was acquired ; and by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from France, in 1803, and of the Floridas 
from Spain, in 1810. Up to 1832, there had been expended from 
the Treasury of the United States in these purchases, including 
interest from the time of payment, in extinguishing Indian ti- 
tles, and in expenses in surveying, locating and managing the 
lands, upwards of forty-eight miflions of dollars. The United 
States were also under obligation to pay permanent Indian an- 
nuities $142,525, equal to a capital of two millions. 

Within a few years past, the attention of speculators has been 
turned with great interest to these lands, and this circumstance 
has greatly augmented the amount recently sold. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his report, December 5th, 1837, say-s — 
"the number of acres sold since the 1st of January, 1835, has 
reached the extraordinary quantity of thirty-seven and a half 
xnillions ; and thus have the sales so widely departed from all 
precedents, and every ordinary principle of calculation, as to 
equal in less than three years, nowever incredible the fact may 
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appear, the whole made during the forty-five years which had. 
before elapsed from the adoption of the constitution." 

During the year 1837, ffreat pecuniary embarrasBments began 
to be experienced throu^out the country, and the sales of pul>- 
lie lands since that time, have very materially decreased ; the 
Secretary of the Treasury in estimating the receipts for 1838;, 
calculates the amount to be received from lands at $5,000,000. 

Although the actual value of these lands to the settler may 
be estimated at as many dollars, as acres which he purchases; 
their productiveness to the treasury can only be computed upon 
the amount received from the sales, annually varying from one 
to three milUons of dollars, and equal only to a productive capi- 
tal of Bfty millions. In forming an estimate of the future value 
of this domain to the United States in a pecimiary view, the fu* 
ture expense of a military establishment necessary for its de- 
fence, must be taken into the account ; were it not for this, a 
considerable part of the present army might with propriety be 
disbanded ; the expenses of surveys and sales are edso to be 
considered. It has been a subject of debate whether the public 
lands should be given up to the states, within whose limits they 
are located, or sold at prices merely nominal ; and it is an im-> 
portant question whether it would l)e proper for the government 
to adopt either course. 

Manner of Location and Sale. The course early adopt- 
ed and uniformly pursued, has been to divide the territory into 
convenient districts ; and to Mtablish territorial governments, 
composed of a local legislature, and of an executive appointed 
by the General Government ; and as soon as any district of a 
convenient size and location for a state, became sufficiently 
populous, to admit it as an equal member of the Union. 

Ohio was the earliest and most important of the new states 
admitted'from the public domain. The principles then adopted, 
formed the basis of all future proceeding on this subject. They 
were, that the public lands should remain the property of the 
United States until sold by them, and remain free from taxation 
tmtil after the expiration of five years after they became private 
property. That the land should be surveyed, and divided into 
townships of six miles square, and each township into thirty* 
six sections of one square mile each, or 640 acres ; and each 
section into quarters, eights, and sixteenths, the lowest subdivi- 
sion containing only 40 acres, thereby giving to settlers of limit- 
ed means,*the opportunity of becoming freeholders. Land offi- 
ces were established in convenient districts, where the lands 
were offered for sale in these divisions, first at public auction, 
and then at a minimum price of two dollars per acre. One thir- 
ty-sixth part of each township conveniently situated was set 
apart for the use of schools for the common benefit of the inhab- 
itants^ and one fifth part of the net avails of all the sales is 
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appropriated to the making of roads leading to and through the 
state. As matter of further encouragement, there have been 
given to the new states at different times, and in different por- 
tions, upwards of three millions of acres for internal improve- 
ments, colleges, and seats of government 

Amount Surveyed and Sold. About eighty millions of 
acres of this domain have been sold ; a further quantity has 
been surveyed, and brought into market ; and the Indisui tide 
has been extinguished to other large quantities which have not 
yet been surveyed. That there might be no want of encour- 
agement for pioneens to go as far west as they chose, a princi- 
ple has been adopted in relation to the unseated lands, that 
whenever they are brought into market, a previous settler shall 
have the right of preemption at the minimum price. The ob- 
jects of the government m adopting this liberal system, were to 
encourage the emigration of the redundant population of the 
old States, by {facing within the power of every industrious 
and frugal man a freehold sufficient for die support of a family ; 
and to prevent the accumulation of large tracts in the hands of 
Individuals who iiad no other intention than to hold it for the 
purpose of speculation. Under this system uniformly practised 
from ISOO to 1830, the four States of Ohio, Indiana, lllmois and 
Missouri, have come into existence as such. A considerable 
portion of the unsold domain is within the limits of these States, 
and in the StaXes of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana^ Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Arkansas, and the temtories of Flonda and 
Wisconsin ; but much the greater part of it is west of the Rocky 
mountains; and beyond the limits of any white settlements or 
located territory. 

Public Debt. The public debt at the commencement of the 
government in 1789. amounted to seventy-five millions of dol- 
mrs. It consisted or debts due for supplies furnished, services 
rendered, and moneys borrowed of foreign governments, and 
of individuals, for the purposes of the war of the revolution, and 
of State debts assumed. By the funding system, as it was 
called in 1791, the domestic debt was converted into three spe- 
cies of public stock, one bearing an immediate interest of six per 
cent. ; one bearing the same rateofinterest,eommencinginthd 
year 1800, and the tiiird, bearing a present interest of thcee per 
cent In 1804 it amounted to 985,358,932, being its higjbest 
amount previous to the war of 1812, having reeeived aa addition 
tif fifteen millions by the purchase of Louisiana. At the com- 
mencement of the last war, it had been reduced to forty-five mil- 
lions ; that war augmented it to one hundred and twenty-three 
millions. On Janitary 1st, 1835, the whole public debt had been 
paid off, except a small amount, which by its terms, could not 
be paid before that time, and for which, rands were seasonably 
provided. The whole amount of expenditures aod receipts from 
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the commencement of the government to 1840, exceeds one 
tfaoosand miltione. The money has been raised principally by 
duties, varying from fifteen to one hundred per cent on the con- 
samption of foreign articles. 

Tne public debt being discharged, these duties have beeq 
greatly reduced* 

The receipts in the Treasury for the year 1840, 

were, - n $28,850,320 44 

The expenditures in the same year, were, 27,803,475 41 

Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1841, of $967,345 03 

During the year 1840 there were more than five and a half 
millions of treasury notes issued, and a little more than four 
millions redeemed. 

CcRRENCT. For the purpose of commercial intercourse, or 
the interchange of property between individuals, a common 
measure or standara is requisite, with which the value of aU 
property the subject of exchange can be compared. As the com- 
fort andi convenience of mankind require an interchange of com- 
modities, not only between individuals of the same nation, but 
also between those of different nations, it is requisite that this 
standard should be of universal application ; and among all na- 
tions arrived at any considerable degree of civilization, gold and 
silver, by common consent, have been adopted as constituting 
this standard. The value of all contracts, and of all property, is 
estimated according to the quantity of these metals which they 
will command. They are denominated precious metals, as 
though their intrinsic worth was equal to their current value ; 
but such is not the case ; for any other purpose than that of a 
eommon measure, they are not as useful as several other kinds. 
Their principal value consists in this, that they enable the hold- 
er to procure a given quanti^ of any article which he may wish 
|o possess. But though sold and silver are the universal stand- 
ard by which the value of all property is estimated, they by no 
. means constitute the whole or the greater part of the medium of 
commercial intercourse. Credits, or obligations, written or ver^ 
bal, by which one individual assumes to pay another a given sum 
in gold and silver, constitute in fact, the greater part of this me- 
dium. These metals do not amount, in the United States, to a 
hundredth, and perhaps not to a thousandth part of the value of 
the contracts that are made and discharged in the course of a 
year, and the greater part of what there is, lies dormant in the 
vaults of the banks. It appefars in the character of an actual cur- 
irency, only in small sums as change. Notwithstanding the email 
amount of precious metals, as they are called, which is to be 
found in the country, the value of all paper depends upon the 
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^cility with which it can be converted into them, and it& credit 
upon the belief that it can be thus done at pleasure. When such 
belief is perfect, it is of equal market value, and sometimes, on 
account of the ease and safety of its preservation and remit- 
tance, it rises above. 

Bank op Venice. This principle of commercial intercourse, 
founded upon credit, early gave rise to the institution of banks; 
the first bearing this najne, of which history gives any authen- 
tic account, is the bank of Venice, established by the govern- 
ment in that city, in 1171. It had but few of me features of 
the present banking system. It was at first only a place of de- 
posit, where the merchants of Venice placed their specie, and 
had credit on the books of the bank, and a certificate of the de- 
posits, the government making use of the deposits, and guaran- 
teeing their return, and the depositors making use of their money 
by transferring their credits. There was nothing in the nature 
ot an incorporated company ; no circulation of paper, other than 
the certificates of the depositors ; and no discounts or loans to 
individuals. It was in the strict and proper sense, a govern- 
.ment bank ; the depositors at its first institution, were not even 
Eillowed to withdraw their money, but afterwards were permit- 
ted to. From the great wealth and commercial prosperity of 
this city, the bank sustained a high credit. It was the only 
institution of that kind in Europe for upwards of four centuries. 
In 1609, the bank of Amsterdam, and in 1619, the bank of Ham- 
burgh, were established upon similar principles ; neither of them 
were banks of discount 

' Bank of Emcland. In 1693, the Bank of England was es- 
tablished, from which the banking principle, as adopted in the 
United States, had its origin. It was not orJy a bank of de- 
posit, but also of circulation and discount The stockholders 
were incorporated into a joint stock company by King William 
III. They were requiredf to loan, for the government, the whole 
amount of their first capital, ^,328^000 ; but were soon after- 
wardia allowed to increase their capital, to employ it in private 
loans fund discounts, and in the purchase of bills, and to circu- 
late their notes as a currency. Its capitEd has several times 
been increased, end in 1781, amounted to fifty-two millions of 
dollars. Its dividends have varied from five to ten per cent per 
annum. Of late years, its loans to the government have 
amounted to fifty per cent, more than its whote capital. It was . 
at first allowed to circulate bills as low as $4,44, or what ww 
caUed one pound notes. In 1829, its circulation was restricted 
to notes of $22 and upwards. In 1797, the Bank of England, 
by an order of the privy council, su8pende4 specie payments. 
This order was confirmed by parliament, and continued to the 
Ist of May, 1B23. The afi(airs of the bank are managed by a 
governor, lieutenant governor, and twenty-*four directors, chosen 
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bv the Btockholdera. Its corporate name is, the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 

Bank op North America. In 1781, Robert Morris, then at 
the head of the finances of the United States, recommended the 
estabUshment of a bank upon similar principles with the bank 
of England ; and Congress on this reconunendation, passed a 
resolution for establisUng the bank of North America with a 
capital of $400,000. It possessed ail the features of the present 
banking system ; was enabled to loan considerable sums to the 
United States, and was of essential service in managing their 
finances at the most critical periods. The Congress of that day 
possessed no power of creating banking corporations, and grant- 
ed no charter defining the powers of tUs bank, but recommend- 
ed to the states to pass acts giving validity to' the institution. 
The association continued to do business on an extensive scale, 
witfiout any legal authority, for a considerable time, until they 
obtained a charter from the Legislature of Pennsylvania. This 
charter was revoked in 1785, under an apprehension that it was 
a monopoly hazardous to the liberties of the country. The 
charter was renewed in 1787. This bank, within the sphere of 
its operation, was of great utilitjr, and enabled Pennsylvania to 
get through the unquiet period immediately preceding the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government, without the experiment 
of tender laws, and the paper money system. Its sphere of op- 
eration was necessarily limited. The country could hardly be 
said to have a currency at that time. The little of gold and sil- 
ver which was to be found at the peace, was immediately ex- 
ported to Europe for goods. Some of the states issued, what 
was called paper money, or bills of credit, by which the state 
obligated itself to pay to the holder, the sum specified in the bill, 
but without providing any funds to fulfil the obligation. These 
notes were issued in payment of any debts which the state 
owed, and were also loaned to individuals upon securi^ deem- 
ed satisfactory. They were usually accompanied witn tender 
laws, making them receivable in discharge of all contracts, 
thereby reducing the value of debts at least twenty-five per 
cent. So universally odious had this system become, that that 
claxise in the constitution, prohibiting the States fW>m the exer- 
cise of this power, was adopted with little difficulty. 

Banks nr the United States. Mr. Hamilton's able report 
on the subject of sustaining public credit ; recommending a 
bank of the United States, led to the establishment of such an 
institution as he recommended. It also led to the general intro- 
duction of bank paper, and bank credits, as the currency of the 
country. Since the commencement of the government, the 
number of state banks have increased from this solitary one, to 
nine hundred. The state banks, together with that of the Uni- 
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ted States, furnish the circulating medium of the country, with 
the exception of a small quantity of silver, used for the purpose 
of change. They have an aggregate capital of 5325,(K)0,000 ; 
bills in circulation, $117,000,000; and specie^ $38,000,000. 
From facts ascertained and laid before the legislature of the 
state of NewYork, February, 1835, it was estimated that one 
fif\h of this circulation was in bills of less denomination than 
Gve dollars. Gold and silver remains, and by the constitution, 
always must remain the standard value of property. 

In 1837, in consequence of the overtrading and speculation, 
(-which was mainly caused by the vast increase of banking cap- 
ital throughout the country) a great revulsion was produced, and 
the panic which resulted from it, brought the bills of the banks 
in such quantities to their counters for redemption, that they felt 
compelled to suspend specie pa3naaents. 

In 1839, the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, after hav- 
ing with the other bemks generally, recovered from the crash of 
1837, s6 far as to resume specie payments, again suspended, and 
was f(illowed by most of the banks south and west A letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, dated Jan. 8th, 1840, states 
that at that time, three hundred and forty-Hiree banks had en- 
tirely suspended specie payments, and sixty-two banks had sus- 
pended in part 

The mam business of banks, that of exchanging their own 
notes without interest, for good paper, at a discount to the 
amount of the interest, is a profitable and safe business. There 
will always be, in a well managed bank, to meet the demands 
against it, an equal amount of this paper, together with its whole 
capital. Every bill purports to be the representative of its 
amount in specie, deposited in the vaults of tne bank whence it 
is issued, yet every holder knows that this is not strictly true. In- 
stead of it, there is substituted a belief, that by the slullful man- 
agement of the directors^ the bills will be paid in specie on de- 
mand, at the proper office ; and it is this belief only, which gives 
the bill a circulation, and prevents the actual demand. 

In the commercial community, business is transacted by two 
descriptions of persons. One, those trading on their own capi- 
tal, and the other where the capitalist, desirous of retiring from 
business, and placing his money where it may be productive, 
loans it to the enterprising man of business without capital, ei- 
ther in private loans, or with associates, establishing a bank to 
which borrowers may resort Business conducted in the latter 
mode, is what may be called trading upon borrowed capital, and 
is oflen mutually beneficial. It constitutes a very considerable 
portion of the commercial dealings in the United States. 

Commerce. The establishment of independence opened the 
commerce of the world to the United States. Great benefits 
were expected as the immediate results. But during the unset* 
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tied condition of the country between the peace of 1783, and 
the commencement of the government in 1789, little good was 
derived from it Great Britain avowedly adopted the principle, 
according to Lord Sheffield's advice, of making no commercial 
treaty with the United States, for the reason, Siat they had no 
government with a controlling power over commerce. She 
eonld mould her intercourse wim them to suit her own interests. 

This unprofitable state of our commercial affairs was one of 
the great causes which led to the adoption of the present con- 
stitution. Since that time, our commerce, instead of being sub- 
ject to the varying legislation of thirteen distinct state sove- 
reignties, has oeen controlled by the national power, and the 
beneficial efiect of the change has become apparent 

In 1827, the value of our imports amounted to seventy-nine 
millions of dollars, and exports eighty-two millions ; and in 
1839 the value of our imports was one hundred and sixty-nine 
millions, and of our exports, one hundred and twenty-one mil- 
lions ; showing an increase in twelve years, of about a hundred 
per cent 

Post Office. One of the earliest and most important estab- 
lishments of the federal government is the general post office. 
Its rapid increase and extension is a further indication of the in- 
creased wealth and business of the country. The law carrying 
into effect that clause of the constitution authorizing Congress 
^^to establish post offices and post roads," was passed in 1789; 
and seventv-five post offices, and an extent of 1875 miles of post 
road established. The whole amount of postage received the 
first year, was thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

From this small beginning, the establishment, in 1840, exhib- 
its the following results. 

Number of post offices, - - - - 12,780 
Extent of post roads, ..... 155,739 miles. 

The revenue of the department for the year 

ending June 30th, 1840, was ^,539,265 68 

The expenditures for the same period were 4,759,110 85 

Excess of expenditures, $219,845 17 

The mails were transported during the same year, 36,370,776 
miles. 

It has been the object of Congress neither to obtain a revenue 
from this department, nor to make it a burden to the treasury ; 
but to extend its accommodations according as its increasing 
means would warrant 

In his annual report of December, 1840, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral recommends tne following changes. 

1. The entire abolition of the franlung privilege, as an exclu- 
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sive personal right, with the exception of the Executive and the 
heads of departments. 

2. A limitation by law of the maximum rate of compensation 
for all steamboat, railroad and coach service. 

3. The equalization of postage on newspapers and other 
printed matter, with an advance of one hundred per cent 

4. A revision of the tariff of letter postage, with a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent 

It would be very desirable to reduce the postage rates if the 
revenues will not thereby be impaired, and the franking privi- 
lege is so abused, that it should either be abolished or curtailed. 

Military Establishment. Several important considera- 
tions have induced the people of the United States to reduce their 
military peace establishment to the lowest point compatible with 
the public safety. In Europe, standing armies are the principal 
causes of unextinguishable public debts, heavy taxes, and fre- 
quent wars. The listless vacuity of a garrison life is scarcely 
endurable to the soldier. Both the officer and soldier sigh for 
active scenes in which they may distinguish themselves. The 
ambition of princes, stimmated by such feelings on the part of 
their armies iim kept the nations of Europe more or less at war 
for ages. Their standing armies are the oasis on which the fic- 
tion of an hereditary right to govern rests, and the instrument 
by which monarchs support their power and oppress their s\^b- 
jects. 

The reduction of an army from a war to a peace establish- 
ment, is a matter of extreme difficulty ; both the officer and the 
soldier return with reluctance to the common pursuits of civil 
life, to which their miUtary employment has given them a dis- 
relish, and in a degree disqualified them. The disbanding of 
the army at the close of the war of the revolution, was a delicate 
and hazardous task, which devolved upon the Congress of that 
period. The army were unpaid, discontented, £md mutinous. 
Addresses were circulated among them, the objects of which 
were, to induce them to hold their arms in their hands until 
demands were satisfied. They had at their head a popular and 
victorious leader, on whom at this time depended as much as at 
any period of the war, the liberties of the country. The road to 
a military government, of which he could have been the head, 
seemed entirely open ; and it is not improbable that to his wis- 
dom' America is indebted that she is not now numbered among 
monEirchical governments. 

Between the settlement of the preliminaries of peace, and its 
final ratification, a considerable period intervened m which there 
was no active employment for the army ; it could not, however, 
with propriety, be formally disbanded. During this interval^ 
Congress adopted the expedient of granting furloughs, for an 
unlimited time, on which was endorsed a final discharge in case 
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the peace took effect These were eageriy sought by a large 
portion of the soldiers ; so that when the time came for its final 
dissolution, nothing but the skeleton of an army remained ; and 
those who had harbored mutinous projects, found no meeins of 
executing them. Having rid themselves of this arimr without 
doing it justice, or giving it any other compensation for its mer- 
itorious services, &an mere scrips of paper evidencing the 
amount of their demands, and without providing any means of 
payment, Congress had sm instinctive oread against calling to- 
gether another military force for any purpose ; and it was with 
great difficulty that any temporary one could be raised to re- 
press Indian incursions. 

The government under the constitution found the whole In- 
dian population in a state of active hostility. But so tardy and 
inefficient was the force raised to repel it, that the first three 
years of the Indian war presented scarcely any thinff but a se- 
ries of defeats. Something of a more permanent and adequate 
force, was at length organized under General Wayne, which in 
1794, put an end to Indian war. 

Ahmt op 1798 AND 1312. The raising of an army in 179j8, 
prostrated the administration which undertook it. The recruit- 
mg officers, stationed in the principal towns and villages, added 
a hundred voters to the ranxs of the opposition, to one soldier 
for the army. Stationing the troops in the interior, remote from 
the seaboard, added to the consideration, that the Atlantic ocean 
and the British fleet were perfect safeguards against a French 
invasion, created a suspicion that this army was raised for the 
actual purpose of influencing the elections ; a suspicion which 
was cherisned and turned to good account by the opposition. 

Th£ administration of 1801 coming into office under these cir- 
cumstances, were not the advocates of a standing military force,' ' 
and it was kept at the lowest point until the war of 1812. In 
organizing an army for that war^ government endeavored to 
avail itself of the experience acquired in the war of the revolu- 
tion, in the selection of its general officers ; and of the ardor and 
enterprise of younger men, in its selection of officers of inferior 
grade. These qualities, though they might be found in the 
army, not being united in the same person, were of little avail. 
The old Officers were over cautious, while, at first, the zeal of thQ 
younger class not being directed with sufficient skill, was ujisuc- 
cessful. Towards the close of the war, the contest assumed a 
different aspect, and terminated successfully with the brilliant 
affair at New Orleans. The Congress in sessoin at the peace 
of 1814, immediately reduced the military establishment to ten 
thousand, and their immediate successors to six thousand effec- 
tives, at which point it remained for some time. Of late years 
the army has been increased, and now numbers in all about 
twelve thousand. 
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Objects op a Military Establisbmbnt. There can be but 
three legitimate objects for a permanent military force in the 
United States in time of peace ; one to garrison the fortifications 
on the seaboard, a second to establish a chain of military posts 
on the frontier, sufficient to prevent Indian incursions, and a 
third to form a nucleus for an army in case of war. The first 
certainly requires no more men than are sufficient to take charge 
of the munitions of war with which the fortresses are furnish^. 
The second is important, and to be provided for in all events. 
The policy adopted towards the Indians, both in war and peace, 
has a tendency, to diminish the requisite amount of this force. 
Exemplary punishment upon any tribe committing aggressions, 
and compelling them to deliver up and place at £e disposal of 
the government, the actual aggressors ; at the same time giving 
to the Indians a fair price for their lands, andjpreventing intru- 
sions upon their reservations, all have the efiect of preventing 
further Indian hostilities, and relieving the country from the 
necessity of maintaioing a military force on the frontier to any 
great extent. The recent exhibition of the power of the United 
States, to Black Hawk and his associates, had a tendency to the 
same result 

The Florida war may be considered an exception to the above 
remarks ; it has occasioned much expense to the Grovemment, 
and loss of life to our troops. It has been the most harrassing 
of all our Indian warfares, and the physical condition of the 
country has presented a powerful barrier to its speedy settle- 
ment. 

It would seem almost unnecessary for this country, in forming 
an estimate of the military force proper for a pea^e establish- 
ment, to take into consideration me danger of a foreign war. 
No power on the continent of America, colonial or independent, 
is of sufficient magnitude to excite the least apprehension. An 
invasion from Europe is as little to be feared. The nations of 
that continent have tull employment at home. Should any one 
be rash enough to attempt it, they would meet at the threshold 
strong fortresses at every exposed point, a navy adequate to 
protect the coast, and a million and a half of militia with arms 
m their hands ready to repel them. Presenting such a front, 
and acting upon the principle of doing equal and exact justice 
to all, and submitting to injury from none, the United States 
have nothing to fear. 

During the pendeney of the present controversy with Great 
Britain respecting the nortl^eastem boundary, two hundred men 
have been stationed near Mars Hill, on the border of the|disputed 
territory, to overlook the authorities of New Brunswick, and 
prevent further ^buse to American citizens. The present 
amount of permanent force is sufficient for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of defence, and yet too small to be burdensome to the 
treasury, much less to endanger the liberties of the country. 

29 
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MiLiTART Academy. As an important anxiiiaiy to the na- 
tional defence, the military academy at West Point was estab- 
lithed in the year 1808. It is located on the west bank of the 
Hudson, in ihe county of Orange, and state of New York, fifty 
miles above the city of New York, and one hundred below the 
city of Albany, where the river passes through the highlands. 
It was one oi the most important and strongly fortified poets 
during the war of the revolution. In the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, It kept open a communication between New-England and 
New-Yorl^ and the ^states to the south. In the hands of the 
Britisl^ it would enable them to cut 6S this communication in 
a great measure. It derives much celebrity, from being the 
place where Arnold's treason was detected, on the point of its 
consummation. The objects of this establishment, are to in- 
struct a number of youths from different sections of the United 
States in the science of war ; to furnish candidates for vacancies 
in the army ; to diffuse throughout the country military skill, 
and in case of actucd war, to furnish the means of organizing 
an army with intelligent officers. An important incidental ad- 
vantage of the institution is, the bringing together and educa- 
ting in one seminary, youth from all sections of the country, 
thereby enabling them to form acquaintances, and to cheri^ 
mutual affections, calculated to strengthen the Union. 

The military academy, aa organized by the law of 1802, and 
re-organized in 1812, consists of a corps of cadets, not to exceed 
two hundred and fif^, and of various professors with their as- 
sistants ; there is also a chaplain ; equestrian exercises have also 
been introduced. The cadets are arranged into companies of 
non-commissioned officers and privates, for the purpose of mih- 
tary instruction. Four musicians are attached to each company, 
ana the whole corps is instructed in all the duties of a private 
and of an officer ; and of a regular encampment, for which lat- 
ter purpose they are required to be in the field three months in 
a year. Candidates must be over fourteen and under twenty, 
and previously versed in reading, writiitg and arithmetic. They 
are required to sign articles, with the consent of their parents 
or guardians, engaging to serve ^ve years unless sooner dis- 
chaged. They have sixteen dollars a month, and two rations a 
day. When a cadet has received a regular degree from the 
academic staff, he is considered a candidate for a commission 
in any corps according to the duties he may be judged compe- 
tent to penorm ; and if there be no vacancy, the president may 
attach him to such corps by brevet of the lowest grade, until a 
vadancy occur. 

When the academy is full, (as it usually is) it annuaUy sends 
forth fifty young men, with a competent portion of military 
skill, into different parts of the community. By these means, 
a knowledge of the theory of war is preserved in time of peace, 
and di£^ed among the militia, at the same time a body is form- 
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ed, from which an army may be readfly organized in case of 
ivar. It is a happy substitute for the practice among European 
nations of permitting their officers to engage in foreign service. 
The chief engineer is ex-officio inspector of the academy. It is 
also visited annually by about twenty gentlemen, charged with 
the duty of holding a strict examination of the cadets, on th^ 
subject of their studies ; also of examining into the general con- 
dition of the institution, of reporting any defects or delinqueh- 
cies in any of its departments, and suggesting improvements. 
They usually spend about three weeks in the discharge of their 
duties, and are required to make report to the secretary of war. 
The selection of cadets is made by that officer, under the direc- 
tion of the president One is usually taken from each bongre^h 
sional district, and the remainder promiscuously, without refer* 
eneQ to the place of residence. 

The further continuance of this institution is opposed on the 
ground that the prospect of any future war is so . remote, as to 
render this a useless and unnecessary expenditure, and also that 
it is a powerful instrument of Executive influence ; the berth of 
a cadet being eagerly sought after, and usually bestowed where 
it will have th^ greatest political effect 

Militia. The great instrument of national defence in the 
United States, is l£eir militia, consisting of every able bodied 
white male citizen, between the age of eighteen and forty-five, 
with certain exceptions, and amounting, according to the returns 
of 1840, to 1,490,826. No subject presented more real difficul- 
ties in its adjustment, to the framers of the constitution, than 
that of the militia ; none more perplexing in its operation. The 
duties of protecting the United States from foreign invasion and 
domestic insurrection, and executing the laws of the Union, de- 
volved on the General Government ; this required the command 
of the physical force of the nation. The States were unwilling 
to give it up, and a middle course was taken. The 8th section 
of the first article confers on Congress certain specific powers 
relating to the militia; it ordains 3iat " Congress shall provide 
for calling them forth, to execute the laws of the Union, to sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions, for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining them, and for governing them when in the ac- 
tual service of 3ie United States, reserving to the States respect- 
ively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training 
the miUtia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress." 
The second Congress under the constitution, in 1792, passed 
an act professedly in execution of this part of the constitution ; 
the act, with its supplements, required that every able bodied 
white male citizen within the specified ages, resident in the 
several states, with certain exceptions, should be enrolled in 
the militia, equip himself, and do a certain portion of military 
duty yearly j and that the militia of each state should be arran- 
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ged into companies, regiments, brigades, and divisions, and 
officered by the several states. This act, depending upon the 
fltatelegisbtares for its execution, was comphed wim in whole, 
in part, or not at all, according to the sovereign i>lea8ure of the 
states. The United States, not having the appointment of the 
officers, had no control over them, and could not punish them 
for neglect or disobedience of orders. When they nad occasion 
for the services of the militia, application was necessarily made 
to officers not of their own appomtment and in no wise respon- 
sible to their authority ; they would therefore comply, or not, 
according to their pleasure ; and nothing short of a resort to the 
Bword or civil war, could compjel a compliance. The incidents 
which have attended the occasional calls of the militia by the 
General GJovemment, show the utter inefficiency of any system 
where one body enacts laws relying upon another independent 
body for their execution. 

As early as the year 1806, Congress passed an act for gradu- 
ally arming the whole militia of the united States, and made 
an annual appropriation for that purpose. This has been ex- 
pended partly in establishing manufactories of arms, and partly 
in purchasing musketry, which have been distributed to the 
states in proportion to the returns of the militia. 

Navy. The subject of a naval force early attracted the at- 
tention of the government At its commencement it had noth* 
ing which could be called a marine. The war of the revolution 
had been commenced, carried on, and successfully terminated, 
without a navy to any extent The few vessels which Congress 
had employed during the war, were disposed of, or suffered to go 
to decay ailer the peace. The condition of the country from 
1783 to 1789, prevented any efforts towards the creation of a 
marine ; although the constantly extending commerce of the 
country required one. During the first term of General Wash- 
ington's administration so many other important subjects pressed 
themselves upon the consideration of Congress, that little was 
done regarding a navy. The first act for procuring ships of 
war, WM passed in 1794. Its immediate object was to protect 
the Mediterranean trade against the Algerine piracies. It au- 
thorized the president to provide by purchase or otherwise, and 
to equip and employ, four ships of 44 guns, and two of 36. It 
also provided that in case peace should take place with Algiers^ 
no further proceedings should be had under ^e act. Such 
peace did take place in 1795, before the ships were procured. 
The act, notwithstanding this restriction, which its advocates 
hoped to get rid of, was intended to lay the foundation for a per- 
manent navy; and on this question the parties, federal and anti- 
federal diviaed ; the former, maintaining that the best interests 
of the United States required, that at the earliest possible period 
they should provide a navy adequate to guard me coast, and 
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protect commerce ; the latter claiming that the period had not 
yet arrived, when it was proper to provide a navy ; that a small 
one, such as was within the power of the United States to 
provide, could be of no essential service, and in case of war 
would only fall a victim to its more powerful adversary ; that it 
would be more likely to occasion than to prevent wars ; and that 
incumbered as the United States then were, with the whole 
debt of the revolution, it was folly to incur the great additional 
expense of a navy. As the immediate professed object, it was 
cheaper, they contended, to buy a peace with Algiers, or pur- 
chase the protection of some naval power, than to incur this 
expense. As was usual at this period, the principles of the 
federalists prevailed. The act passed by a considerable ma- 
jority. By an act of April, 1796, the president was authorized 
to continue the building and equipment of two forty-fours, and 
one thirty-six ; and the frigates United States, Constitution, and 
Constellation, were built under this act, and equipped, and man- 
ned under another of July, 1797. The warlike attitudes assumed 
against France in 1798, led to an increase of the naval force. 
Twelve vessels of twenty-two guns each, were directed to be 
purchased and put into immediate service. Two successful en- 
counters with the ships of that nation rendered the navy popu- 
lar ; its affairs were then placed imder the direction or a new 
department, with a principal officer denominated the Secretary 
of the Navy. By an act of February, 1815, a board of navy 
commissioners have been appointed to aid the secretary in the 
discharge of his duties, and under his directions to do most of 
the business appertaining to the office. The board consists of 
three commissioners, whose salaries, with their secretary, clerks, 
draughtsman and messenger, amount to $23,450. 

The political revolution of 1801, placed the government in the 
hands of those who were opposed to a permanent ^avy. Their 
principles of harbor defence, as explained by Mr. JeflPerson, were 
gun boats, and moveable land batteries, which might readily be 
brought to bear upon any point of an assailing foe. The Bar- 
bary piracies having ripened into a war with Tripoli, soon after 
the commencement of Mr. Jefferson's administration rendered 
a respectable naval force necessary in the Mediterranean. 

Its Condition in 1812. At the commencement of the war 
in 1812, the American navy consisted of ten frigates from thirty- 
two, to forty-four guns, ten small vessels of war, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-five gun boats; while that of their enemy amout- 
ed to a thousand ships of war, upwards of one hundred of which 
were ships of the line of the first class. The events of that war 
united all parties in favor of a navy. They may be stated in 
few words. The American ships never shunnea an enemy of 
equal force, and never met one but with success. The meeting 
of the Chesapeake with the Shannon is not an exception. The 
29* 
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whole number of Britiah vessels captured and sent into port, or 
destroyed during that war, exclusive of re-captures, was sixteen 
hundred and thirty four, carrying three thousand one hundred 
and thirteen guns, and twelve thousand two hundred and fifteen 
men. One hundred and seventy of these captures were hy pub- 
lic ships of war, and the residue by privateers. As the captured 
•hips were at sea, fbily armed, or freighted with valuable car- 
goes, their average value is estimated at $40,00D, making a to- 
tal loss to the British government and merchants, of $65)000,000* 
About the same number of American ships were captured and 
destroyed by the British ; but, as many oi them were in harbor, 
and without cargoes, the balance in value, was greatly in favcnr 
of America. 

At the oommencemenl of the contest, British officers a£feoted 
to despise the American stripes, and boosted that they would 
drive them fVom the oeean in a few months. The result was 
mortifying to them, and highly honorable to the enterprise, skill 
and valor of the Americans. The spirit with which the Ameri- 
can commanders met their enemies, is happily expressed by 
Decatur in an interview with Garden, the commander of the 
Macedonian, just before the wan They accidentally met at 
Norfolk, " Commodore," said Garden, " we now meet as friends, 
God grant we may never meet otherwise, but we are subject to 
the orders of our governments, and must obey them." " I heart- 
ily reciprocate the sentiment," said Decatur. ^^But" said Gar* 
den, " suppose we meet as enemies, what do you suppose would 
be the consequence to yourself^ and the force yaa command 7^ 
"Why sir," replied Decatur, " if we meet with forces which 
may be fairly called equal, the conflict will* be severe ; but the 
flag of my countr]^, on the ship I command, shall never leave 
the staff on which it waves, as long as there is a hull to support 
it" Their next meeting was on the quarter deck of the United 
States, where Garden presented his sword to Decatur, who 
replie4 " give me your hand sir, I can never receive the sword 
oTa man who has so bravely defended his ship." 

The Secretcuy of the Navy, has, at several times^ pressed 
upon the consideration of Gongress the establishment or one or 
more admirals. His reasons were, that it would add respecta^ 
bility to the navy, render the naval service more desirable, its 
officers more ambitious, and its operations more effective, being 
under the direction or a single individual of high rank, and 
distinguished merit ; and that it would render the land and sea 
service uniform, the office of admiral oorreaponding with that o€ 

Smeral. This proposition has been at ciU times d^approved by . 
ongress, on the ground that no such office was necessarv, the 
genuine and legitimate object of such an appointment being 
only the command of fleets in time of war ; that the United 
States possess no such fleets fl>r an admiral to command, and 
that none such were neceasary ; that the danger of war waa 
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remote, and that it would be in time to appoint such an officer, 
ivhen there was a fleet for him to command, and the public exi- 
g^eney required it In the present condition of the country, it 
ivas considered a useless expense, and an unnecessary increase 
of Executive patronage. 

Its Present Condition. With the exception of a war of a 
few weeks with Algiers, the navy has been employed, since the 
I>eace, in suppressing piracies in the West Indies, and the Afri* 
can slave trade, and protecting commerce by the exhibition of a 
small naval force, in the Pacific, on the coast of Brazil, and in 
the Mediterranean. A few vessels have also been employed to 
cruise upon the coast of Florida, for the preservation of the lives 
and property of the citizens. The United States have in ordi- 
nary, that is, laid up in port, without emplo^ent, and without 
men, other than what are necessary for tneir preservation, four 
ships of the line, five frigates, and eight sloops and schooners ; 
on the stocks, four ships of the line, and six frigates. These 
are in various stages, most of them in a condition to be put to 
sea in sixty or ninety days. Thev are under cover in what are 
called ship houses, secure from all damages from the weather. 
They are designed to be completed as far as this condition will 
admit, and to remain in this situation until a war shall render 
their services necessary. This plan is peculiar to the United 
States, and is one of singular economy and utility. It presents 
to a nation disposed to hostilities, as mrmidable an array, as a 
fleet on the ocean, and as such, is an important instrument in 
preserving peace. It avoids the decays to which ships in ordi- 
nary are exposed, and the constant and increasing repairs 
which they require. And generally, they can be prepared for 
active service in less .time, and with less expense than a ship 
in ordinary. Taking* into view the little danger of any future 
maratime war, ships i^ ordinary will probably decay and be 
wholly lost to the country before their services will be wanted, 
while those in ship houses will be preserved to a remote pe« 
riod. The plan originated with Mr. Jefferson. He, indeed, 
carried the idea to. the extent of preparing dry docks into 
which ships which had been in service, might be Drought and 
housed. This part of the plan did not meet the approlwtion oC 
Congress. 

In case of an immediate war, the United States are able to 
present to the view of an enemy, eleven ships of the line, seven- 
teen frigates, twenty one sloops of war. Tour brigs, and ten 
schooners ; in all, a neet of sixty-three sail ; though not enough 
to meet a great navul power on the ocean, yet ^bundanSy 
sufficient to defend the coast from any force which can be 
brought against it. In addition to this navy, the government 
can, at any time, possess itself of any number of steamboats, 
which may be converted into steam oatteries, a powerful en- 
gine of defence. The steam ship Fulton ha^i been employed 
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on the Atlantic coast, and two sea steamers are now building 
at Philadelphia. The United States have also on hand the 
irames of four ships of the line, seven frigates, six sloops of war 
and two brigs, which may be put togeOier, and prepared for 
service, in a short period. They also have seven navy jrards, 
at which are naval stores, and materials for ship building, to the 
value of six millions of dollars. 

At the navy yards near Portsmouth and Boston, dry docks 
'have been prepared, for the purpose of repairing die hulls of 
ships of war, on the following plan : a suitable place for a basin 
of sufficient size and depth is selected, and secured by a dam, 
with gates sufficient to admit the ships. The vessels being in- 
troduced, the gates are shut, and the water thrown out by steam 
pumps, so as to leave the hulls dry, and in a condition to be re- 
paired. The dock at Boston has cost upwards of six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and that at Portsmouth, eight hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand. Since the commencement of these 
docks, owners of private navy yards have been able to make rail- 
ways upon an inclined plane, and to apply a force sufficient, by 
means of steam or horse power, to draw up their largest ships, 
and re{>air them, without the expense of dry docks. The same 
principle, applied ta the United States navy yards, will save this 
great expense. 

The whole expenditure of the navy for 1841, is estimated at 
five millions and twenty-five thousana dollars, exclusive of the 
amount required for the marine corps, including a sum annu- 
ally appropriated for its gradual improvement. 

No subject afibrds matter of more congratulation to the Amer- 
ican people, than their means of defence, military and naval, 
compared with their exposedness to war. A million and a 
half of armed freemen, ready to repel aggression, a well forti- 
fied seaboard, and a navy competent to its protection, they may 
be at rest as to all danger of foreign war, and give their whole 
attention to the preservation of internal peace, and their insti- 
tutions. 

Mint. In virtue of the power given by the constitution, " to 
coin money and regulate its value," Congress, at an early peri- 
od, passed a law estabhshing a mint In the year 1839, the 
deposits of gold were $1,371,278. The coinage in all the 
metals for the year 1839, was $3,576,467. The gold received 
at ^e mint from the gold region of the United States, during 
this year, was $138,500. The principal nortion of the United 
States' gold is obtained from Norm Carolina and Georgia. 
The States of Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, have yielded small quantities. This region, commen- 
cing in Virginia and terminating in Alabama, is estimated to 
contain one thousand square miles, and is thought to be rich 
both in mines and in sand from which gold is washed.^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Education, In the United States, Common school system. Education 
of colored children. Aca^iiemies and coUeges. American principles 
of education compared with European. Generai taste for readinfr. 
Number of newspapers^ an4 periodicals. Connection of religion with 
civil government. Union of church and state. Principles of primi- 
tive Christianity ; of the first setUers of New England. In the south. 
Principles of Virginia^ adopted by other States. Creeds. Their 
effect in aiding or obstructing researches after truth. Numbers belong - 
tng to each dmomination in the United States. Benevolent societies. 
American foreign missionary sociePy. Us object. Its first efforts ; its 
present condition. American education society. Its object and pro- 
gress. Roman Catholic missionary society. Its object and presents 
condition. American bible society. Its object and operations. Other 
benevolent institutions. PeniterUiary system ; when and by whom in- 
troduced. Former modes of inflicting punishmenis. Diferentpeni- 
terUiary plans. Eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania. Massach^^ 
setts and Connecticut plajis. Hou.%e of Refuge. American peniten- 
tiaries noticed in Europe. Visited by Prenck commissioners for the 
purpose of obtaining models. Their report, American improve- 
merUs extending to Europe, 

Education. The subject of education is, by the constitution, 
left entirely in the hands of the state authorities. Nothing is 
said regarding it in that instrament. General Washington in- 
deed, supposed, that under the clause " to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare," was included the power to establish a national 
university, and to endow it with adequate funds. In his view, 
such an institution at the seat of government, open to the youth 
of the whole nation, would tend to diffuse correct notions of civil 
liberty, bring its distant portions to an acquaintance with each 
other, with its laws, and tne proceedings of its government, and 
be a powerful instrument in perpetuating the Union. In the 
course of his administration, he several times recommended the 
subject to Congress ; but though seconded by many enlightened 
statesmen, it never met the approbation of that body, or of the 
people. 

The principles of education in the United States, differ from 
those in the monarchies of Europe, almost as much as the forms 
of their government In both, they are calculated to support 
their respective political systems. In Europe, the object is to 
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accommodate a few with the highest degree of education. A 
small number of universities are established by the goyemment, 
with liberal endowments, and furnished with numerous profes- 
sors, and every iacility for a complete system of instruction. A 
seven years' residence is required, to complete an education at 
one of these universities. It is evident, that none but the sons of 
the rich can enjoy it It is designed for no other, and far them, 
places are generally provided in the church or state. By this 
system, government seeks several objects ; one, to maintain a 
high literary national character ; and another, to establish a 
learned and powerful body, ever ready to support its claims; 
for however convinced the learned may be of the rottenness of 
the foundation on which hereditary monarchy rests, their inter- 
est generally governs, and leads them to support a government, 
which in its turn, supports them. This class is found the last 
among revolutionists. In regard to the lower orders of people, 
it is considered that the more education thev acquire, the more 
they will be disposed to examine into the oasis on which their 
governments rest, and the more they will be inclined to begin 
with reform, and end in revolution. Hence, common schools, 
and academies, designed to difiiise a moderate portion of educa- 
tion among the lower classes, are not patronized. These re- 
marks, however, apply more generally to the condition of Eu- 
rope in preceding centuries. A more liberal system has of late 
prevailed in several nations, the spirit of reform keeping pace 
with improvements in common education. 

In the United States. In the United States, a different 
principle prevails. It is believed that their institutions, bottomed 
upon sound principles, need only to be understood, to be sus- 
tained J and that the surest way of giving them perpetuity, is to 
difiuse knowledge as much as possible, among the people. 
Hence, common schools, where reading, writing, and the ele- 
ments of numbers are taught gratuitoudy to the poor, are estab- 
lished ; and where there are not public funds ior the purpose, 
are supported by a general assessment In some of the States, 
it was among their earliest provisions, that every district con- 
taining, within convenient limits, a sufficient number of children) 
should maintain such a school a certain number of months in 
each year, and every child be obliged to attend. Where a 
state has become possessed of funds, not immediately necessary 
for other purposes, the support of common schools has afforded 
a useful and popular object for their appropriation. In every 
state, it is deemed an object of the first importance to give the 
whole white population the rudiments of education, so that but 
few are to be found, of ordinary capacities, who are unable to 
read and write, and to understand the first principles of arith^ 
metic. 

The proportion of pupils in common schools, to the whole 
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population in New England and New York, is one to five ; and 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one to eight; in England, 
one to fiiteen ; in France, one to seventeen ; and in Russia, one 
to three hundred and sixty-seven. Children between the ages 
of five'and fifteen, the proper period for instruction, usually con- 
stitute one fourth of the whole population. 

Education of Colored Children. In most of the States, 
common schools are open to colored children, upon equal terms 
with the white ; but with the first principles of education, they 
learn that they are a degraded race, shunned by their school 
fellows, and often neglected by the master. They rarely obtain 
the rudiments of knowledge. In cities and populous villages, 
where a sufiicient number can be collected to form a separate 
school, it is generally done, and their education is better provi- 
ded for. A few surmo^int the difficulties resulting from color, 
and want of education ; acquire property, and become respect- 
able members of community. 

Academies and Coll'eges. Next to common schools, the es- 
tablishment of colleges and academies, for the higher branches 
of education, attracted the early and continued attention of the 
British American colonies. Nothing in the early history of any 
country, has equalled this zeaL 

The first landing of the pilgrims in New England, was in 
November, 1620. In 1638, they founded Harvard college. The 
settlement of Connecticut commenced in 1635, and in 1700, 
Yale college was foilnded. The first permanent settlement in 
Virginia took place in 1607, and in 1693, Uie college of William 
and Mary was founded at Williamsburgh. Georgia was first 
settled in 1732, and in 1785, a college was established at Athens. 
The first permanent settlement in Kentucky was in 1775, and a 
college established at Lexington in 1798. The settlement of 
the state of Ohio commenced in 1778, and a college founded in 
1802. 

In 1840, there were one hundred colleges in the United 
States, for the purpose of the higher branches of education, and 
fitting youth for the studjr of the learned professions. The 
whole number of students is about 9000. 

Number op Colleges and Students. The term of four years 
is allotted as the period necessary for an education, giving an- 
nually to the United States, thirteen hundred and fifty publicly 
educated persons. The expenses, of every description, for the 
four years, with ordinary economy, average about one thousand 
dollars to each student The number of colleges and of students 
increases, at least in proportion to the population. Each state 
is ambitious of having one or more colleges within its borders. 
Twenty-five out of the twenty-six, already have them. The 
district of Columbia has two, rennsylvania has nine, and New 
York six. 
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Another cause which has multiplied colleges, is, that each, 
religious denomination is desirous of having as many as possi- 
ble of these institutions under its control. Each sect believing 
itself to be exclusively ri^t, considers it as all important, to in- 
stil into the minds of the youth, v^o are receiving a public edu- 
cation, its own tenets, and to guard them against the errors of 
others. Although sectarian principles are the last which should 
find their way into literary institutions, yet while each of them 
is especially patronized by some particular denomination, and 
while ^e officers and instructers are generally attached to that 
faith, an influence will naturally be exerted tending to lead the 
student into the same train ; and there will be some danger that 
the honors and distinctions of the college will be conferred on 
those of the favored sect 

Theological Seminaries. In addition to the collegiate insti- 
tutions, there are for^ theological seminaries, belonging to thir- . 
teen different denominations of christians. There are also twen- 
ty-seven medical schools, at which there are about 2800 students. 

American Eoucation compared with Ecropean. The edu- 
cation which is obtained by a four years' residence in one of the 
American colleges, many of which are but poorly endowed, it 
is evident, cannot bear a favorable comparison with one which 
may be acquired by a seven years' residence at a European uni- 
versity. But the disadvantage is, in some degree, compensated 
by greater diligence, and by a greater incentive to exertion. 
The American student knows that the lesLmed professions, and 
the highest political stations, are open to his ambition. Favor- 
itism has comparatively httle to do in the bestowment of office, 
and less in the employment of professional men. The Ameri- 
cans are proud to compare the able and business like messages 
of their chief magistrates to the national legislature, with the 
meagre addresses of European monarchs to their parliaments. 

Neither do their state paj[)ers, their diplomatic intercourse, or 
the deliberations of their legislative bodies, suffer by the compar- 
ison. However reluctant the British nuty be to acknowledge 
the merit of American Uterature, the re-publication and exten- 
sive circulation of American works, bear unequivocal testi- 
mony to their worth. The ease with which a pubUc education, 
such as is deemed requisite for all its important purposes^ is 
acquired^ has diffiised a general taste for reading and gainmg 
information, among the people, such as is not to be found in oth- 
er countries. The state of the periodical press, is the result of 
this taste, and the best evidence of its extent The number of 
newspapers in 1834, was 1265, ninety of which were daily, and 
^e others issued from once to three times a week. The whole 
number of sheets annually published, is estimated at seventy 
millions. The first religious paper was published in 1816 ; since 
that time they have increased to eighty-eight The presby teri- 
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ans and congregationalists have twenty-nine ; the baptists have 
sixteen ; the universalists seventeen ; the catholics seven ; and 
the methodists six. Twelve of the newspapers are devoted to 
apiculture, and eighteen to the cause of temperance. There 
are 130 periodical journals, from monthly to quarterly ; of which, 
eight are medical, three law, forty religious, and the residue lit- 
erary and miscellaneous. 

CormECTioN op Religion with Civil Government. In no 
one particular does the American system differ so much from 
all others, as in relation to the connection of religion with its 
civil policy. However incompetent human tribimals may be to 
regulate the concerns between man and his Maker, it appears 
from the earliest records of history, that they have almost uni- 
formly undertaken it The Jewish religion was entirely a theo- 
cracy, professing to take all its institutions, civil as well as reli- 
gious, directly from inspiration. On this principle, it admitted 
of no diversity of opinion, or variation in its rites. The Egyp- 
tian, Grecian and Roman mythology, were connected with, and 
under the direction of the civil government 

Toleration and Persecution. Christ and his apostles 
taught their followers to be peaceable subjects, to submit to the 
ruling powers, rendering to every one their dues, and refraining 
in their religious character, from all interference with the gov- 
ernment under which they Uved. This principle, so long as it 
was in operation, preserved the Christian religion in its purity. 
It was nearly universal, during the two first centuries. But no 
sooner had Christianity become the prevailing religion of any 
nation, than its votaries connected themselves with the govern- 
ment Some of the early assumptions of those who claimed to 
be the successors of the apostles were, that they were entitled, 
after the example of the Jewish hierarchy, and improving upon 
it, to one tenth part of the fruits of the earth, and the production 
of human labor ; that they were the sole judges of what man- 
kind were to believe, and how they were to worship ; that they 
had the custody of the keys of heaven, by which they admitted 
or rejected persons, according as they obeyed or disobeyed their 
orders ; and that all civil government was dependent upon and 
bound to support this system, and to enforce a uniformity of 
doctrine and worship, under penalties extending to death. 
8uch a system, enforced by a crafty priesthood upon an ignor- 
ant people, held them in absolute subjection. 

Principles op the First Settlers, The first settlers in the 
northern section of the United States, fled from a persecution 
growing out of some of these principles. They could not divest 
Siemselves of the idea, that there was but one right way, that 
they alone were in it, and that all others must conform. Hence, 
in the first century of the settlement of the country, a religious 
30 
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persecution, in a mitigated form, prevailed in the north. Some 
of their teneta were, that none but church members of their 
communion, should vote or hold office ; that heretics (that is, 
those who differed from them) should undergo corporeal punish- 
ment, or be banished. The settlements in the south commenced 
under different circumstances, and for different reasons; still the 
idea prevailed, that government should patronize and support a 
particular system, but that it should exercise a spirit of forbear- 
ance towards dissenters. Hence arose what was called tolera- 
tion, or the principle that dissenters should not be subject to 
pains and penalties. This principle prevailed, in a greater or 
kss degree, and in different forms, throughout the colonies. 

Principles adopted in the Legislature op Virginia. In 
the year 1775, Thomas Jefferson, then a young member of the 
House of Burgesses of the colony of Virginia, advanced the 
doctrine, that religion being a matter entirely between God and 
the conscience of each individual, it had no legitimate connec- 
tion with civil policy ; that all attempts of government to re- 
strain, control, or direct the religion of the people, were so many 
usurpations ot power not delegated to them ; mat religion need- 
ed not the aid of government ; and that no citizen ought to suf- 
fer in his person, goods or estate, on account of his belief, or be 
compelled to contribute towards the support of any mode of 
worship. By his agency, a bill was introduced, and ultimately 
passed, embracing these principles. The Christian religion in 
the episcopal form, had, before the passage of this act, been the 
establishea religion of die colony. This placed all denomina- 
tions upon an entire equality, and lefl each to stand on its own 
merits, without the patronage or support of government. These 
principles gradually made their way amon^ the people of other 
states, and were incorporated into most of their constitutions : 
and declarations of this sort were usually introduced. " The 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination, shall forever be free to all persons in the 
state. It being the duty of all men to wai^hip the Supreme 
Being, the great Creator and preserver of theuMverse, and their 
right to render that worship m the mode most consistent with^j^ 
the dictates of their consciences, no person shall by law, be ' 
compelled to join or support, nor be classed with, or associated 
to any congregation, or church, or religious association. No 
preference shall be given by law, to Euiy Christian sect, or mode 
of worship. Every citizen may freely speak, write and publish 
his sentiments upon all subjects." 

In the other States. The foregoing principles may bq con- 
sidered as the basis of the creed of tlie citizens of the United 
States in relation to the connection between religion and civil 
government. It is, however, to be understood wi3i some quali- 
fication. There are exceptions in the constitutions of some of 
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the states, which will be noticed in their proper place. The 
experiment of a separation of the civil and religious concerns of 
the nation, has been in fair operation for half a century, and 
has fully answered the expectations of its friends. The perfect 
freedom accorded to each individual to profess, propagate and 
support his own system, has given birth to a great number of 
sects. Twenty-five different denominations of Christians, who 
have acquired sufficient celebrity to obtain a distinctive appella- 
tion, have grown up under this system of religious liberty, all 
having perfectly equal privileges, and alike enjoying the pro- 
tection of government Learned and respectable teachers in 
the most prevalent denominations, are supported by the volun- 
tary contracts and contributions of their hearers. By free dis- 
cussion error is exposed, and truth confirmed. Persecution in 
all its forms being done away, no sect can build itself up under 
its operation. Some, wTiose peculiar tenets are revolting to the 
general sense of the community, die away by neglect, and for 
the want of a persecuting spirit against them. Those founded 
on better and more rational principles, succeed in different de- 
grees, according to circumstances. 

Creeds. Each sect requires of its followers their subscrip- 
tion, or assent in some form, to a creed expressive of its peculiar 
tenets ; and any deviation from it, denominates the person an 
errorist, heretic or infidel, according as his principles are deem- 
ed by his brethren more or less wrong, and he is dealt with by 
admonition or expulsion, according to the degree of error .into 
which he has fallen. This restraint, of which, however, ncqae 
can complain, except those who have voluntarily submitted to 
it, is an obstacle to free inquiry. The researches of a persoti 
under its influence, is not so much after truth in the abstract, as 
for arguments to support his creed, or what he has previously^ 
determined to be true. 

Number of different Sects. Various attempts have \>een 
made to class and number the different denominations of 
Christians in the United States. The most recent and accurate . 
. one gives the three most numerous sects as follows, viz. : 

Ministers. Communicants, ' 
Methodists, - - - - 3,506 736,549 • 

Baptists, 4,239 452,000 

Presbyterians, including Congre- 
gationalists. ... 3,375 434,084 

The communicants are estimated to contain about an eighth 
part of all the souls properly belonging to each denomination. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church embraces twenty- seven dio- 
ceses, nineteen bishops, and ten hundred and eleven ministers. 
The Roman Catholics have one archbishop, thirteen bishops, 
sixteen diocese^ and five hundred and one clergy men. They 
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estimate their numbers to be eight hundred thousand souls, 
including all, of every age and description, who adhere to their 
order. 

Missionary Socibtt. It is a highly commendable trait in the 
human character, that being possessed of a good which does 
not diminish by oeinff imparted to others, it is desirous of ex- 
tending this good as far as possible. This principle has given 
birth to numerous associations, having for their objects the bet- 
tering of the condition of the human family, and the extension 
of the Christian religion. One of the earhest and most impor- 
tant of these associations, is the " American Foreign Mission- 
ary Society," Its professed obiect is to obey the command, " go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.'* 
in strict compliance with this order, preachers were sent to the 
Indians and other heathen, solely to preach the gospel. In the 
early operations of the society, a difficulty occurred in the out- 
set Tne Indians and other uninstructed heathen to whom 
missionaries were sent, had no language in which the sublime 
truths of the Christian religion could be communicated. With 
the exception of a few crude notions respecting invisible beings, 



the ideas, and conseauent language of tne untutored savage, is 
confined to sensible objects. The difference between the mis- 
sion of the primitive apostles, clothed with supernatural powers, 
and sent to the polisned and intelligent inhabitamts of Greece 
and Rome, and modern missionaries sent without any such 
powers, to savages of the most ignorant and debased character, 
was not duly appreciated. The first difficulty, that of obtain- 
ing interpreters, might be overcome ; the absolute want of a lan- 
guage in which abstract truth might be conveyed to an Indian 
mind, was more formidable. It was soon found, that wlmtever 
faint impressions might be made upon the mind of a roving In- 
dian, they would soon wear off ; and that all efforts would be 
unavailing, unless by establishing permanent stations, where the 
subjects who were to be Christianized, should be first taught 
the rudiments of civilization. This course was taken, and at- 
tended with success. The society heis been in operation thir- 
ty-one years, depending on voluntary contributions for its sup- 
port These are generally collected by auxiliary associations, 
established in every town and neighborhood, where sufficient 
numbers can be found disposed to favor the cause. Their mis- 
sions extend to the Indians beyond the Rocky Mountain/^;, to 
various islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans ; to China, and 
numerous other countries. 

Its operations. The affeurs of the societjr are oooilj^lsd by 
a board, denominated the American Board of Commismn^rs for 
Foreign Missions. The first object is to select suitable mis- 
sionary fields or districts ; next to establish one or more perma- 
nent stations in each ; then to instruct all who are willing to 
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receive instruction, especially the youth, in the rudiments of 
knowledge, so far as to enable them to comprehend the first 
principles of the Christian religion ; to reclaim the Indians from 
a roving state to a settled agricultural one ; and to establish 
churches and congregations for religious instruction and wor- 
ship. As a general principle, the missionaries are not expected 
to return, but to spend their days in the service assigned 
them. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
TiTas appointed by the general Eissociation of ministers of the 
congregational order, assembled at Boston in June, 1810, and 
organized at Farmington in Connecticut, in the September fol- 
lowing. It was incorporated by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts in 1812. In the year 1840, they had eighty missionary sta- 
tions, distributed into every quarter of the globe ; and havmg in 
their employment one hundred and thirty-four preachers ; forty- 
five assistants, consisting of physicians, school teachers, print- 
ers, &c., and one hundred and eighty -six females, constituting a 
■whole of three hundred and sixty-five persons from the United 
States. They have fifty-five churches, embracing 17,234 mem- 
bers. They printed in 1840 about forty-five million pages of 
books and tracts. Their receipts for the year amounted to 
4^1,691 04. 

American Education Society. The American Education 
Society, is an institution auxiliary to the missionary. Its object 
is, to assist indigent and pious youth, of competent talents, to 
acquire an education sufficient to qualify them for missionary 
service. Young men, whose parents are able to give them a 
public education, are not found in sufficient numbers, willing to 
engage in so laborious an undertaking ; and few parents are 
found willing to educate their children for the purpose of send- 
ing them to distant lands, perhaps never to see them again. 
Hence, this institution became necessary. It also depends upon 
voluntary contributions for its support and the extent of its ope- 
rations. Each beneficiary is required to do all in his power to 
obtain his own education ; and the funds of the society are only 
given in aid of his exertions. On the completion of his educa- 
tion, he is expected to devote himself to the missionary service, 
€uad in case he does not, he is required to refund to the society, 
the advancements which they have made for him, whenever he 
is able. These institutions are strictly presbyterian or cpngrega- 
tionsd, and their object is, to extend the Christian religion ac- 
ccH-^g to the tenets of that denomination. The methodists and 
baptists have likewise missionary establis|;iments of the same 
character, and often in foreign countries, in the same neighbor- 
hood. The missionaries of different denominations, meeting 
abroad for the same general purpose, seem to forget sectarian 
30* 
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ftiiimoBitieB, which too often prevail at home, and unite their 
e^orts in the common cause. 

Roman Catholic Religion. While the protestants of 
America are making these exertions abroad, their own country 
and condition at home, is considered b^ the Roman Pontiff, as 
furnishing an important field for the missionary labors of his 
subiects. Consiaerable funds are raised, and missionauries sent 
forth into various parts of the United States, to spread the 
Catholic religion. 

BiBLB SociBTT. Another institution, having in view the 
general diffusion of the Christian religion, is the American Bible 
Society. Its operations commenced in 1816. Its object wets the 
general difiluuon of the Bible, without note or comment, among 
the people of the United States. It has undertaken to furnish 
every family, who are destitute, with a Bible, either gratuitous- 

Sor at such prices as that the poor can purchase. A second 
ject is, to send it to other nations. For thii^ purpose it has 
caused the Bible to be translated, either in whole or in its most 
important parts, into various languages, and has sent it to desti- 
tute nations. The society have lately commenced a corres- 
pondence with the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
one in France, of the same character, the object of which is, to 
unite their efforts to send the Bible into every nation. The 
different denominations are united in this object, with the excep- 
tion of the Roman catholics, who think that the dissemination 
of the Bible unaccompanied with the decrees of their church, 
and unexpleiined by their clergy, tends only to discord and 
heresy. This society depends cdso on voluntary contributions, 
collected principally through the medium of auxdiaries. 

Other Benevolent Institdtions. Numerous other asso- 
ciations have been formed, having for their object the bettering 
of the condition of the human familv, and the more general diffu- 
sion of correct principles and morals. Among the most promi- 
nent and useful, sure the American Sunday School Union ; the 
American Peace Society ; the Prison Discipline Soqiety ; and 
the American Temperance Society. Their respective names 
designate their particular objects ; and their exertions have ac- 
eomplished much in the cause of humanity. 

The Penitentiary System. Another subject in which 
American policv differs from that of European, and which is ac* 
knowledged to be a great improvement, is the penitentiary sys- 
tem ; or the object, extent, and manner of infiictmg punishments. 
When the ancestors of the American people emigrated, the penal 
code of their parent country was highly sanguinary. A conr 
siderable list of crimes was punishable with death, and those of 
inferior grades, with pains and penalties designed to render the 
convict publicly infamous. The early penal codes of the colo- 
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nies, partook much of the same character, though generally with 
some mitigation. Torturing and disfiguring the body hy stripes, 
cropping and branding, and exposing to public infamy m the pil- 
lory, were common modes of punishment When imprison- 
ment constituted the punishment, or a part of it, the convicts 
were huddled together m county jails, in nlth and idleness. 

It would be difficult to invent a system less calculated to 
answer the salutary ends of punishment^ than that derived from 
the parent country, and generally adopted in the colonies before 
the revolution. The safety of society is the only legitimate ob- 
ject of punishment, by human tribunals. Revenge, or punish- 
ment for its own sake, should have no place. 

By common consent, murder and treason, the latter consist- 
ing in an attempt to overthrow the government, are considered 
as offences for which the convicts ought to suffer death, thereby 
effecting at once, the removal of the offender, and the determent 
of others. The manner, however, in which this punishment 
was formerly inflicted, and which is still practiced in most of the 
States, that of public execution, has a contrary effect from what 
was intended. By some unaccountable principle in human na- 
ture, such an exhibition draws together a great concourse of peo- 
ple to witness human suffering in one of its most degrading 
rorms. Such assemblages rarely separate without some act of 
violence, and never wiSi feelings calculated to render the per- 
petration of crime less frequent In some of the States this 
mode has given way to the more saluteuy one of private execu- 
tions, in the presence only of the officers of justice and their 
necessary attendants. 

The punishments inflicted for crimes of less magnitude, were 
also in public, drawing together large assemblages. The cul- 
prit was thereby forever ruined. However penitent and dispos- 
ed to reform he might be, he had not the opportunity. His pun- 
ishment, and the manner of inflicting it, made him an outcast, 
and the enemy of society. 

Next in order, and nearly as bad in its effects, is the imprison- 
ment of offenders of different ages, and grades of offence, togeth- 
er in the same prisons. The older and more expert offenders, 
initiate their younger and inexperiei\ced associates, in the mys- 
teries of crime, and the whole come out more contaminated, 
more embittered against society, and often associated together 
for renewed depredations. 

Origin in the United States. The proportion of persons 
who set themselves in array against the laws and peace of so- 
ciety, to its whole population cannot be ascertainecL with any 
degree of accuracy. In France, with a population of^ thirty mil- 
lions, they have thirty-two 'thousand convicts; and in New 
York, wiu a population of two millions, they have about tfro^. 
thousand. Admitting that one half escaped conviction, thepQr«* 
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petratora of crime, may be estimated at one to five hundred of 
the whole population. 

What should be done with offenders afler conviction, and 
how society can best be protected from crime, are questions on 
which statesmen and philanthropists in the United States have 
bestowed much attention. In considering them, as in relation 
to most others regarding the principles of government, they have 
the advantage of European politicians, inasmuch as they have 
not so many and so long established pre-<»nceived notions to 
combat The system in general practice previous to the adop- 
tion of the American constitution, was confessedly bad. 

As early as the year 1787, Doctor Rush, and eminent physi- 
cian and philanthropist of Philadelphia, conceived the idea, and 
pressed upon the consideration of the public, the principle of 
lessening the number of capital crimes, and mitigating the pun- 
ishment of imprisonment, by rendering it less injurious to the 
offender, and less expensive to the public. His views on the 
first point were warmly seconded by the societv of friends, a 
very respectable portion of the citizens of Fhiladelphia, who be- 
lieve that the punishment of death ought not to be inflicted. In 
accordance with his opinion relating to imprisonment, the Wal- 
nut street prison in Philadelphia was placed upon the footing of 
a penitentiary, some years aflerwards, and a portion of state 
convicts sentenced to hard labor therein* They were kept un« 
der a strict surveillance, taught various trades, and made to 
practice habits of industry, by which they might afterwards, ac- 
quire an honest subsistence. 

About the same time the criminal code of Pennsylvania was 
revised, and a considerable additional number of oiiences made 
punishable by confinement in this prison, which first assumed 
the name and character of a penitentiarv, that is, a place of re- 
formation as well as of punishment The fare of the convicts 
was coarse but wholesome, and they were made to earn their 
living. This was a great improvement upon the scheme which 
Pennsylvania had formerly adopted, that of compelling them to 
work on the public ways. This plan, copied from some Euro- 
pean nations, was liable to many objections. It afforded oppor-^ 
tunities for escape ; it required an expensive guard ; the convicts, 
chained to wheel-barrows, presented a disgusting public specta- 
cle, and exposed them to infamy. Afler a short trial, this plan 
was abandoned by the state, and that of prison labor substituted. 
The first experiment was a great improvement upon the old sys- 
tem, but w^ imperfect The prisoners were lodged and fed 
together. The old and experienced offenders had ^undant fa- 
cihties to corrupt the young, and all had opportunities to form 
associations for future crime. 

Other States observing the good effects as well as the imper- 
fections of the Pennsylvania system, set about revising their 
criminal codes, and adopting its principal features with impor* 
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tant improvements, the principles of which were, confinement 
in solitary cells when not at labor, receiving their food also in 
their cells, and a prohibition of any conversation when together, 
strictly enforced. This plan has been adopted in several states, 
and the convicts made to yield a revenue, instead of being an 
expense to the government It has been found, however, to be 
impossible to prevent all intercourse between the prisoners when 
at work togetner. Notwithstanding the utmost vigilance, ac- 
quaintances would be formed, and plans of future mischief de- 
vised. Pennsylvania perceiving the imperfections of her first 
improved plans, resolved to that of entire solitary confinement, 
day and night, without labor and without intercourse with any 
human being. This wsu3 found to be a punishment so severe, 
that the system could not endure it but for a short period, with- 
out producing weakness, distraction or death. The imperfec- 
tions of all these plans have been thought to be removed oy the 
one recently adopted in the eastern penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia. In this prison, situated on Cherry hill, in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, separate cells of eight by twelve feet, with a 
court yard of the same dimensions, are provided for each pris- 
oner. 




Penitentiaiy, Philadelphia. 

The cells are so constructed as to exclude all intercourse be- 
tween the inmates of each. On being brought to the prison the 
convict is furnished with a decent prison dress, and numbered 
with the number of the cell appropriated to him, and is never 
known within its walls by any other appellation, and never al- 
lowed to go out side the yard attached to his cell, until the ex- 
Eiration of his term. The court before which he was convicted 
eing supposed to have done its duly, no inquiry is made in re- 
lation to nis sentence, except as to the length or the time of his 
confinement The convict is furnished with a bible, and with 
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the means of keeping himself and his habitation free from filth. 
The cells communicate with a space or corridor, from which the 
prisoners are fed, and where religious services, adapted to their 
condition, is performed pn the Sabbath in their hearing. Their 
coarse, but wholesome fare, costs about seven cents per day. 
Their labor consists principally in weaving and shoe-makings, 
with several other kinds of hand^ craft. Punishment for any- 
refractory behavior consists principally in a deprivation of lahor, 
and sometimes with a diminution of fare. 

It is evident that this system cannot be so productive to the 
state, as would be the joint labor of the convicts ; but from the 
report of the inspectors, it appears that the labor performed in 
the cells has defrayed all the expenses of the year 1832, except 
the salaries of the officers. They express a confidence that 
when the system is in full operation it will do that also. At 
the expiration»of his term, the prisoner is furnished with a de- 
cent dress, and a small sum of money, to convey him to his 
hsme, or to some retreat where he may begin a new life. 

State of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 
The system has been in operation in this prison about eleven 
years. The cholera of 1832, which raged with great fury in 
the Aroh street prison, did not reach this. The condition and 
the fare of the prisoners is considered as conducive to health. 
The beneficial results expected from this establishment are, 

1st That it will be a terror to evil doers, solitary confinement 
being a punishment the most dreaded. 

2d. The reformation of the offender, by giving him religious 
instruction, and an opportunity for the full operation of con- 
science. 

3d. The preventing of all communication, and further cor- 
ruption of manners, necessarily attended on any mode of collec- 
tive imprisonment 

' 4th. Enabling the discharged convict to begin life anew, with- 
out the public's having any previous knowledge of his bad 
character. 

It need not be remarked, that whether the state gains or loses 
a small sum by its convicts, is a matter of no consideration, 
compared with the other objects of criminal jurisprudence. So 
well satisfied have the legislature of Pennsylvania been of the 
superior excellence of this system, that they have appropriated 
$130,000 to complete the building of the eastern penitentiary ; 
and $60,000 to place the western on the same footing. The 
legislature of the state of New Jersey, at their session in 1832, 
passed an act directing the erection of a state prison on the same 
principles. The experiment has thus far been successful. 

The employment of state prisoners in the mechanic arts, has 
occasioned a complaint from persons engaged in the same busi- 
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ness, in several of the large cities, that it cheapens the articles 
of their manufacture to that degree, that they are unable to 
meet the competition in market They also complain that th^ 
convict is taught a trade at the expense of government, which 
has cost the honest mechaliic a long and expensive apprentice- 
ship, with whose afler labors he also has to contend, and with 
whom he may be obliged to associate. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that the interests of this large and useful class of citizens 
should interfere with a great public object Their representa- 
tions will no doubt receive a candid examination by tne legis- 
latures to whom they may be addressed. 

Disposition of Prisoners before trial. One defect, how- 
ever in the criminal jurisprudence of the country, 'seems not yet 
to be provided for. Weeks, and sometimes months, intervene, 
between the apprehension of a prisoner and his trial, during 
which, several are usually confined together, exposing them to 
all the dangers of contamination. It is a humane maxim of the 
law, that every person is to be deemed and treated as innocent, 
until proved guilty in a court of justice by legal testimony. It 
is, however, an acknowledged fact, that a majority of the ac- 
quittals arise from the failure of testimony, rather than from the 
absence of guilt Solitary confinement, with every accommo- 
dation consistent with the safe keeping of the prisoner, would 
seem to be the proper mode during this interval. In the rare 
instances where an innocent person is arrested and held to trial, 
he would prefer such a confinement to an association with real 
offenders ; and as to others, it is but an earlier commencement 
in a mitigated form, of a salutary discipline. 

Houses of Refuge. Nearly allied to the penitentiary sys- 
tem, and as a branch ef it, is the establishment of houses of 
refuge, an institution which has recently grown up in the prin- 
cipal Atlantic cities. A house of refuge is a prison or place of 
confinement, with a yard to a considerable extent, secured by an 
outer wall. It is designed for vagabond children, subsisting by 
beggary in idleness, and poverty, and who may not have been 
convicted of any specific crimes, and also for juvenile convicts. 
Both descriptions abound in large cities ; their haunts are the 
nurseries where older offenders have received the rudiments of 
their education. Any thing which goes to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of children of this character, has a powerful effect upon the 
well being of society. The police magistrates have a discretion- 
ary^ power of sending them to the houses of refuge without limit- 
ation of time, leaving it to the discretion of the managers to dis- 
charge each individual whenever in their opinion his own good 
will justify it The children are received and placed under the 
direction of a superintendent, and a competent number of assist- 
ants. Their time is divided between laoor and schooling. A 
reasonable portion of it is employed in learning and practising 
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useful trades ; and the residue in school, where they are instruct- 
ed in the rudiments of knowledge, and in morals, and reli^on ; 
they are furnished also widi proper Sabbath instruction. At a 
suitable time they are discharged from the house of refuge and 
apprenticed out The managers always prefer sending them at 
a distance from their former haunts in the city. 

These institutions are the ofispring of private charities, more 
or less aided by legislative grants. It is difficult to find an ob- 
ject on which charity can be more beneficially bestowed; or to 
assign a satisfactory reason why they have been so sparingly 
fostered by state legislatures. 

Report of French Coimissi oners. The American peni- 
tentiary system, which has gradually grown up to its present 
condition, has attracted the attention of the philanthropists and 
legislators of Europe. Malte Brun speaks of it in 1836, as it 
existed in its imperfect state, in Walnut street prison, in Phila- 
delphia, in terms of high commendation. The French govern- 
ment have lately commissioned two distinguished citizens, G. 
de Beaumont and A. de Tocqueville, counsellors of the Royal 
court at Paris, to visit the penitentiaries of the United States, 
and report upon their condition, principles, excellencies, and de- 
fects, with a view to ameUorate the penal code of France. 
These gentlemen spent a year in the United States, on the bu- 
siness of their mission, visiting the principal penitentiaries €uid 
houses of refuge, and informing themselves of their condition, 
character, and the principles upon which they were founded. 
They returned to France towards the close of the year 1832. 

In their report, they acknowledge with gratitude the facilities 
accorded to tnem in prosecuting their inquiries, and speak in 
high terms of the penitentiary system, including houses of re- 
fuge, giving the preference to the plan of the eastern peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania. They recommend adopting the system 
in France, with some improvements, in preference to the trans- 
portation or any other disposition of their convicts. This re- 
port has been translated and published at Philadelphia, cTonsti- 
tuting, with its accompanying documents, a volume of three 
hundred pages, and forming one of the best treatises upon the 
subject 

Imprisonment for Debt. The principles which are gaining 
ground in relation to imprisonment for debt, should be noticed 
as another instance of modem improvement, originating in the 
United States. Heretofore, the unfortunate debtor who was un- 
able to meet his engagements, has been treated as a criminal, 
and subjected to a punishment of a most severe kind, that of im- 
prisonment for an indefinite period, at the will of his creditor. In 
some instances in the laws of the last century, provision has 
been made that his body might be assigned m service to the 
ereditor, which in case of a debt of any considerable amount, 
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would subject him to perpetual personal slavery. I^ all cases, 
where the debtor's property is exhausted, his imprisonment can 
only serve to distress him and his family, and to deprive society 
of his labor. It is sometimes done in the hope of extorting pay- 
ment from his friends, an illegitimate object. In most cases, 
imprisonment is attended with less as well to the creditor as 
the debtor. The modem prevailing sentiment on this subject 
/By that the mere inability to par a debt is not criminal, nor m it 
any evidence of guilt ; that it often arises from accident, or cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the debtor; that laws there-: 
fore, which subject him to imprisonn^ent at^he will of the credi- 
tor, are wrong in principle, and inefficacious in producing the 
desired object; and that the only correct course of leffislatioEis 
to give the creditor every facility to avail himself of iBe proper- 
ty of his debtor. , 

In accordance with these views, in some of the States im- 
prisonment for debt, unaccompanied with fravd, is wholly abol- 
ished, and in most, or all of the others, the debtor's body may 
be liberated on his delivering up his property fop general disln- 
bution among his creditors. 

One important result is, that credit "^ill be given only to the 
property of the person seeking it, or to his character for indus- 
try and integrity. From facts^*slee^tained by recent examina- 
tions, it appears that the costs which creditors have subjected 
themselves to, in procuring the imprisonment of their debtor^, 
has much exceeded the amouni of collections thereby enforced. 

^ i» 

American improvements extending to Europe. Four great 
principles of civil policy have had their origin in the United 
States. One, that government derives its powers from the peo- 
ple, to be exercised for their good. A second, that government 
should not interfere with the consciences of the people in rela- 
tion to their religion, or exclusively patronize or support any 
one system. A third regards the penitentiary system, and tilie 
fourth the abolishing or ameliorating imprisonment for debt 

It is one of the important results of the extended commercial 
intercourse between nations, that they thereby become acquaint- 
ed with each others imprdvements in every thing which relates 
to Hie well being of society. These principles, so important to 
human happiness, are gradually making their way in Europe, 
some of them against ^powerful prejudices and combinations, 
but in all, the progress is onward. 
31 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Relation of the States to the Federal gocemmerU, Maine. Its bound- 
aries. Number •of inhabitants. Ms constitution. Us Twrtkem 
bou,u'.ury. New Hampshire. Its climate. Longevity of its in- 
habits at $, Con^itution. White mountaiihs. Education, Dart- 
mouth colleges its origin and present condition. Vermont. Rs 
con$tiiution. Council of censors. Colleges. Different claims on 
its ttrritory. Green mountain hoys. Ethan Allen. Anecdotes of 
hivi. Massachusetts. Its commerce; manufactories; fisheries. 
Edurafion. Colleges. Landing of the Pilgrims. Their constUu- 
Hon. Salem witchcraft. Constitution; its provisions as to reli- 
gion. Numbers of each House. Destruction of the tea. Battle of 
Leu in u ion. hUemal improvements. Rhode Island. Its first set- 
tlewuit. Education. Brown University. Connecticut. Its popu- 
lation. First settlement. Constitution; the appointing power, 
Yale CoUege. Us origin^ and present condition. Other literary in- 
stiti'ions. Asylum for the deaf and dumb. School Fund; its ori- 
gin, a mounts and present condition. Its management. Prin>cipl€S 
ofdi.^tribution; improvement in its application. Internal improve- 
ment %. Farmington canal. Rail Roads. New York. Its west- 
ern sirt ion. . SaU Springs. Its constitution. Exclusion of clergy- 
men from civil ofice. Safety Fund banks. Education. Colleges. 
Asylums for deaf and dvmJb. Canals. RaU Roads. City of New 
York ; the great fire. Aaron Burr. Anecdotes of his contest for 
the Presidency of IBOl. Duel with Hamilton. His treasonable 
projrris. Trial and acquittal. New Jersey. Its constitution, 
Collf.isrs. Common education. Canals. RaU Roads. Chief tovms. 
Pe'nnsulvania. Its constitution. Colleges. Common education. 
Internal improvements. Route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
Amount of state debt^ and expenditures for Internal improvements. 
Private enterprizes. Coal mines; when and how discovered^ and 
brmiiikt into use. Philadelphia. Its population. Fairmount water 
works. Gerard^s benefactions. His college. Pittdturg. Braddock's 
fieldi Grant of Peivnsylvania to William Perm, Ariecdotes of him. 

Relation op the States to the United States. In con- 
sidering the condition of the several States, it should be borne 
in mind that they are sovereign and independent communities 
or nations, in every thing relating to their internal concerns, and 
in every thing in which they have not surrendered a portion 
of this sovereignty to the General Government, by the Feder- 
al constitution. Wherever this is done, the people, the state 
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authorities, and the United States collectively, are bound to 
yield obedience so far as the provisions of the constitution de- 

inand it. 

1 

Maine. Maine is the northeasternmost state in the Union, 
and is bounded north and east by the British possessions, south 
by the ocean, and west by New Hampshire, extending from 43 
to 48 degrees north latitude, 225 miles in length, and 185 i»> 
breadth, comprising thirty three thousand square milef of terri- 
tory and 501,793 inhabitants. Its enrolled militia amounts to 
46,338. Its principal exports are lumber and fish, amounting 
annually to nearly a million of dollars. The northern section 
of the state, being a mountainous country, and in ahigh latitude, 
is covered half l£e year with snow ; its valleys are ^rtile, and 
vegetation rapid during the short summers. 

Until 1820, Maine formed a part of the state of Massachu- 
setts, when, with the consent of both sections, it was formed in- 
to a separate state, and admitted into the Union. Its population 
averages twelve to each square mile of territory. Its constitu- 
tion, formed in 1819, contains no distinctive features. The 
right of suffrage is vested in all male citizens of twenty-one 
years of age and upward, not excluding blacks. The legisla- 
tive and executive oranches are elected annually. The politi- 
cal year commences on the first Wednesday in I anuary. The 
governor has a qualified negative on the acts of the legislature, 
similar in principle to that of the president of the United States. 
He has a council of seven persons, chosen by the legislature in 
joint ballot ; and the appointment of all officers, judicial and ex- 
ecutive, with their advice. The judges hold their offices during 
good behavior, with the salutary provision, that the tenure does 
not extend beyond the age of seventy. The constitution is 
prefaced by a bill of rights, designed to secure the people from 
being oppressed by their rulers. 

Commerce. Maine enjoys great facilities for commerce. A 
long line of coast is indented with bays, abounding with excel- 
lent harbors. The principal bays are Casco, Penobscot, Ma- 
chias, and Passamaquoddy. Its principal rivers, Penobscot and 
Kennebec, penetrate far into the interior, affording an easy trans- 
portation for its lumber and other productions. The river Ken- 
nebec is noted for being the scene of one of the most ex|raordi- 
nary expeditions of the revolutionary war. By this river, Arnold 
undertook to penetrate a wilderness of three hundred miles, to 
surprise Gluebec. He accomplished the journey in the months 
of October and November, 1775, but with a force so enfeebled, 
that the main object failed. 

The principal commercial city is Portlan4, formerly Falmouth, 
standing on a peninsula at the head of Casco bay, 110 miles 
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northeast of Boston. It has a population of 15,218 inhabitants. 
This town, the oldest in the state, was baroed by the British in 
1775, but so far from having the effect of intimidating the inhabi- 
tanlB^ it excited thefr keenest resentment, and that of the whole 
country. Maine has fifbr banks, with a capital of $4,959,000. 
Bills in circulation, $2,036,640. Specie on hand, $303,605. 

Its Lfterart Institutions. Its principal literary institu- 
tions are Bowdoin college at Branswick, founded in 1794 ; num- 
ber of students one hundred and fifly. Waterville, a baptist in- 
stitution, founded in 1820, number of students fifly-five. Maine 
Wesleyan Semiaary, founded in 1825, at Readfield, in the county 
of Kennebec, designed to educate young men of the methodist 
dflhomination, for the ministry. U is in part a manual labor 
school; employment sufficient to defray the expenses of board 
beine fumisheid for sixty students. Tjie whole number is one 
huiiu*ed and forty-three. There are also numerous academies. 
Each town is bylaw required to raise a sum equal to forly cents 
to each inhabitant, for the support of free common schools. 

The first newspaper publisned in Maine, was in 1785. 

Contested Boundary. The state of Maine bordering on 
two sides on the British possessions, its boundaries have been 
the subject of unpleasant controversies, yet unsettled between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

New Hampshire. New Hampshire adjoins the state of Maine 
on the east, and is separated from Vermont by Connecticut river 
on the west. It extends from the Atlantic to uie southern border 
of Lower Canada, a distance of 168 miles; its greatest breadth 
is 90 miles, containing an area oi' 9491 square miles, and 284,- 
674 inhabitants, being twenty-three to each square mile of ter- 
ritory. Its enrolled militia amounts to 27,144. 

The constitution of this state, as revised and amended in 1792, 
varies in no important principle from those of other States. 
The executive and legislative departments are annually elected, 
and commence their duties on the first Wednesday in June. 
Its inhabitants are principally agriculturists. Its soil is suffi- 
ciently fertile to yield a competent support to the industrious 
husbandman, but gives him no time to be idle. It borders but 
eighteen miles on the sea, and Portsmouth is its only harbor. 
The cUmate is subject to the extremes of heat and cold, and to 
great and sudden changes. The air is pure and salubrious. 
To their climate, and to their frugal and industrious habits, is to 
be attributed the remarkable longevityof its inhabitants. Win- 
ter usually commences in November and ends in April. 
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White Mountains. The white mountaina in the northern 
section of the state, are the highest in the United States east of 
the Mississippi. They are in latitude 44^, and distant from 




White Mountains. 

Portsmouth, in a northwesterly direction, eighty mile^. Their 
base is twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth. The five 
highest peaks are dignified wilii the names of the first five Pres- 
idents. The summit of mount Washington is 6234 feet, and 
its base 1770 above the level of the sea. One of the branches 
of the Connecticut, and the principal branches of the Merrimac 
river, have their sources in these mountains. Forest trees cover 
their sides, but vegetation decreases towards the top, and entire- 
ly ceases at some distance from the summit. They are covered 
with ice and snow ten months in the year. Though situated 
sixty miles from the ocean, at the nearest point, they are seen 




Gap, White Moantains, New Hampshire, 
at a considerable distance from the coast. The notch in these 
mountains is a natural curiosity. It is a narrow defile extend- 
31* 
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ing two miles in length between two clifis. The entrance of 
the chasm is formed by two perpendicular rocks, twenty-two 
ieet apart The mountain, otherwise a continued range, is 
here cloven asunder, opening a passage for the Saco river. 

Education. New Hampshire has no considerable funds for 
the support of common schools ; they are, however, well pro- 
vided for by taxes on the inhabitants, so that the children of the 
poor as well as the rich, enjoy their benefits. The sum annu- 
ally raised is ninety thousand dollars, to which is added the 
avails of a tax of one half of one per cent on the actual capital 
of the several banks in the state, amounting to ten thousand 
dollars, giving something more timn one dollar a year to each 
child of suitable age for schooling. 

Dartmouth College. Dartmouth college, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the east bank of Connecticut river, in the town of Han- 
over, in the northern section of the state, was incorporated in 
1769. A few years previous to that time, Eleazar Wheelock, 
a respectable clergyman of the congregational order in Con- 
necticut, formed a plan of educating Indians of the Mohegan 
tribe in that state, and qualifying some of the most promising of 
them for the ministry, believing this to be the most rational 
scheme of converting them to Christianity. For this purpose, 
he proposed to f^nd a college, devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of the Indians of this ana other tribes. Having partially 
educated several in his private school, he sent them under the 
charge of another clergyman to England, exhibiting them as 
specimens of the Indian character, and of what might be done 
by giving them a public education. His solicitations for con-< 
tributions to this object succeeded to liiat degree, that he was 
enabled to found a college and commence its operations in 1770, 
The place selected was then a wilderness, but in a few years 
became a flourishing and pleasant town. 

But few Indians ever received an education at the college ; 
one only of Doctor Wheelock's pupils became a preacher, and 
he soon lost his character by intemperance. The object of 
making learned men, and preachers ofthe gospel, or improving 
in any considerable degree the condition ofthe Indians, wholly 
failed. The institution, however, as a college for the education 
of American youth, flourished. Doctor Wheelock gave it the 
name of Dartmouth, in honor ofthe Earl of Dartmouth, one of 
its principal benefactors. Its founder officiated as president for 
the first ten years, and his son for the succeeding thirty. This 
institution, the only one in the state, now ranks among the first 
ofthe American colleges. The number of students is two hun- 
dred and twenty-one, being die fiflh in that respect in the United 
States. 

The number of banks is twentv-eight Capital, 92,939,000. 
Bills in circulation, $1,510,691. Specie on hand, $187,961. 
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Portsmouth is a considerable commercial town, and the only 
seaport in the state. Its number of inhabitants is 7,887. Con- 
cord is a pleasant inland town, Ibrty-five miles northwest of 
Portsmouth, on the Merrimac river, and the seat of government 
It contains 4897 inhabitants. 

Vermont. Vermont borders upon Lower Canada on the 
north, in latitude 45°, on lake Champlain and New York on the 
west, and Massachusetts on the south. Its breadth on the Cana> 
da border is ninety miles, and forty on the southern, and its 
length 150, containing ten thousand square miles, and 291,948 
inhabitants, being twenty-eight to the square mile. Its enroll- 
ed militia amount to 26,307. Its name, Vermont, or Green 
Mountain, is taken from a high range of hills which extend 
from CanadsL, through the states of Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, to the borders of the Atlantic. Their highest 
points are in this state, and nearly equally divide it into east- 
ern and western sections. It is entirely^ an inland and agricul- 
tural state. Its trade, serving only to supply the inhabitants with 
articles not produced or manufactured by themselves, is with 
Boston, Hartford, New York and Montreal; and being thus 
in different directions, has not been sufficient in any one, to lead 
to those improvements in rail-roads and canals for which other 
Btates have of late been distinguished. 

Its Constitution. By the constitution of Vermont, as 
amended in 1836, the supreme legislative power is invested in 
two co-ordinate branches, a Senate and House of Representa-. 
tives, both elected annually. The Senate consists of thirty 
members, each county being entitled to at least one, and the re- 
mainder are apportioned according to population j no person is 
eligible to tlie Senate unless thirty years of age. The House of 
Representatives is composed of one member from each town. 

Judiciary. " The judiciary powers are vested in a supreme 
court, consisting of five judges, chosen every year by the legis- 
lature ; in a county court consisting of three judges, chosen in 
the same manner, (one of the justices of the supreme court be- 
ing chief justice) who hold courts twice a year in their respect- 
ive counties ; and in justices of the peace appointed in the 
same manner," 

CoLLBGEs. Vermont has three colleges, one at Burlington, 
founded in 1791, called the University of Vermont. Number 
of students, 109. Another at Middlebury, foimded in 1800. 
Students, 167. And Capt Partridge's miUtary academy at Nor- 
wich, founded in 1834. Students, 57. 

Vermont, beinff an agricultural state, has few large towns. 
Bennington, Rutland, Middlebury and Burlington on the west, 
^nd BrattleboBough, Windsor and Woodstock on the east of 
the mountains, are the most considerable. Montpelier, near the 
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centre of the state is the seat of goverament, and contains 3725 
inhabitants. There are twenty banks in the state, with an aa- 
thorized capital of (^,200,000. 

Its Settlement, and Claims. The territory of Vermont 
was included in the grant of Charles the Second, to the Duke of 
York, and was claimed by the colony and State of New York 
as part of its domain ; and considerable quantities of land sold 
unaer authority of that state to individuals. The western 
limits in the original grant of New Hampshire were not defined ; 
but in settling 3ie southern boundary between that colony and 
Massachusetts in 1745, the line was run as far west as the west 
line of Massachusetts bordering on New York; and New 
Hampshire claimed that the same meridional line continued, 
constituted its western boundary ; thereby including the whole 
territory of Vermont Fort Dunmore was erected on the west 
bank of Connecticut river, as a defence against Indian incur- 
sions, and placed by order of the king under the governor of 
New Hampshire ; which seemed to strengthen the claim. The 
country was not sought after for settlement, until the war of 
1756 opened it to the view of the New England troops, a^ they 
passed through it on their route to Canada. Soon afler the 
peace of 1763, which terminated that war, a hardy race of veo- 
manry emigrated from New England into the territory. The 
governor orNew Hampshire made liberal grants at small rates, 
and tiie whole country was for some time known by the name 
of the New Hampshire grants. Some portions of it were taken 
up by settlers, claiming it as vacant, and without a grant from 
any authority. In the mean time, the state of New York 
claimed to extend jurisdiction over the whole, to the west bank 
of Connecticut river. In this manner, amd under these con- 
flicting claims, at the commencement or the war of the revolu- 
tion, there was on this territory a considerable, though sparse 
population, designated by the name of " Green Mountain boys." 

Ethan Alubn. One of the most distinguished among the 
early settlers, was Ethan Allen, an emigrant from Connecticut, 
a man of strong mental powers, but of a limited education. 
His principal characteristic was a fearless mind, which led him 
to pursue the objects of his choice, without consideration, and 
regardless of consequences. He placed himself at the head of 
the Qreen Mountain boys, and resisted the exercise of any au- 
thority over them, either by New Hampshire or New i oirk. 
Process in favor of New York claimants to obtain possession, 
was successfully opposed by arms. Liberal offers were made 
at the commencement of the war to induce them to join the 
British forces in Canada. These were rejected, and the Ghreen 
Mountain boys with their intrepid leader, took an active and de- 
cided part in favor of the revolution. Allen was appointed a 
brigadier general in the American service, and in May, 1775, at 
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the request of the legislature of Connecticut, undertook the 
reduction of Ticondero ja and Crown Point, two important for- 
tresses on the borders of Lake Champlain. For this purpose he 
collected a body of 230 Green Mountain boys, and at Castleton 
was joined by colonel Arnold, who had received a commission 
from the committee of safety of Massachusetts to raise a corps 
of men for the same purpose ; but failing to accomplish that ob- 
iect, he determined to proceed with the small force under Al* 
len. They arrived at the lake opposite Ticonderoga on the 
evening or the 9th of May, and having with great difficulty pro- 
cured boats, Allen landed eighty-three men on the other shore 
during the night. The day beginning to dawn, he was obliged 
to attack the fort before his rear could cross the lake. He ani- 
mated his soldiers with a harangue, which concluded with say- 
ing, " Green Mountaineers, I now propose to advance before 
you through the wicket-gate, but as it is a desperate attempt, I 
do not urge any one contrary to his will ; you that will follow 
me, poise your firelocks." Every firelock was poised, and in a 
few minutes, the fort with its garrison and valuable military 
stores was in possession of Allen. The same day he took pos- 
session of the other fortress, and shortly after captured a sloop 
of war, the only armed force on the lake. In the same summer 
he was twice despatched into Canada to engage its inhabitants 
to join the Americans. In his last excursion he formed the plan 
of taking Montreal, and for this purpose was accompanied 
by 110 of his Green Mountaineers, fie was attacked by a 
British force of 500 men, and with his whole party taken. He 
was immediately put in irons and transported to England, to 
be tried for high treason. He was treated with great severity 
on his passage, and threatened with the halter ; at the same time 
a commission and liberal proposals were offered him if he would 
join the king's service. They were rejected with indignation. 
Allen and thirty-four of his comrades were hand-cuffed and 
thrust into a hole twenty-two feet bv twenty. After a month's 
confinement in Pendennis castle, Allen was transported to Hal- 
ifax, and from thence to New York. After a confinement of 
nearly three years, he was exchanged as a prisoner of war, for a 
British colonel. 

Allen was a professed infidel, ^d adopted, as the foundation 
of his creed, the pagan system of the transmigration of souls 
into the bodies of the brute creation, assigning to himself that 
of a white horse, for his future residence. A circumstance, 
however, took place in the latter period of his life, which indi- 
cates that he professed these notions more from an affectation 
of singularity, than from a conviction of their truth. While 
sitting in his library, conversing with Dr. Elliot, he was told 
that his daughter was dying, and wished to speak with him. 
He immediately repaired to her chamber, followed by Dr. Elliot 
His wife was as distinguished for her piety, as Allen was for 
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his paganism. Both parents had instructed their daughter in 
their respective principles. As he stood hy her hednside, she 
thus addressed him : " Father, I am ahout to die, shall I helieve 
in the principles you have taught me, or shall I beUev^ in what 
my mother has taught me ?'' The question thus addressed to 
him greativ agitated him, and drew tears. AHer pausing a iew 
moments, he replied, " helieve what your mother has taught 
you." 

The inhahitantfl of Vermont, denying the jurisdiction of any 
state over them, formed a temporary government for themselves; 
and during the interval between the peace and the establishmeat 
of the federal constitution, stood aloof from all connection with 
the confederacy. In 1790, a compromise took plauje, by which 
the state of Vermont agreed to pay the New York claimants 
(30,000 ; and that state, together with the claimants under its 
grants, relinquished all further demands relating to the jurisdic- 
tion and soil In 1791 it was admitted into the Union, constita' 
ting the fourteenth state. 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts borders upon Vermont and 
New Hampshire on the north, on New York on the west, and 
Connecticut and Rhode Island on the south. Boston, its capi- 
tal, and the principal commercial city of New England, is 
in latitude 42^ 22' north. Its population is 93,383. It is 
situated on a small peninsula at the bottom of Massachusetts 
bay, at the mouth of Charles river. It has a spacious har- 
bor, of sufficient depth for the largest ships, and protected 
from storms by numerous small islands. Its principal pub- 
lic buildings are the State House, built of brick, situated in 
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the highest part of the city, and commanding an extensive 
view of* the country and bay ; Faneuil Hall, in which city 
meetings, and public assemblies for the discussion of political 
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subjects are held, a building venerable for its antiquity, and for 
being the place where resistance by force to the demands of 
Great Britain were first publicly advocated ; and the Massachu- 
setts General hospital. The most celebrated private building, 
is the Tremont house, built of grey stone, with a portico in 
'front, supported by fluted columns. This is one of the most 
elegant and commodious hotels in the United States. The 




State House, Boston. 

principal public square is the Common, which, with the mall, 
a gravelled walk which encompasses it, covers an area of fifty 
acres. It is shaded by elms, and surrounded by some of the 
most elegant buildings in the city. 

One mile north of the centre of Boston, and connected with 
it by a splendid bridge over Charles river, is Charlestown. 




Bunker Hill Monument 
Within this town is Bunker Hill, rising a considerable height 
firom the river. On this hill was fought one of the first and 
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BUMt celebrated battles of the revolution, where undiscii^ined 
American valor successfully contended with British veterans. 
A splendid monument has been erected on the ground, the 
ibuhdation stoae of which was laid June 17th, 1825, the fiAietb 
anniversary of the battle. On the seaboard are the flourish- 
ing and commercisd towns of Salem, New Bedford and New- 
burvport In the interior, Worcester, Northampton and Pitta- 

ExTCNT, Navigation Aifn FisacRiES. The length of the 
state from east to west is 180 mile& and breadth 90, containing 
16,000 square miles, and 737,699 inhabitants. 

Massachusetts, possessing an extensive line of coast, and a 
number of excellent harbors, is, next to New York, the most 
commercial state in the Union. By a late computation, the 
shipping owned by its citizens amounted to 435,000 tons ; being 
one fourth of the whole in the United States. The value ofita 
imports in 1839, was over nineteen millions of dollars. More 
shipping and seamen are engaged in the fisheries in this state, 
than in all the others. The fisheries are of three kinds; the 
whale, which is carried on in distant seas, by ships fitted gut 
principally from New Bedford and Nantucket The cod, 
carried on principally on the north-eastern coast of the United 
States, on the banks of Newfoundland, and on the coast of 
Labrador ; and the mackerel, confined chiefly to its own coasts. 
Of these, ihe first is altogether* the most important 

The land bordering on the sea is principally a barren sand ; 
the soil not furnishing the inhabitants with subsistence,^ they 
have sought it from &e ocean, and their enterprise has been 
amply rewarded. The war of 1812 suspended the fisheries, and 
induced capitalists to turn their attention to manufactures, to 
which the abundance of water power in various parts of the 
state was highly favorable. Numerous manufacturing estab-. 
lishments grew up, and have greatly contributed to the wealth 
of the state. Tnose of Lowell exceed any in the United 
States. 

Lowell. This village is situated at the junction o€ the 
Concord and Merrimac river8,»twenty-five miles north-westerly 
from Boston, was incorporated in 1826, and took its name from 
Francis Lowell, who was distinguished by his early and suc- 
cessful efforts in introducing the cotton manufacture into the 
United States. The water power in this place is produced by 
a canal from the Merrimac, one and a hadf miles in length, sixl^ 
feet broad, and eight feet depth of water. The entire fall is 
thirty feet, and the power estimated to be sufficient for fifly 
mills. The capital invested in the cptton manufacture, for 
which there are nineteen mills in operation, is estimated at five 
and a half millions of dollars. Tnirty-two thousand bales of 
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cotton, of three hundred pounds each, are annually manufac- 
tured, producing thirty-six millions of yards of cloth. For the 
raw material, the cotton manufactures of Lowell, estimating it 
at an average of eleven cents a pound, pay upwards of a million 
of dollars to the planters of the south. They employ six thou- 
sand laborers, of whom two-thirds are females, and whose wages 
. amount to upwards of a million and a half of dollars annually. 
A considerable capital is also vested in woollen factories. 
Lowell contains 20,796 inhabitants. i 
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" Harvard College. 

Harvard College. Harvard -College, at Cambridge, is the 
oldest, and most liberally endowed college in the United States. 
It was founded in 1638, ten years after the commencement of 
the settlement of the colony of Massachusetts. It takes its name 
from the principal donor. It comprises a department for under- 
graduates, and one for each of the learned professions. The 
legislative government is entrusted to a corporation consisting 
of the president, and six fellows, and a board of overseers, con- 
sisting of the governor, lieutenant governor, members of the 
council and senate, and speaker of the house of representatives 
ex-officio, and thirty elected members, consisting of an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen. The course of education 
requisite to obtain the degree of bachelor of arts, in this, as in 
the other American colleges, is completed in four years. Ip the 
theological school the term is three years, and the students are 
arranged into Junior, middle and senior classes. Tuition in thie 
school is furnished gratis, and further assistance given to the 
indigent The law school was established in 1817. The term 
of study required is three years for those who are graduates of 
some college, and five for those who are not Number of in- 
structors in the college is thirty, and of undergraduates, two 
hundred emd thirty-:three. It has a library of forty thousand 
32 
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volumes. There are two other colleges in the state, one at 
Williamstown, founded in 1793 ; number of students one hun- 
dred and twenty ; and the other at Amherst, founded in 1821 ; 
number of students one hundred and sixty-nine. 




AgahentColteffe. 

There is a richly endowed and flourishing theological sem- 
inary at Andover, with four professors supported by permanent 
(undB. The means of common education are provided at pub- 
lic expense, where the rudiments of learning are acquired from 
the same sources by children of all classes. 

Public Schools. There are about three thousand public 
schools in Massachusetts ; number of scholars 122,000. The 
tax raised for the support of public schools amounts to about 
5450,000. In 1839 over one hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
were produced in this state, the counties of Berkshire and Wor- 
cester each reusing about twenty-eight thousand bushels. The 
state bounty amounted to $9,280 14. 

Lanoing op the Pilgrims. The first settlement in New 
England was at Plymouth, thirty-six miles south-east of Boston, 
December 22d, 1620. The first written constitution of any 
country, was formed by these pilgrims previous to their landing, 
in the following words : " We do by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and of one another, covensmt 
and combine ourselves together in a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thougnt most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience." This instrument i^ 
signed by forty-one persons, and dated Nov. 11th, 1620. 
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Constitution. The constitution of Massachusetts, formed 
in 1780, contains a bill of rights consisting of thirty articles ex- 
planatory of two propositions ; one, that the people have a right 
to govern themselves by agents of their own choice ; and the 
other that their rulers shall not abuse their power. At tJiis 
period the descendants of the Puritans had not entirely divested 
themselves of the idea that the civil power should interpose its 
authority in matters of religion ; and by the bill of rights the 
legislature are empowered to compel provision for public wor- 
ship, and enjoin attendance thereon. The exclusive right of 
electing religious teachers is secured, and the citizen is allowed 
to choose the denomination for whose benefit his taxes are to be 
paid. The above provisions were repealed in 1833, and the 
connection between church and state is now, as it ever should 
be — dissolved. 

Massachusetts has had more than twice as many representa- 
tives in her legislature as any other state in the Umon ; her con- 
stitution wasapaended in 1836 so as to reduce the number about 
one third. 

Destruction op the Tea. This state took the lead in op- 
position to the measures of the British government which ter- 
minated in the revolution. The first opposition by force was 
the destruction of a cargo of tea in the harbor of Boston, March, 
1773, by a number of respectable citizens, disguised as Indians. 
In repealing the other duties, a nominal one, equal to about four 
cents on the pound, was reserved by the British Parliament on 
this article, for the purpose of preserving the general principle, 
of their right to tax the colonies. The citizens of Boston deter- 
mined that it should not be landed in their port, and after urging 
the consignee not to attempt it, and warning him of the conse- 
quences, emptied it into the ocean. At the same time, a gene- 
ral agreement was entered into throughout the country, to dis- 
continue the use of it entirely ; any violation of which was pun- 
ished by fixing on the offender the appellation of tory, and with- 
drawing from him the ordinary intercourse of society. 

The first blood was shed in the cause at Lexington, April 
17th, 1775, and the first continental army assembled at Cam- 
bridge in the summer of the same year. 

Internal Improvements. The first canal for the purposes of 
inland navigation, was constructed in this state. It is called 
the Middlesex canal, and opens a communication between Bos- 
ton harbor and the Merrimac river at Chelmsford, a distance of 
twenty-seven miles. The company was incorporated in 1789 ; 
and the work completed in 1808. The summit level is one hun- 
dred and four feet above the waters of Boston harbor, and thirty- 
two above the level of the river, at the place of its junction. Its 
breadth at the bottom is twenty feet, and depth of water three 
feet; it cost $528,000. 
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The Quincy rail road, constructed solely for the purpose of 
transporting granite from a quarry in Q,uincy to Neponsit river, 
which empties into Boston harbor, was the nrst attempt of the 
kind in the United States. From these small beginnings, io- 
temal improvements have progressed to a great extent, and the 
following rail roads have been built ; the eastern from Boston 
to New Hampshire line, distance, 38 miles; the Boston and 
Lowell, 26 miles; the Boston and Portland, from Wilming- 
ton to New Hampshire line, 20 miles in length; the Low^eil 
and Nashua, from Lowell to New Hampshire line, 9 miles ; the 
Boston and Worcester, 45 miles ; the western rail road from 
Worcester to West Stockbridge, 116 miles; the Boston and 
Providence, 41 miles ; the Taunton branch, from Mansfield to 
Taunton, 11 miles ; the Taunton and New Bedford, 20 miles ; 
the Norwich and Worcester, from Worcester to the Connecticut 
line, 20 miles. The canals in Massachusetts are the Middlesex, 
from Boston to Chelmsford, 27 miles; the Blackstone, from Provi- 
dence to Worcester, 45 miles ; the Hampshire and Hampden, 
from Connecticut line to Northampton, 22 miles. 

The banks in Massachusetts are one hundred and ten in 
number, with a capital of $34,630,000. 

Rhode Island. Rhode Island is bordered on three sides by 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and on the south by the ocean. 
It is the smallest of the United States in territory, being only 
filly miles in length and thirty in breadth. It contains one 
thousand three hundred and fifty square miles, and one hundred - 
and eight thousand eight hundred and thirty inhabitants, being 
eighty to a square mile. 

The state originally consisted of two unconnected portions, 
one called Providence plantations, settled in 1636, by Roger 
Williams and his associates, banished from Massachusetts on 
account of some peciiiiaritiee in their religious tenets ; and the 
other, the island of Rhode Island, first settled by William Cod- 
ington and his associates, in 1683. This island is the most 
pleasant, fertile, and densely populated of any on the Atlantic 
coast, and often called the Eden of America. The air is pecul- 
iarly salubrious and bracing. The heat of summer, and the se- 
vere cold of winter are tempered by sea breezes. It furnishes a 
delightful retreat for invalids from the southern and middle 
States, from the oppressive summer heats. The island is situa- 
ted in Narraganset bay, in latitude 41°, and is fifteen miles long, 
and three and a half broad, divided into three towns, Newport, 
Middletown and Portsmouth. It was occupied by the British 
during the greater part of the period of the revolutionary war, 
and suffered much from their ravages, having all its timber and 
fruit trees made use of for fuel. The harbor at the south end of 
the island, which spreads westerly before the town of Newport, 
is one of the best m the United States ; it has a safe and con- 
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venient entrance from the sea, and is sufficiently spacious to ac- 
commodate the largest fleets. It is defended by three forts. 

Providence. Providence, the largest town in the state, and 
the second in New England, stands at the head of the tide wa^ 
ters of Narragansett bay, thirty miles from the scei, and forty 
south-westerly of Boston, and contains a population of twenty-- 
three thousand one hundred seventy-one. It is ornamented 
with several elegant public buildings, the most distinguished of 
which are the first Baptist church, situated near the centre ; the 
Arcade, containing a number of stores ; Euid Brown Universily, 




Arcade, Providence. 

on a pleasant rising ground in the rear of the compact part of 
the town. This instijtution was founded in 1770, and talces its 
name from Nicholas Brown, one of its most munificent bene- 
factors. Its government is vested in a board of twelve fellows, 
eight of whom, together with the President, must be of the Bap- 
tist denomination ; and in a board of trustees consisting of thir- 
ty-six members, twenty-two of whom must be Baptists, five 
Friends, ^ve Episcopalians, and four CongregationaJists ; num- 
ber of students, one himdred and ninety-six; 

This state has more tonnage, and more capital engaged in 
commerce, and in manufacturing establishments, in proportion to 
its numbers, than any other in the Union. 

Rhode Island has sixty-two banks, with an authorized capital 
of $9,868,773. This state has adopted the principle of making 
the stockholders of their banks personally liable for the redemp- 
tion of their bills, and for all debts due from them. Their bilfs, 
though of very limited circulation, are in good credit 

Form op Government. This state is the only one which has 
no written constitution formally made and adopted by the peo- 
ple. The charter of Charles the second, granted in 1675, con- 
tains a form of government, by which the colouy and state have 
32* 
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been governed from that period to the present. Its legislative 
and executive officers are annually chosen by the people, and 
its judiciary annually appointed by the legislature. The annual 
salary of the governor is $400, and of the chief justice $650« 




First Baptist Cburcb, Providence, R. I. 

The judges of the court of common j^eas are paid by fees col- 
lectea ol the suitors. 

The charter contains the follo'wing provision, never before 
granted b)r royal authority to any subjects. 

" No person within the said colony at any time hereafter, shall 
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be any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in ques- 
tion, for any differences of opinion in matters of religion ; but 
that all and every person may from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, freely and fully have and enjoy his own and their 
judgments and consciences in matters of religious concern- 
ments, any law, statute or clause therein contained or to be 
contained, usage or custom of this realm to the contrary hereof, 
in any wise notwithstanding." 

Connecticut. The state of Connecticut borders on Rhode 
Island east, on Massachusetts north, on New York west, and on 
Long Island Sound south. Its average breadth is fifty miles, 
and length ninety, lying between 41° and 42° north latitude. 
It contains 4828 square miles, and 309,978 inhabitants, aver- 
aging sixty-four to a square mile. Its militia numbers 43,176. 
According to the census of 1790, the inhabitants then amounted 
to 237,946, giving an increase of 72,032 in fifty years, or 1448 
annually, being only one sixth of one per cent. This increase, 
small as it is, is principally owing to the establishment of seve- 
ral manufacturing villages. Many of the farming towns have 
had no increase. 

Connecticut has probably sent forth more emigrants to the 
west, in proportion to her population, than any other state. 
Could they and their descendants for the last forty years, be 
brought back an4 placed upon her soil, her population would be 
more dense than any country in Europe. 

The annual civirlist expenditure averages eighty thousand 
dollars, embracing all legislative, executive, and judiciary ex- 
penses, the support of state paupers, and appropriations to pub- 
lic buildings and institutions. This sum is less than the income 
of the school fund annually distributed among the people for 
the support of common schools. 

Its first Settlement. The Colony of Connecticut first set- 
tled in 1638, consisted originally of two distinct jurisdictions, in- 
dependent of each other, Connecticut and New Haven. Being 
without the limits of Massachusetts, and too small to attract the 
attention of the English government, they were left to mark out 
for themselves a system of civil policy, suph as in their opinion 
was adapted to their condition. Being strict puritans, and mis- 
taking the Jewish theocracy, as contained in the books of Mo- 
ses, as intended for other nations, they bottomed their early 
codes upon it ; but not bein^ at all designed or adapted to gen- 
eral use, as a system of civil government, the colonists in under- 
taking to modify it, produced a code, which, under the name of 
the blue laws of Connecticut, has been the subject of much 
animadversion. 

In 1662, the two colonies at their own request, and by a pre- 
vious mutual agreement, were united under a charter from 
Charles the second, containing a form of government by which 
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the afTairB of the colony and state have been conducted through 
the war of the revolution, and down to the year 1818. One of 
the articles of the compact provided that the general assembly 
should hold their sessions alternately at Hartford and New 
Haven ; and this provision was incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of the state. The granting of this charter was the first 
official notice taken of the colony oy the English government. 

Constitution. In 1818, the people of the state formed a 
written constitution, containing a form of government bottomed 
upon the principles of their charter, and similar in most of its 
provisions with those which had previously been adopted by 
other states. It contains a bill of rights, consisting of twenty- 
one articles, the object of which is to protect the citizens from 
the oppression of those whom they should select to manage 
their anairs. It professes to divide the powers of government 
into three distinct departments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, and to assign each to a separate magistracy. The legisla- 
tive department consists of two branches, each chosen annually. 
The governor and lieutenant governor are also chosen annual- 
ly, and a majority of the whole number of votes polled is neces- 
sary for a choice. If no choice is made by the people, the legis- 
lature are required to choose one of the two highest in number 
of votes. 

Appointing Power. In the distribution of powers to the 
several departments, the power of appointment is reserved to 
the legislative body. In this important particular, the constitu- 
tions of several States vest the appointing power in relation to 
such of the principal officers of the government as are not chosen 
by th^ peo^e, in the governor, assisted by the senate, or by an 
executive council. In the others this power is vested in the 
legislature. This has given rise to an interesting political 
question — which is the most safe and proper depository of this 
power ? 

In favor of the principle adopted by some of the States, in 
conformity with that of the Federal constitution, it is urged that 
the responsibility is greater, and appointments are more likely 
to be judiciously made ; that the governor, being sworn to see 
the laws faithfully executed, ought to have the appointment of 
the subordinate officers who are to be entrusted with their exe- 
cution ; that withholding from him this power, deemed an essen- 
tial prerogative of the supreme executive authority, lessens its 
dignity, removes all accountability, and leaves nothing but the 
shadow of an executive department ; that this power, vested in 
a numerous legislative body, cannot be exercised with that cau- 
tion necessary for its faithful discharge ; that such bodies, from 
the nature of their construction, are subject to popular influence 
and intrigue ; that the exercise of this power lessens their dig- 
nity, and diverts ^eir attention from the appropriate duties of 
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legislation ; and that it renders the constitution inconsistent 
with itself, for while it professes to separate the legislative and 
executive departments, and to assign to each a separate magis- 
tracy, it consolidates both powers in the legislative body. 

The reasons assigned for vesting this power in the legisla- 
ture, are, that it is too important to be trusted to a single per- 
son ; and that it savors too much of a monarchy, or an oppressive 
aristocracy. Thfe more operative reason may be mat the 
framers of the state constitutions expected to be legislators 
under them, and were unwilling to part with so important a 
prerogative. -% 

The governor of Connecticut has a nominal veto upon the 
proceedings of the legislature. All acts are to be presented to 
him for his approbation and signature : if he disapproves, he is 
to return the bill to the house where it originated, with his rea- 
sons, and if the bill is passed on reconsideration, by simple ma- 
jorities of both houses, it becomes a law, notwithstanding the 
governor's objections. 

Yale College. Yale college, one of the most distinguished 
literary institutions, and the one having the greatest number of 
students of any in the United States, is located in New Haven. 




Yale CoUege. 

It has ten principal buildings, pleasantly situated west of the 
public square, with a spacious yard in front. It was originally 
established in Saybrook, in 1700, and removed to New Haven 
in 1716. It derives its name from Elihu Yale, of London, a na- 
tive of New Haven, and governor of the English East India 
company, who was one of its principal benefactors. Its original 
design was to educate young men for the ministry, and for this 
purpose was placed under the government of a corporation con- 
sistmg of twelve clergymen of the congregational order, with 
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power to fill vacancies in their own body^. It continued in this 
condition, with very limited means, until about the year 1800, 
when the legislature made a considerable grant to the institu- 
tion, and with the consent of the corporation, added to its body 
^ the governor, lieutenant governor, and six senior assistants. 

Contributions have lately been made by 618 individvals, prin- 
cipaliv alumni of the college, to the amount of $107,000, which 
has placed its funds on a respectable footing. Number of in- 
structors are thirty-two, and number of students four hundred 
and thirty-eight The whole number educated from 1700 to 
1840 inclusive, is 5564, of whom 1406, or about one quarter, have 
been clergymen. The annual expenses, including instruction, 
room, and board, usually do not exceed $113, or $452 for the 
whole term of four years. Estimating the other expenses, in- 
cluding clothing, fuel, and contingencies, at two thirds of that 
sum, makes an aggregate of $752 for the necessary expenses 
of an education at Yale college. 

There is likewise a medic^ school connected with the col- 
, lege, having six professors and forty-five students. There is 
also a theological seminanr and a law school in the city. New 
Haven is also celebrated lor the number and excellence of its 
boarding schools, and smaller seminaries. The average num- 
ber of youth of both sexes, from abroad, residing at New Haven 
for the purposes of education, is computed at one thousand. 

Other Colleges. The other public literary institutions are 
Washington college, established at Hartford in 1826. This is 
an Episcopalian college ; it has nine instructors, and seventy- 
eight students. And 3ie Wesleyan university, a Methodist in- 
stitution, established at Middletown in 1831. It has nine in- 
structors, and one hundred and twenty students. 

These institutions are under the superintendence of their 
respective denominations, they are strictly literary, and open to 
the reception of all students. They have received the patron- 
age of the legislature, and are in a progressive and prosperous 
state. 

The nnmber of banks in Connecticut is thirty-one ; capital 
stock, $8,519,368. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum. There is established at Hartford 
an important institution, originating in private charity, for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. Until the establishment of 
this Asylum, their education had been neglected, being left only 
to such imperfect communication, confined to sensible objects, 
and carried on by signs, as those immediately connected with 
them were disposed to afford. In this institution they have been 
instructed to read and write, an4in the use of figures, and ena- 
bled to comprehend intellectual objects. This institution has 
received considerable aid from the state and general govern- 
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ments, and has been the parent of several others, and will 
probably lead to such provision as will furnish the whole of this 
unfortunate class with suitable instruction. 

School Fund. The state heis a fund appropriated exclusively 
to the support of common schools, the capital of which amounts 
to about two millions of dollars. It was obtained by the sale of 
"what is called the western reserve. The charter of Connecticut 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, covering a 
considerable portion of what now constitutes the states of 
New York, FennsylvaniEi, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The 
Ifight of the state to any territory beyond what now constitutes 
its western boundary, was always successfully controverted by 
New York and Pennsylvania, whenever it came in conflict with 
their possessions. In ceding to the United States its vacEuit 
territory, the eastern line of that cession was defined to be one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the western Une of Pennsylvania, 
leaving to the state of Connecticut a territory of one hundred 
and fifty miles in length from east to west, and the breadth 
of the state from north to south, containing five and a half 
millions of acres of what now constitutes the state of Ohio. 
The cession being accepted, Connecticut relinquished her claim 
to all intermediate territory, and appropriated five hundred 
thousand acres on the western border of the reservation, to com- 
pensate those of her citizens who had" suffered by conflagrations 
of the enemy during the war of the revolution. These were 
denominated fire lands. 

The residue, five millions of acres, was sold in the year 1795 
for $1,200,000, and the avails appropriated to the support of 
common schools. The fund now consists in the bonds of indi- 
viduals, secured by mortgage of double the value of the debt ; 
of bank stock, each bank being obliged to receive as stock 
untransferrable, such portion of the monies of the school fund 
as the manager thinks proper to place in it, not exceeding a 
certain per cent, upon its other capital ; and inlands which have 
been taken in satisfaction for debts when other property could 
not be obtained. The fund was first placed under the manage- 
ment of a board of three directors. It was soon found that such 
a board was much less competent to manage its affairs than a 
single individual ; it was then placed under the sole direction of 
a sElful manager, with a competent salary, payable out of the 
fund, who devoted his whole time to the object. Under such 
direction, the principal has accumulated sixty per cent., and semi- 
annual dividends have been made of all the collectible interest, 
to the school societies, in proportion to the number of children 
from four to sixteen years of age. 

Internal Improvements. The attention of the citizens of 
Connecticut was early directed to the improvement of their 
roads by means of turnpikes. Roads of this description amount 
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to upwards of a thousand miles, intersecting the state in every 
direction, and though generally not productive to the stockhold- 
ers, are of great public convenience. 

The Farmingto^ canal, extends from New Haven harbor to 
the line of Massafchusetts at Southwick, where it joins the 
Hampshire and Hampden canal, extending the navigation to 
Connecticut river, at Northampton. The whole distance is 
seventy-eiffht miles. The canal is thirty-six feet wide at the 
surface of the water, and has a depth of four feet water. 
Distance to Southwick, fifty-eight miles; lockage, 218 feet 
The basin at New Haven contains twenty acres. The canal 
was begun in 1825, and has cost six hundred thousand dollars ; 
averaging about ten thousand dollars per mile. 

The rail roads in Connecticut are the Norwich and Worces- 
ter, length 58 miles ; the New Haven and Hartford, length 36 
miles ; and the Housatonic, from Bridgeport to New Milford, a 
distance of 35 miles. 

The citizens ofConnecticbt are not engaged in the European 
trade. A considerable commerce is had with the West Indies, 
principally from New Haven^ consisting of the export of live 
stock and provisions, and the import of Sie productions of the 
sugar cane and coffee tree. The whale fishery is carried on 
from New London and Stonington. 

Manufactories in cotton and woollen are established to a 
considerable extent, principally on the waters of the Quinne- 
baug and Shetucket; and iron foundries in the western section 
of the state. 




New Haven Park and Churches. 



The most considerable cities are Hartford and New Haven ; 
the former pleasantly situated on the west bank of the Connecti- 
cut river, at the hesui of sloop, navigation, fifty miles from its 
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mouth ; population, 9,468. The latter, at the head of a bay 
extending four miles up from Long Island Sound ; population 
12,960. The cit^ ifi laid out in squares ; jthe centre one ifi 
reserved for public purposes ; one half for a walk, and the other 
for public buddings. 

New York. The State of New York extends from the 
Atlantic ocean to the border of Lower Canada on lake Cham- 
plain, three hundred miles ; and from Niagara river to the west 
line of the etate of Massachusetts, three hundred and forty 
jniles ; coiataining an area of forty-five thousaad square miles ; 
and a population of 2,429.921, averaging fifty-four to the square 
mile. The real estate estimated in the year 1836, for the pur- 
pose of taxation, amounted to $539,756,874 ; and the personal 
estate, to $127,639,486. Number of miUtia in 1S40, 162,172. 

Its Western Section. The country west of Albany is a 
high, rich, table land^ its summit being seven hundred feet 
above the level of tide water at Albany ; from this table, the 
waters flow northerly into the St Lawrence, southerly into the 
gulf of Mexico, W means of the Alleghany river, a branch of the 
Ohio ; into the Chesapeake bay by the Susquehanna; into the 
Delaware bay by the Delaware river ; and into New York bay 
by the Hudson. This country, during the revolutionary war, 
and for some years after, was inhabited by the Six Nations of 
Indians, the most powerful and warlike of any in the northern 
4section of the United States. They were under British influ- 
ence, and carried on a destructive warfare against the frontiers 
of New York and Pennsylvania. It then constituted one ccfunty, 
called Tryon, embracing only a few whit« inhabitants, princi- 



pally settled on the flats of the Mohawk river. 

The whole country, with the exception of some reservations, 
has been obtained after the American mode of purchasing Indian . 
titles, and now contains nearly a million of inhabitants. Th^ 
great body of these tribes have migrated to the west, or become 
extinct The rights of those remaining on the reservations have 
for the most part been respected. On a question before the 
43upreme court of New York relating to these Indians, for acta 
done on the reservations, the court held jurisdiction, on the 
ground that the Indians, from their reduced number and condi- 
tion, had ceased to be a political community. 

On the northern section of this territory, and near lake Onta- 
rio, are the Onondaga €alt springs, at which a million and a half 
bushels of salt are annually made by evaporation and by artifi- 
cial heat They are owned by the state, and rented with the 
privilege of getting fuel from the state lands reserved for that 
puipose, at a certain rate per bushel. There appears to be no 
Emit to their productiveness but the want of fuel £ vapor atioa 
by natural means has lately been resorted to with success. A 
33 
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communication with the springs is opened to the Erie canal, by 
means of a side cut, which gives to this salt a greatly extended 
market 

Its Constitution. The constitution formed in 1821 provides, 
that there shall be a house of representatives chosen annually 
by counties, and a senate chosen once in four years, and classed 
in such a manner that one fourth may be annually renewed ; for 
the choice of senators the state is divided into eight senatorial 
districts, to consist of contiguous counties, and as nearly equal 
as may be, each of which are to select four senators. The gov- 
ernor IS elected biennially, and has assigned to him the appro- 
priate duty of appointments, with the advice and consent of the 
senate. He has a qualified negative upon the acts of the legis- 
lature. Judges hold their offices during good behavior, but not 
beyond the age of sixty. This restriction operates to deprive 
the state of the services of its judges, between the ages of sixty 
and seventy, when, as a general rule, they are best qualified to 
discharge judicial duties. 

The political year commences on the first of January, and the 
legislature meets on the first Tuesday. The constitution guards 
against executive influence on the legislature, and intriguing for 
office among its members, by a ];)rovision, that " no member of 
the legislature shadl receive any civil appointment from the gov- 
ernor and senate, or from the legislature, during the term for 
which he shall have been elected." It also guards against the 
influence of the clergy in civil aflairs, by disfranchising the 
members of that profession. The article is in the following 
terms: "whereas the ministers of the gospel are by their pro- 
fession dedicated to the service of Grod, and the care of souls, 
and ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their func- 
tions ; therefore no minister of the gospel, or priest of any de- 
nomination whatsoever, shall at any time hereader, under any 
Eretence or description whatever, be eligible to, or capable of 
olding any civil or military oflice within this state." 

The assent of two thirds of the members elected to each 
branch of the legislature, is requisite to every bill appropriating 
public money for local or private purposes, or for creating, alter- 
ing, or renewing any corporation. The tolls on the Erie and 
Champlain canals, the duties on the manufacture of salt, and 
certain other items of revenue, are inviolably pledged for the 
payment of the canal debt, and until that is extmguished, they 
cannot be diminished. The constitution prohibits the legisla- 
ture from disposing of their canal property, or the salt springs, 
and from granting lotteries. 

Safety Fund Banks. The legislature of New York have 
adopted a new principle in relation to banks. By an act of 
1829, every bank thereafter to be chartered or renewed, is re- 
quired to contribute annually one half of one per cent on its 
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capital, to constitute what is called a mutual safety fund, the ob* 
ject of which is to provide for the payment of the debts of such of 
them as should become insolvent These banks and the fund 
are placed under the supervision of commissioners appointed by / 
the state, to whom they are to make annual reports of their 
condition. 

The principle of making one corporation or joint stock com- 
pany accountable for the debts of another with whom it has no 
connection, and over whose conduct it has no control, is a novel 
experiment in legislation. It is expected that the safety fund 
banks will be compensated for this contribution, in the greater 
credit and consequent more extensive circulation of their bills. 
The number of banks subject to this regulation is ninety. 
Whole number of banks in the state, ninety-six. Capital, 
#36,801,460. 

In 1838 a law was psissed, which is usually called the " Gene- 
ral Banking Law," which authorizes any person or association 
who deposit with the comptroller of the State, United States 
stocks, or the stocks of any State, to issue bills, (countersigned 
and registered by the comptroller,) equal in amount to the 
stocks deposited, such stocks to be equal to New York state 
stock, bearing five per cent, per annum. 

Or if preferred, one half the issue of bills can be based upon 
bonds and mortgages, bearing at least six per cent, interest, 
upon real estate* in the State of New York, provided such mort- 
gages be only on improved, productive, unincumbered, lands, 
worth independently of any buildings thereon, at least double 
the amount lor which they are mortgaged. 

On the first of January, 1839, the circulation of notes issued 
under this law amounted to three hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

This currency, chiefly in consequence of the depreciation in 
stocks, has not proved as valuable as the friends otthe law had 
hoped. 

Imprisonment for debt, as it respects citizens of the State, has 
been aboHshed; and citizens of other States, after a short resi- 
dence, may be exonerated by a process of insolvency, unless 
proved guilty of fraud in contracting debts, or in the disposition 
of their property to avoid payment. 

Education. Grpat exertions have been made by the legisla- 
ture td extend the benefits of education to all classes. The ap- 
propriations which have been made for this purpose have been 
frequent and liberal. There are six colleges in the State ; Co- 
lumbia, at the city of New York, founded in 1754. Number of 
students, one hundred and thirty-nine. Union, at Schenectady, 
founded in 1795. Students, two hundred and eighty. Hamil- 
ton, at Clinton, founded in 1812. Students, seventy-four. The 
Hamilton Literary and Theological College, at Hapiilton, 
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founded in 1819. Students, seventy-four. Geneva, founded ait 
Geneva, in 1823. Number of students, Ibrty-four. And the 
university of New York, founded in the eity in 1831. Number 
of students, two hundred and ninety-seven. The last is pro- 
jected on the broad scale of European universities, and is gov- 
erned by a council of thirty-two members, together with the 
mayor and four of the common coimcii of the city. It depends 
en private subscription for funds. 

Each town is divided into a suitable number of school dis- 
tricts, and each district is required by law to provide itself with 
a school house, furniture and fuel. There is an annual appro- 
priation to these districts from the school fund, according to the 
number of scholars from five to sixteen years of age, and the 
towns are required to raise by a tax a sum equal to that received 
from the fund. There are 10,769 school districts, and 572,995 
children who receive instruction. The amount of expense 
incurred by the public and individuals annually, for the support 
of common schools, is estimated at more man a mHlion of 
dollars. 

There are two institutions for the mstniction of the deaf and 
dumb ; one in the city of New York, and one at C^ajoharie. 

Meteorological reports are annually made from the principal 
academies, trom which it is ascertained that for the five years 
immediately preceding 1831, the mean temperature of the cli- 
mate in twenty different places was 48° Fahrenheit, and that 
the mean deptn of rain and snow water which fell annually at 
the same time and places, was thirty-eight inches. 

The clergy are generally supported by tibufr voluntary contri- 
butions of their respective congregations. 

The average annual salaries of the clergy axe estimated at 
«500. 

The first newspaper printed in the state, was in 1725. At the: 
census of 1790, New York was the fifth state in the Union as to 
numbers, containing 340,120 inhabitants, being about the twelfth 
part of the whole. At the enumeration of ISS), its numbers had 
mcreased five fold, containing about the fifth part of the whole 
free inhabitants of the United States, smd considerably more 
than any other state. In 1835, the population was 2,174,517. 
In 1840, 2,428,921. 

Erie Canal. The idea of connecting the waters bordering 
on the west of the state, with the navigable waters of the Hud- 
son at Albany, was early entertained. Public opinion vibrated 
for some time between a canal terminating at the eastern ex- 
tremity of lake Ontario, and one extending to lake Erie. The 
former would be but about hall* the distance, and require but 
half the expense, but the superior advantages of the latter soon 
led to a decision in itsYavor. 

The Erie canal owes its origin to the powerful and perseve- 
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ring exertions of De Witt Clinton. It was thought by mdny to 
be visionary, and far beyond the means of the state to accom- 
plish, and by way of derision it was called Clinton's big ditch. 
The first ground was broken July 4th, 1817. The first boat 
passed from lake Erie to the Hudson in October, 1825. Ite 
length is 363 miles ; breadth at the surface of the water, forty 
feet, at the bottom, twenty-eight ; depth of water, four feet ; 
698 feet of rise and fall by 84 locks, and cost seven millions of 
dollars. Amount of tolls collected in 184Q, $1,617,246. 

Champlain canal was commenced the same year, and under 
the same board of directors, connecting the waters of lake 
Champlain with those of the Hudson and the western lakes. 
It commences at Whitehall, and enters the Mohawk river at 
Waterford, opposite the Erie canal Length, 64 miles, of the 
same dimensions as the Erie canal ; rise and fall 188 feet by 21 
locks. Cost $1,179,871. 



Osv.egoX)anal, &c. Oswego canal connects the Erie canal 
with late Ontario at Oswego. Length, 38 miles j descent tp 
the lak«,-*t23 feet, by 14 locks. Cost $565,437. 

Cayuga and peneca canal extends from Geneva, on the Sen- 
eca lake, 'iC&>the Erie canal at Montezuma; distance 20 miles; 
descent 73 feet by 11 locks. Cost $236,804. 

Chemung canal extends from the head waters of Seneca lake 
to the Tioga river, a distance of 23 miles ; the Crooked lake 
canal is eight miles long, and connects the waters of the Crook- 
ed and Seneca lakes. 

The Chenango canal extends from the city of Utica to Bingr 
hampton, where it unites with the Susquehanna river; its 
length is 97 miles ; it was commenced in 1833, completed in 
1837, and cost $2,270,605. These canals have been constructed 
at the expense of the state, and are under the administration of 
its government. 

The most important canal undertaken by a private company, 
is the Delaware and Hudson, commencing at the head of tide 
water on the Roundout creek, three miles from the Hudson, and 
terminating at Honesville in Pennsylvania, opposite the mouth 
of Lackawaxen river ; length, 83 miles in New York, and 25 
in Pennsylvania ; began in July, 1825, and completed in Octo- 
ber, 1828. Its o^ect is to open a communication with the coal 
mines in Luzerne county, for which purpose a rail road has been 
constructed from the western termination of the canal to mount 
Carbon. The Black river canal jextends from Rome to Car- 
thage, 85 miles. The Genesee Valley, from Rochester to 
Olean, 119 miles. The Dansville branch, frcon Mount Morris 
to Dansville, 11 miles. 

Rail Roads. The Mohawk and Hudson rail road extends 
£rom Albany to Schenectady^ a distance of sixteen miles, and 
83* 
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afford* a commmiicatioii between the tide water of the Hudson, 
and the Erie canal. It was commenced in 1S90, and cost 
9600^000. The Saratoga and Schenectady rail road, is a conr 
tUHiation of this by another company, to the Saratoga Springs; 
length, twenty miles ; cost $ 1 50,000. 

The Ithaca and Owego rail road extends from Ithaca on the 
Cayuga lake, to Owego on the Susquehanna, twenty-nine 
miles. Cost »300,000. , ^ . ^ 

The Rensselaer and Saratoga rail road runs from Troy to 
the Ballston Spa, twenty-four and a half milea Cost $300,000. 

The Long Island rail road from Brooklyn to Hicksville, 
twenty-scVen miles. The Harlem, from New York to Harlem, 
eight miles. The Hudson and Berkshire, from Hudson to West 
Stockbridge, thirty-three mifes. The Catskill and Canajoharie, 
seventy-eight miles. The Utica and Schenectady, seventy- 
seven miles. The Syracuse and Utica, fi%-three miles. The 
Sjrracuse and Auburn, twenty-six miles. The Auburn stnd 
Rochester, eighty miles. The Tonawanda, from Rochester to 
Attica, forty-^e miles. The Buffalo and Niagara Falls^twenty- 
three miles. The Lockport and Niagara Falls, twenty miles. 

A company has been incorf)orated to construct a rail road 
from the Hudson, near the city of New York, through the 
southern iiet of counties in the State, to lake Erie, with a capital 
of tenmilKons; a second, with a capital ol three millions, for 
one between the cities of New York and Albany, on the east 
bank of the Hudson ; and a third, from Troy to the line of Ver- 
mont in the direction of Bennington. A considerable number 
of rail roads have been incorporated in this State. It is expect- 
ed by their advocates that they will in a great measure super- 
sede the further prosecution of canals, and very much reduce 
ihe business of such as are already made, where they come in 
competition. Nothing impedes motion on- a horizontal plane, 
but the friction between the moving bodies and the surface od 
which it is moved. Hence the desiderata for locomotion, are a 
smooth and horizontal surface, and a hard and polished surface 
of the moving body at the points of contact The friction of the 
moving body on such a surface is but little increased by its velo> 
city ; hence, a body possessed within itself of the moving force, 
can be carried forward with any speed which its directors choose 
to give it, with but little increase of the moving power. On 
these principles rail roads are constructed, and transportation 
effected on them, by means of steam, to a great extent, and with 
a velocity unknown to any. other mode ef conveyance. The 
. subject is in a state of rapid, improvement, and it can hardly 
now be estimated to what extent the ingenuity and enterprise 
ofmanwill carry it 

The great object of the internal improvements in the western 
section of the state, is to bring the produce of the counties bor- 
dering on the lakes, and rivers communicating with them, to the* 
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market of its commercial metropolis. This object is put at 
hazard by British enterprise in Upper Canada, producing the 
Welland and Rideau canals, by which an uninterrupted sloop 
navigation is effected from the shores of Michigan to the Atlan- 
tic ocean, by Montreal and duebec ; their government at Uie 
same time aiding the object, by admitting these productions to 
pass from the United States into Canada, and from thence to 
the West Indies and Europe, free of duty. By the Erie canal, 
the same productions require three shipments an^ freights to 
reach New York ; one at the port nearest their growth, and one 
at each end of the canal ; and when transported to foreign 
markets, are subject to a heavy impost. Tne mterchsuit then, 
with his capital, whose object is the shipment of these produc- 
tions to foreign ports, may always be found a resident in the 
Canadas. These circumstances have attracted the attention of 
the enterprising citizens of the western section of the state, and 
suggested the plan of a ship canal from lake Ontario, near Os- 
wego, to the Hudson, at Aloany. 

New York City. The city of New York at the southern ex- 
tremity of the state, in latitude 40° 42', is the commercial capi- 
tal of the United States. It stands at the head of the bay on 
Manhattan island, formed by the junction of the Hudson and 
East rivers, and a small stream issuing from the Hudson and 
running across the point to the East river. The island is fifteen 




View of New York Citjr. 

ijtelength from north to south, and its average breadth is 
one'^^a £dfmUes, containing the city and county of New 
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York, and containing 312,710 inhabitants. The bay of New 
York ie a large and ^autiful sheet of water spreading out be- 
fore the city, and extending sixteen miles to the narrows be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Long Island. It embosoms several 
fertile and pleasant islands, of which Staten Island is the prin- 
cip€d. The bay is sufficiently large to accommodate a thousand 
ships, and lias on its shallows, twenty-five feet of water. A 
beautiful view of this bay may be obtained from the battery, a 
spot of ground on the water side, reserved for the accommoda* 
tion of the public, and carefully kept in order, by the city au- 
thorities. Castle Garden on the battery was once a fort, but 
being no longer used as such, has been purchased by private 
individuall, and in the summer season has been opened as a 
promenade, and for the purpose of exhibiting fire works and 
other amusements. 




Caatie Garden and Battery. 

The revenue collected at the New York custom house, is 
more than half of what is collected in the United States. 

No city in the United States, and few in the world, possess 
greater advantages for commerce. The great line of canals 
communicating with the Hudson, concentrates the produce of 
an immense and fertile region in its bosom. To this emporium, 
the merchants from the shores of the Atlantic, the confines of the 
lakes, and the banks of the Mississippi, resort to dispose of 
their produce, and obtain supplies. Here, also, travellers con- 
gregate as the place of departure to every part of the world, 
attracted by the facilities afforded them of sailing at stated peri- 
ods. Regular packets sail four times a monSi to Liverpool, 
twice to London, and thrice to Havre. To every port of any 
importance in the United States, regular lines, staling at stated 
times, may be relied on. 
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The Great Fire. On the night of Wednesday, the 16th of 
December, 1835, the city of New York was visited by the most 
destructive conflagration knawn in this country. The fire broke 
out about nine o'clock, in Merchant street, in the triangular 
block formed by Wall, William, and Pearl streets. The 
weather was so intensely cold that the engines could not be 
worked with any decree of efficacy, and the wind blowing 
strongly, caused the names to spread witli fearful rapidity. It 
became evident that the fire could not be arrested unless by 
blowing up buildings; but as the law prevented powder from 
being kept in large quantities in the city, it was necessary to send 
to the Navy Yard at Brooklyn for an adequate supply; this 
was at length obtained, and was the principal means of subdu- 
ing the devastating element. The fire raged for eight hours 
with great violence, and fifteen hours elapsed before it was^ 
fairly got under in one or two places. 

Four hundred and thirty buildings were destroyed, including 
the Exchange in Wall street ; and the whole amount of proper- 
ty destroyed, was estimated at from seventeen to twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The city was taken possession of by the British, on the 14th 
of September, 1776, and retained by them as their principal 
station until the 24th of November, 1783, and was meir last 
military post on the Atlantic. The first enumeration of its in- 
habitants, on the return of peeuje, gave twenty thousand. Its 
increase to the present time exceeds ten fold. On the 4th of De- 
cember, 1783, at Francis' Hotel in this city. General Washing- 
ton took his final leave of his officers of the army, addressing 
them in the following terms : " with a heart full pf love and 
gratitude, I now take leave of you, devoutly wishing that your 
witter days may be as prosperous and happy as your former have 
been glbrious and honorable." On the 30th of April, 1789, h^ 
was here inaugurated president of the United States, and Con- 
gress at the same time commenced its operations under the con- 
stitution. 

Albany, the seat of government, is pleasantly situated on the 
west bank of the Hudson river, one hundred and fifty miles 
north of the city of New York, and near the head of tide water 
and sloop navigation. It is also near the junction of the 
Erie and Champlain canals ; and the place where the pro- 
duce of the west and north must be trans-shipped for the 
Atlantic 'markets, and the return merchandize placed on board 
of the canal boats. These circumstances render Albany and 
its vicinity a place of great and increasing business. Its popu- 
lation is 33,721. 

Thirty miles north of ^Ibany are the Saratoga springfs, cele- 
brated for thei> medicinal virtues. The Congress spring is the 
most noted. Its waters in great quantities are bottled and sent 
into various parts of the Union. It is a place of great resort 
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View of Albany. 

during the summer season, for invalids and fashionables. Few- 
visit them without improving their health and spirits. Steam 
boats in a few hours carry passengers from New York to Alba- 
ny, from whence rail road cars, with increased speed, convey 




Congress Hall, Saratoga. 

them to the springs, where they find excellent accommodations, 
and company in every variety. The town of Saratoga is mem- 
orable as being the place where the first British array under 
General Burgoyne, consisting of six thousand men, surrendered 
to General Gates, October 17th, 1777. 

The most important river in the eastern section of the state, 
is the Hudson. It rises in the mountainous country, near lake 
Champlain, and is joined bv the Mohawk fi^gm the west at 
Waterford ; from whence it tears on its waters the produce of 
the north and the west, to the city of New York, fii passing 
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Falisadoes, Hudson River. 

through the Highlands, which rise abruptly fifteen hundred feet 
from 3ie river, it presents a scenery highly picturesque. 

Aaron Burr. New York was for a considerable period the 
principal theatre of the political schemes of Aaron Burr. He 
began his career in the city with high prospects ; few persons 
exceeded him in talents, and none in a total want of political 
integrity. He was early placerf by the legislature of me state 
in the senate of the United States, where he distinguished him- 
self as the champion of opposition to federalism. In selecting 
candidates for the presidency of 1801, the parties were so nearly 
balanced, that a perfect union on their respective candidates 
was deemed necessary. The object of the republicans was to 
elect Mr. Jefferson ; and to secure the co-operation of New 
York, it was necessary to take Burr as his second. The consti- 
tution then required the electoral votes to be given indiscrimiui 
ately, for two candidates, for president and vice president, with- 
out designating the office designed for each. Jefferson and 
Burr had an equal and the highest vote, which devolved the 
duty on the house of representatives of designating one of the 
two for the presidency. Jefferson was the favorite of the repub- 
licans. Few persons of either party wished Burr to be presi- 
dent. He was able by intrigue to hold the choice of the house 
of representatives in check until the thirty-fifth ballot, which 
eventuated in giving the first office to Mr. Jefferson, and the 
second to Mr. Burr. . • * 

It soon became evident that Burr's political career in relation 
to the general government, must terminate with his vice presi- 
dency ; and thereupon he caused himself to be set up for the 
office of governor of the state of New York. Mr. Hamilton, a 
distinguished ftderalist, who had retired from public life, and 
was ^en an eminent counsellor in the city, expressed an opin- 
ion in a private letter to a friend, that Burr was an unsafe per- 
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son to be trueted with the officer to which he was aspiring. This 
letter, contrary to the wishes and without any agency of its 
author, found its way into a newspaper, and was made the oc- 
casion of a challenge from Burr to Hamilton, eventuating in the 
death of the latter. Burr absented himself from public view, 
for a short time. A bill of indictment was found against him, 
by a grand jury in the state of New Jersey, for^the murder ; it 
having taken place at Hoboken, in that state. * This bill has 
slept on the files of that court to the present time. At the next 
session of Congress, he appeared in the chair of the senate, and 
presided over Sie dehberations in the trial of the impeachment 
of judge Chase, one of the associate justices of the supreme 
court of the United States. The only point on which federalists 
and republicans ever united, was in a cordial hatred to Aaron 
Burr. His ambition by no means terminated with his office. 

He calculated that the federalists and the disappointed ex- 
pectants of office under Mr. Jefferson, would form a majority by 
which he could overturn the government, and place himself at 
the head of the nation. He found few or no advocates if this 
scheme. His next was to separate the valley of the Mississippi 
from the Atlantic states, and form an independent empire, of 
which he should be head, and New Orleans the capital For 
this project he found a number of advocates, and was able to 
raise considerable funds. Subordinate, and as a kind of cloak 
for his military preparations, and as a final resort, was the project 
of joining the disaffected in Mexico, and wresting that province 
from Spain. He had strong hopes of corrupting general Wil- 
kinson, commander of the United States troops, and engaging 
him and the army in his views. He failed also in this>project; 
his enlistments and preparations progressed slowly. Mr. Jeffer- 
son closely watched his proceedings, and caused him to be 
arrested and examined before a court in Kentucky, where he was 
discharged for want of proof A similar proceeding terminated 
in the same manner before a court in the Mississippi territory. 
Burr fled into the wilderness, and was again arrested in the 
neighborhood of Fort Stoddard, and conducted under a military 
escort to Richmond, where he was tri6d in the summer of 1807, 
on a charge of high treason, before chief justice Marshall. The 
treason specified in the indictment, was, levying war against 
the United States by assembling a military force ^t Blanner- 
hassett's island in the Ohio river, nearly opposite Marietta. 
Burr was severed hundred miles distant from that place at the 
time the treason was alleged to have been committed, collecting 
materials for some of his enterprises, but without any definite 
object Afler severed months spent in the trial, judge Marshall 
decided that Burr could not be criminally chargeable with the 
conduct of other persons, until the principals had lieen convicted, 
and excluded the testimony relied upon for the support of the 
prosecution. The jury returned a verdict, that ne was not 
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broved guilty by any testimony before them. He wag then 
bound over for trial for a misdemeanor before a court in Ohio; 
this prosecution was abandoned, and all further criminal process 
against him ceased. Afler this career, he returned to what he 
called "the dull pursuits of civil life," in the practice of law in 
the city of New Yorl^. He died on tihe 14tn of September, 
'1836^ in the eighty-first year of his age. » 

New Jersey. New Jersey is a peninsula between the waters 
of New York bay and the Hudson river on the east, and Dela- 
ware bay and river on the west ; one hundred and (rfxty-three 
miles in length, and fiily in breadth. It contains seven thousand 
five hundred square miles, and 373,306 inhabitants ; fifty to the 
square mile. Number of militia, thirty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy- one. Its constitution was JTormed July 2d, 
1776, while it was a province of Great Britain. It provides that 
the government of the province shall be vested in a governor, 
legislative council, and general assembly. The council and 
assembly to be chosen annually by the people, and the governor 
and judges, by the council and assembly in joint meeting. The 
governor to hold his office one year, and the judges seven. The 
governor has also the powers of a chancellor. 

Education. Princeton college is a flourishing institution, 
founded in 1746, under the government of a board of twenty- 
three trustees, of whom the^ goyernor f«r the time being is presi- 
dent. One half the members must be clergymen; numoer of 
students, two hundred and sixty-three. A theological seminary 
for the education of ministers for the presbyterian church, was 
established at Princeton in 1812, having twelve instructors, and 
one hundred and thirteen students. Rutger's college was es- 
tablished at New Brunswick in 1770. It has six instructors, and 
seventy-six students. 

Until a recent period, common school education has been 
greatly neglected in New Jersey. At a public meeting of the 
Iriends of education, in 1828, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare and publish information relating to schools, and the condi- 
tion of the people as to' common education. That committee 
reported eleven thousand seven hundred and forty-two children 
entirely destitute of instruction, and fifteen thousand adults who 
are unable to read ; and that in many towns more than one half 
of the children never attended any school The agent employ- 
ed by the American Bible society in distributing Bibles, reported 
that in eighteen families which he visited, none of the members 
^x)uld read. These facts collected and published, awakened the 
attention of the people to this subject. 

Ijni 1829, a law was passed appropriating $20,000 in smatt 

Barns, to such towns as would raise another sum equal to that 

aj^rtioned to them for the support of schools. A permanent 

4«;bool fund has also been provided whose capital ia now about 

34 
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$900,000. These exertions will, it is expected, place New Jer- 
sey, in a few years, on an equal footing with the other states in 
leution to common school education. 

Canals and Rail Roads. New Jersey being the great 
thoroughfare between New York and Philadelphia, much exer- 
tion has been made to facilitate the intercourse between these 
capitals. A canal for sloop navigation, of seventy feet width 
and seven feet depth of water, mm the Raritan near New 
Brunswick to the Delaware at Trenton, has been completed ; 
length forty-three miles; estimated cost (2,500,000. This 
caiud is owned by the Camden and Amboy rail road company, 
who have made a rail road from Amboy to Camden, opposite 
Philadelphia, a distance of sixty miles, bringing the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia with the present speed within seven 
hours of each other. The whole distance both by land and 
water is run by steam ; to what extent the speed may be in- 
creased remains yet to be ascertained. Several other rail roads 
are projected to facUitate the intercourse between different parts 
of the state, and' with their principal m^rts, the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia. The Morris canal, extending from 
Jersey city, a village opposite New York, to Delaware river at 
Easton, where it unites with the Lehigh canal, is an enterprize 
ofthe citizens of New York, desired to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of coal directly from the mmes to that city. Its length is 
one hundred miles ; rise and fall one thousand six hundred and 
fiily-seven feet, two hundred and twenty-three of which are 
overcome by twenty-four locks, and the residue by twenty- 
three incUned planes. Conmienced in 1825; estimated cost 
^1.000,000. The Paterson and Hudson rail road, from Jersey 
city to Paterson, is sixteen miles ; the Camden and Woodbury, 
nine miles ; the New Jersey, from Jersey city to Brunswick, is 
thirty-four miles; the Trenton and New Brunswick, twen^- 
seven miles ; the Morris and Essex, from Newark to Morns- 
town, is twenty-two miles ; and the Elizabethport and Somer- 
ville, is twenty-five miles. 

C HiEF T OWNS. This state, though bordering upon navigable 
water three hundred miles, has no port, and no large cities. It 
depends almost wholly on New York and Philadelphia for its 
foreign commerce. It has many flourishing towns. Trenton, 
on the Unaware, is the seat of government, and the most con- 
siderable. Population 4,035. Princeton, the seat of the college 
and of the theological seminary, is a flourishing and pleasant 
town. Population 3,055. These are noted in the history of the 
WEur of the revolution, as being the scenes of two splendid 
achievements of general Washington, which dissipated the de- 
sponding fears of the country, and changed the aspect of the 
war. Paterson is a flourishmg manufacturing villaffe at the 
Tails of Passaic river, fifteen miles from New York. The busi- 
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ness of the citizens of New Jersey is chiefly agricultural, sub ^ 
ing to a considerable extent the markets of New York and Phil'- 
Adelphia with provisions and fruit The soil is of every variety, 
from the richest and most productive, to barren plains. 

There are twenty-six banks in the state; their estimated 
capital is $4,000,000. 

Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania extends from the tide waters 
of the Delaware, thirty miles below Philadelphia, to lake Erie, 
between the parallels of 39° 43' and 42*^ north latitude. Its 
greatest length from Bristol, its extreme eastern point on the 
Delaware to Virginia, is three hundred and fifteen miles, and 
breadth one hundred and seventy- six, containing forty-seven 
thousand square miles, and 1,724033 inhabitants, being thirty- 
five to a square mile ; number oi militia according to the latest 
Returns, two hvmdred and two thousand two hvmdred and eighty- 
one. 

Number of banks in the state, exclusive of the United States 
bank, for^-nine. The state prohibits the issuing or the circular 
tion of bills of a less denomination than five dollars. The char^ 
ter of the United States bank expired in March, 1836, and the 
legislature of the state of Pennsylvania at their session in Feb- 
ruary of that year, incorporated a bank, giving it the same 
name, and allowing it the same capital as £at of the nationed 
institution ; the charter was signedny the governor on the 18th 
of February, 1836 ; its title is peculiar ; it runs thus : " An act 
to repeal the state tax on real and personal property, and to 
continue and. extend the improvements of the state, by rail roads 
and canals, and to charter a state bank, to be called the ^ Uni- 
ted States Bank;'" for which the state received a bonus of 
91,100,000. Also for several state bank charters, 9190,000. 

The charter provides, that in consideration of the privileges 
granted to the bank, and in lieu of edl taxes on dividends, the 
corporation shall pay into the treasury of the commonwealth th^ 
sum of two millions of dollars ; also, that whenever required by 
law, the bank shall advance on permanent loan, on interest, any 
sum or sums, not exceeding in the whole six millions of dollars, 
and for each sum of money so loaned, shall receive from the 
commonwealth a negotiable certificate of stock, reimbursable 
on the 3d of March, 1868 ; the bank is also bound, whenever 
required by law, to advance to the commonwealth as a tempo- 
rary loan, any sum of money not exceeding one million of dol- 
lars, in anv one year, at an interest of four per cent per annum, 
reimbursaole at the pleasure of the commonwealth, within 
twelve months from the date of the loan. The incorporation is 
further bound to pay to the treasurer, for the use of the common- 
wealth, $500,000 on the 3d of March, 1837 ; also $100,000 on 
the first Monday of June, 1837, and the like sums of $100,000 on 
each succeeding first Monday of June, for nineteen years there- 
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after, to be added to and paid over with the annual appropria- 
tioaprovided by the commonwealth for common school purposes. 
The bank is further bound to subscribe (if requested to do so 
by said companies, or either of them, within one year from the 
passage of the act) to a number of rail road, navigation and 
turnpile companies, the sums to be subscribed being specified 
bv the charter. The bonus is distributed to a great variety of 
oojectE, chiefly internal improvements. 

A majority of the senators were elected as anti-bank men, and 
the course several of them took in voting for this institution, 
caused many severe remarks on their conduct 

Its management has proved unfortunate, both to- the stock- 
holders and the public ; its bills are not redeemed, and its stock 
has depreciated to almost a nominal price. 

Constitution. On the separation of the colonies from Great 
Britain, Peilnsylvania formed a temporary government, consist- 
ing of a president and council, and a legislative body composed 
of one House. This system, imperfect as it was, carried^ the 
state through the war. Its principal defect was the want of a 
senate, or second chamber, to prevent hasty legislation. This 
was afterwards altered, and the original plan greatly improved. 
In 1790, a constitution waa formed, more on the model or that of 
the United States. In 1838 an amended constitution was 
agreed on by a convention and adopted by the people. The 
governor is elected by the people for a term of three years, but 
cannot be elected more than three terms in succession. He has 
the absolute power of appointment, not subject to the control of 
a senate or executive council. The constitution avoids the ex- 
pense of a lieutenant governor, so much of a sinecure in other 
states, at the same time provides for the death or disqualifica- 
tion of the governor, by ordaining, that in such an event,, the 
speaker of 3ie senate shall discharge the duties of a governor 
until another is qualified. The representatives are chosen 
every third year, and classed in such a manner as that one third 
are renewed annually. Judges of the supreme court hold their 
office for fifteen years. 

The constitution directs that the legislature shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be, provide by law for the establishment of 
schools throughout the state, in such manner that the poor may 
be taught gratis. 

Education. The following are the number of colleges es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania, with the date of their foi^ndations, 
and number of students in 1837 : 

University of Pennsylvania, founded in 1755, at Philadelphia ; 
students, one hundred and eleven. It has real and personal 
estate, valued at one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and 
an annual income of fifleen thousand. Dickinson college, at 
Carlisle, founded in 1833; students, one hundred and two. 
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Jefferson college, at Canonsburgh, founded in 1802 ; students, 
one hundred and forty-seven. Western university, at Pitts- 
burg, founded in 1815; students, fifty. Washington college, 
founded in 1806; students, fifty-nine. Alleghany college, 
founded at Meadsville, in 1833 ; number of students, one hun- 
dred and twenty. Pennsylvania college, founded at Gfettysburg', 
in 1832; number of studehts, fifty-nine. Lafayette college, 
established at Easton in 1826, embraces, besides the ordinary 
branches, military tactics and civil engineering; number of 
students, fifty-one. Marshall college, founded at Mercersburg, 
in 1836 ; number of students, fifty three. 

Academies or high schools, designed for teaching the higher 
branches of English education, and classical literature, are es^ 
tablished in the principal older counties of the slate. 

The powers given oy the constitoticin to the legisl^itiire, ]& 
relation to common schools, were not exercised to any effeef 
until 1809, when an act was passed for the education of the 
poor, gratis, making provision for gratuitojms instruction for thie 
children of such parents as were unable to provide for their 
education. 

Notwithstanding the liberal provision under this law, a com- 
mittee of the legislature in 1831, reported "that more than half 
the children of the commonwealth, between the ages of five and 
fifteen, have not the benefit of school education, and that a large 
portion of the adult population can neither read nor write ; that 
in some places, the inhabitants of whole districts are growing 
up destitute of instruction, unacquainted with their duty as citi- 
zens, unfortified by the influence of religion, and left to become 
fit subjects for the wild spirit of party, that has so. often shaken 
to the centre our social relations, or to be the perpetrators of 
crime, and the miserable inmates of our gaols and penitentia- 
ries." 

Since that period much attention has been paid to tjie subject 
of education, and liberal appropriations have been made by the 
legislature ; the annual appropriation now is one dollar for each 
taxable inhabitant The conditions on which the districts re- 
ceive their portion of the appropriation, are, that they accept the 
school system, and assess a tax at least equal to their propor- 
tion to be received from the &tate. More than three quarters ot 
the districts accept the system. 

Internal Improvements. The subject of internal improve- 
ments early attracted the attention of the legislature and people 
of Pennsylvania. The first turnpike road was that between 
Lancaster and Philadelphia, a distance of sixty miles, commen- 
ced in 1792, and finished in 1794, at an expense of $465,000 j 
^,600 per mile. Since that period, upwards of two hundred 
turnpike companies have been authorized by law. Many of 
the roads have been made according to the original plan f othero 
34* 
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modified, and eome abandoned. Few have' proved profitable 
investments; but the citizens have experienced great benefit 
from the increased value of their lands and productions, and the 
economy of business. 

Pennsylvania is divided into two great sections, the eastern 
and western, by the Alleghany mountains. The most impor- 
tant object of internal improvement, is to open a safe, easy, SLnd 
cheap communication between these sections, and to facilitate 
transportation, so as to retain for Philadelphia a due portion of 
the trade of the immense regions of the west A full description 
of the various plans of internal improvement, having this, as the 
principal, and other subordinate objects in view, would require 
a volume. A few only of the prominent ones will be noticed. 

The most important line or communication between the east 
and the west, and one which the state has undertaken, com- 
mences with the Columbia rail road, on the Delaware, in the 
flouthem section of the city of Philadelphia, and runs through 
Lancaster to Columbia, on the Susquehannah, a distance of 
eighty-two miles ; thence by canal navigation up the valley of 
tb^ Susquehanna and Juniata rivers, to Holidaysburg, at the 
eastern base of the Alleghany, one hundred and seventy-two 
miles ; thence by a rail road across the mountain to Johnstown, 
^irty-seven miles, having an elevation of 1362 feet to be over- 
come by inclined planes and stationary engines. 1 he highest 
point of elevation on the road, is 2332 feet above the tide water 
at Philadelphia. A space of eight rods in width, the entire 
length of the rail road, is reserved to the state, on the expecta- 
tion that the trade of the valley of the Mississippi, and the lakes, 
will require additional tracks. A tunnel on the rail road per- 
forates the mountain, sixty rods in length, and sixteen feet in 
width. From Johnstown to Pittsburg, one hundred and four- 
teen miles, by canal navigation. Whole distance on this route 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, three hundred and ninety-five 
miles ; two hundred and seventy-six by water, and one hundred 
and nineteen by rail road. 

From Pittsburff, another canal is projected to run in a north- 
erly direction to me borough of Erie, on lake Erie, a distance of 
two hundred and thirteen miles. Various other branched, con- 
nected with the main line, have beeh undertaken by the state, 
and are in difierent stages of progress. 

Rail Roads. The opening of the coal mines in the interior 
of the eastern section of Pennsylvania, has given rise to a 
number of rail roads, canals, and slack water river navigation, 
undertaken by private companies. The main object of these 
improvements is the transportation of coal to Philadelphia; 
without them, the mines would be of no value. By the facilities 
which they afibrd, coal is brought to this market at such rates 
as to furnish much the cheapest Qjel for the citizens, and an aor 
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portant article of exportation. It is estimated that there are 
twelve thousand persons depending for employment and sub- 
sistence, on the mining and transportation of coal in Schuylkill 
county, the region of the principal coal mines; that the capital 
invested in the coal lands and necessary buildings, is $7,5.00.000 ; 
and in the means of transportation, to wit, rail roads, cars, 
canals, improvements in river navigation, boats and liorses, 
amount to three millions of dollars, making an aggregate of 
funds to the amount of ten millions and a half of dollars engaged 
in the business in its first stage, that of getting the coal to navi- 
gable water. The price of fuel to the citizens of New York 
and Philadelphia is reduced one third, bv the opening of the 
coal mines, and twelve hundred sea vessels are employed in 
transporting it to other places of consumption. 

The earliest and jnost important private enterprize, the object 
of which was to bring coal to Philadelphia, was that of the 
Schuylkill canal and navigation company, incorporated in 
1815. 

This line of communication extends from Philadelphia to 
mount Carbon, by the way of Reading; whole distance one 
hundred and ten miles. The first distance, forty-five miles, is 
by slack water navigation on the Schuylkill, effected by several 
dams across the river, producing slack water from one to the 
other. The boats are drawn by horses travelling in tow paths 
on the bank. The dams are passed by means of canals and 
locks. The whole work comprises thirty-one dams ; one hun- 
dred and twenty-five locks ; one tunnel four hundred and fifty 
feet in length, cut through and under a solid rock; cost 
§2,336,3 0. Next in importance is the Unibn canal, extending 
from the Schuylkill, four miles below Reading, to the Susque- 
hanna river, nine miles below Harrisburg ; length eighty miles. 
There not being sufficient water to feed the canal on the summit 
level, the deficiency is supplied by two reservoirs, one contain- 
ing twenty-seven acres, and the other eight ; amount of excava- 
tion of both, twelve million cubic feet. They are supplied by 
two steam engines of one hundred horse power, each moving 
three water wheels. Whole cost, $2,000,000. 

The Mauch Chunk rail road is an inclined plane, nine miles 
in length, from the mines to the Lehigh river. The descent is/ 
nine hundred and thirty-six feet The coal is transported in 
cars, carrying one and a half tons each, -and descending by their 
own weight. Any number of them may be connected together 
and regulated by a single conductor. The cars are drawn back 
by mules. Three hundred tons are usually discharged in a 
day. Cost of the rail road, three thousand dollars per mile. 
Similar improvements are made from other mines to water 
carriage, and all of public importance, as tending to cheapen 
this great article of fuel. 
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Pennsylvania has already completed seven hundred and 
twenty-six miles of canals and rail roads, and has two hundred 
and seven miles of canals in progress. 
The state debt of Pennsylvania cunounts to thirty-foor millions. 

Coal Mines. The discovery and successful operation of the 
Pennsylvania coal fliines, is of so much public importance, that 
every incident relating to them becomes of interest In the 
vear 1804, Doct Thomas C. James, and Anthony Morris, of 
Philadelphia, during an excursion to some lands which they 
owned on the Lehigh river, visited Mauch Chunk mountain, the 
site of the principal coal bed. They took for a guide, Philip 
Gitner, a backwoodsman, residing on the mountain. At that 
time, there were only three or four small pits, into one of which 
Philip descended and threw up some pieces of coal for their ex- 
amination, giving the following account of his first discovery. 
When he took up his residence in that region, about twenty 
years ago, he built him a small cabin in the forest, and supported 
nis famuy by his rifle, carrying his surplus ^ame to the nighest 
store to exchange for other necessaries. At a particular time 
he was without food for his family, and afler bemg oat all day 
with his gun in quest of ^me, he was returning home in the 
evening over the mountain unsuccessful and desponding. A 
drizzling rain beginning to fall, and darkness approaching, he 
bent his course homeward, considering himself the most lonely 
and forlorn of human beings, his foot stumbled against some- 
thing which was driven forward by the stroke. He took it up, 
and having heard some stories respecting coal in that mountain, 
it occurred to him that this might be something of that nature. 
He carried it to his cabin, and went with it to John Weis at 
Fort Allen, afterwards Northampton. Colonel Weis brought 
the specimen to Philadelphia, and submitted it to examination.. 
Afler having ascertained its nature and qualities, Weis, with 
several partners, imdertook a speculation. Gitner, after point- 
ing out to them the precise spot where the lump of coat was 
found, and giving them all the information he possessed, was 
rewarded by their assisting him in getting through the forms of 
the patent office, the title to a small tract of land comprising a 
mill seat, which however proved to be covered by a former 
survey. 

Coal Companies. Weis and his associates, having obtained, 
this disclosure and information from Gitner, for little or no com- 
pensation, in the year 1792, formed themselves intor an associa- 
tion called the Lehigh Coal Company, and took out a patent 
for ten thousand acres of unlocated land, including the Mauch 
Chunk mountain. The mines were of)ened and wrought wilJi 
ease by the company, but the expense and difiiculties of trans- 
portation, were such as to render the coal in the quarries worth- 
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less, and the enterprise was abandoned. The mines remained 
in a neglected state, without any further attempts to bring tRem 
into use, until 1806, when William Tumbull constructed an ark 
at Lausane, and transported two or three hundred bushels to 
Philadelphia. A portion of it was sold to the manager of the 
water works, for the centre square steam engine. On trial, he 
judged it to be an extinguisher rather than an aliment of fire. 
It was rejected as wortWess, and broken and thrown upon the 
walks. The coal company next leased their lands to individu- 
als on ten year leases, with the privilege of cutting timber for 
the purpose of floating their coal to iparket, with the expecta- 
tion that their arks, sold in Philadelphia for lumber, would in a 
great measure pay the expense of transporting the coal. The 
lessees were to deliver ten thousand busnels of coal at the city 
annually for their privileges. They loaded several arks with 
coal, only three of which ever reached the city, and the business 
was abandoned. 

During the war of 1812, Virginia coal, which had been con- 
siderably used in Philadelphia, was not obtainable. Messrs. 
White and Hagard, engaged in manufacturing wire at the 
Schuylkill falls, procured a cart load of Lehigh. coal for their 
works, at the price of a dollar per bushel. This was wasted 
without producing the requisite neat A second load was pro- 
cured, and a whole night spent in endeavoring to ignite a por- 
tion of it. On a second trial, the workmen shutting the furnace 
door, left the mill, in despair of success. On returning, they 
found the furnace in a glow of red heat. Four separate parcels 
of iron were heated and rolled before the renewal of the fire. 
Having found that the best way of igniting it was to put it on 
grates with a small draught of air, and to let it alone ; that 
method was pursued with success, and the owners of the estab- 
lishment thenceforward continued in the use of anthracite coal 
procured from Schuylkill county in wagons, and from the Lehigh 
m arks, until they sold out to the city for the convenience of ue 
Fair mount water works. 

White and Hagard being principal owners of the Mauch 
Chunk mountain, Sien turned their attention to the means of 
transporting their wealth to market. In the year 1818, two 
companies, of which they were the principal proprietors and 
conducJtors, were formed ; one called the Lehigh navigation, 
and the other the Lehigh coal company. In 1820 the two com- 
panies were united, and incorporated by the name of the Lehigh 
coal and navigation company. In that year, such facilities were 
made in transportation, mat coal from tne Mauch Chunk moun- 
tain was delivered to the citizens of Philadelphia for $8,50 a 
ton. Since that. time, by farther improvements in tranporta- 
tion, and by reason of competition with the coal descending the 
Schuylkill, the price has been reduced to $5,00 per ton, and 
coal has become the cheapest fuel in Philadelphia, and in the 
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vicinity of the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, and a great and 
increasing article of exportation. 

Philadelphia. The city of Philadelphia is the second for 
size in the United States, situated at the head of ship navigation 
on the Delaware, one hundred and twenty miles from the sea by 
the course of the bay and river, and fifty-lSve in a direct line by 
land, in latitude 40^, containing a population of 205,850. It was 
the seat of the United States government, from the commence^ 
ment of the revolution, with some intervals, to its final establish- 
ment at Washington in 1800, and for the state of Pennsylvania, 
until 1799. In 1787, the arrivals in the port of Philadelphia 
were from foreign ports, five hundred and ninety-one, and coast- 
wise three hundred and ninety-five, in all nme hundred and 
eighty-six. In 1835, foreign, four hundred and twenty-nine, 
coastwise three thousand five hundred and seventy-three, ma- 
king a total of four thousand and two, or something more than 
four fold the first period. 

The most useful and splendid work of which the city of Phil- 
adelphia, or any other in the United States, can boast, is that by 
which the waters of the Schuylkill are brought into the city, 
supplying its inhabitants at a cneap rate, with an abundance of 
pure andwholesome water, and furnishing an unfailing resource 
m case of fire. 

In 1797, a plan was adopted to form a reservoir on the bank 
of the Schuylkill, from which water, was to be raised and thrown 
into a tunnel, and thence carried to an engine house near the 
centre square of the city, where it was again to be raised into 
another reservoir by a second engine, and to be distributed in 
pipes through the city. The first Schuylkill water was thus 
mtroduced m 1301. The scheme was found to be imperfect 
and inadequate. In 1811 it was enlarged upon the original 
plan. After expending upon these experiments upwards of a 
million of dollars, they have been abandoned. The present 
works were commenced in 1819. A dam is thrown across the 
river at the falls, at the foot of Fairmount, two miles in a north- 
westerly direction, from Independence square. On the top of 
Fairmount, four reservoirs, or tanks, are excavated, with a ca- 
pacity for twenty million of gallons of water, fifty-six feet above 
the highest part of the city. The reservoirs are supplied by 
forcing pumps, operated upon by water power. Four wheels 
only have been put into operation, competent to a supply of six 
millions of gallpns per day. The works are constructed for 
double the number or wheels, and to raise double the quantity 
of water if necessary. From the tanks, the water is conducted 
in pipes through the city. A mistaken economy led to the use 
of wooden pipes at first, which were soon found to be subject to 
bursting and speedy decay. Iron pipes have been substituted 
to the extent of sixty miles in all their oranches. Thirty gallons 
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<rf water on the wheel, raises one into the reservoir. The daily 
supply in summer, is three millions of gallons. The whole cost 
amounted to $432,519, including $150,000 paid for the privile- 
ges. The only ordinary annual expense is fourteen .hundred 
dollars a year, paid to a superintendent The water rents 
amount to seventy thousand dollars annually, vaiying from two 
dollars, the lowest sum at which any private family is supplied, 
to one hundred dollars for the large establishments. The water 
was first introduced into the city in 1823. The expense and the 
benefits of Ithis establishment were confined to the city proper. 
It has long since been found that there is an abundant supply 
for the Liberties north and south, to which they have of late 
been extended at reasonable rates. Incidental to the main ob- 
ject, is the facility which this abundant supply of water affordg 
for the extinguisnment of fires, and the consequent reduced rate 
of insurance. Another important incidental result is the pre- 
servation of cleanliness and consequent health of the city. At 
convenient distances hydrants are fixed, from v^ich water is 
conveyed almost instantly, by means of hose, to the fires,' and 
from which an abundant supply may at all times be drawn, for 
cleansing the streets. 

The eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania is situated on a . 
rising ground, one mile northwesterly of the city. Its outer 
wall encloses an area of nearly twelve acres ; is thirty feet high, 
and cost two hundred thousand dollars. The whole cost of the 
establishment when completed, is estimated at five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Girard's Benefactions. In a notice of the city of Philadel- 
phia, a conspicuous place is due to the benefactions of Stephen 
Girard. This gentleman, a native of Bordeaux, came to the 
city a pennyless sailor boy. By frugality and industry, directed 
by a sound judgment, from the smallest beginnings of a poor 
trader, he amassed one of the largest estates in the Union, 
amounting to several millions. He was the sole proprietor of 
one of the richest banks in the <;ity. He died December 28th, 
1831, at the age of eighty-four years, leaving the whole of his 
property, amounting from six to ten millions of dollars, with the , 
exception of a few legacies, not sensibly diminishing its amount, 
to the city, for various charitable purposes. One of the princi- 
pal, was the founding of an orphan college. Funds were ap- 
propriated to this object sufficient to erect adequate buildings, 
and support a competent number of 'teacjliers; and to board and 
and clothe the beneficiaries. The place designed inbds will for 
the site of the college, was on a tract of forty -five acres of land, 
purchased by him shortly before his death for this purpose, on 
Peel hill in Penntownship, a healthy and elevated place, about 
three miles from Independence square. The size, proportion, 
and form of the buildmg, is particularly pointed out j the lead- 
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ing points are firmness, convenience, . and proportion, without 
superfluous ornament. It is to be sufficiently large to accom- 
modate three hundred scholars, which it is calculated his bene- 
faction win support They are to be taken, first, from the city 
of Philadelphia; next, from tJie state at large ; thirdly, from the 
city of New York, and fourthly, from New. Orleans. Two 
miUions of dollars are appropriated to this object, and if that 
should prove inadequate, suc^ further sum as should be found 
necessary, is to be^tsucen from o^er bequests. The win contains 
this singular provision,: ''that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
minister, of any sect whatever, shall ever hold or exercise any 
station of. duty whatever^ in said college, nor shall any such 
person ever come within the premises appropriated to the pur- 
poses of said college.'^ An ionnense sum has already been ex- 
pended on this build ihf, and it is yet in an unfinished state. A 
very useful approgni^aon in his will, is a permanent fund, the 
income of whicn is to be expended in the purchase of fuel atthi 
cheapest season, and dealt out to the poor in the winter. 

Pitts BiTRO. The sicond city for size and importance, is 
Pittsburgh, the capital of western Pennsylvania, containing a 

Oulation within its chartered limits of 21,115. The city is 
t at the forks of* the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 
which, at their junction, take Ihe name of Ohio ; distant from 
Philadelphia, in a direct line, 30Q miles ; from Harrisburg, on 
the Susquehanna, 200; and from New Orleans, 2300 miles by 
water, and 1100 by land. Harrisburg, the capital of the state, 
contains 5,980 inhabitants. 




Capitol, Harrisburg. 

Manufactures of various kinds are carried on to a great extent, 
to the success of which, the cheapness of provisions, and the 
abundance of coal, in the immediate neighborhood, essentially 
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C5ontribute. Under almost any circumstances, Pittsburg must 
continue to increase ; and should the united exertions of eastern 
and western Pennsylvania succeed in making it the entrepot for 
the merchandize destined for the west, it will soon take rank 
among the first cities of the Union. 

Braddock's Field. [Nine miles east of Pittsburg, on the 
north bank of the.Monongahela, is the battle ground, celebrated 
in history as Brad dock's field, and famed for the destruction of 
an army of two British regiment* of infantry and provincial 
militia, amounting to 2200 men, by 50 Frenchmen, and 255 
Indians, on the 16th of July, 1755. The object of the expedi- 
tion was to dislodge the French from fort Duquesne, erected the 
year before at the forks, now the site of Pittsburg. The occa- 
sion of the defeat was the unskilfulness of the commanding gen- 
eral, Braddock, and his persevering obstinacy in fighting Indians 
according to the rules of European tactics. The general being 
killed, a retreat, conducted witn great skill by Major Washing- 
ton, saved a remnant of the army. It was confidently believed 
that the general was shot by one of his own party. Thomas 
Fawcet, late a resident at Laurel hill in western Pennsylvania, a 
short time before his death, gave the following account of the 
transaction. The general, in the course of the battie, ordered 
the provincial troops, Pennsylvania and Virginia militia, to form 
a column and march upon the enemy ; but they adhering to the 
Indian mode of fighting, from behind trees, disobeyed the order, 
and the general, in his vexation, rode up to a young man named 
Fawcet, and cut him down with his sword; the slaughtered 
soldier was the brother of the narrator ; the latter witnessing 
the transaction, watched his opportunity, and shot the general 
through the body. By whatever means Braddock was slain, his 
death saved the remains of the army. 

William Penn. Pennsylvania was first settled in 1638, by 
a colony of Swedes, and soon after a colony of Dutch and Finns, 
settled on the banks of the Delaware below. In 1682, Charles 
the second, having conquered the New Netherlands, as the 
coimtry from New York to the Chesapeake was then called, 
granted the province of Pennsylvania, including Delaware, to 
William Penn, in satisfaction ol a debt due from the crown to his 
father. This singular and distinguished statesman was born 
at London in 1644, the only son of William Penn, vice admiral 
of England, under Cromwell, and a distinguished naval officer 
under Charles the second. William, the younger, at the age of 
twelve years, became deeply imbued with the religious senti- 
ments of a then poor and despised sect, called quakers. His 
father, disappointed and irritated at what he considered the boy's 
folly, after many fruitless attempts to dissuade him, beat him 
severely, and turned him out of doors. He was beuiished to 
Ireland, and there imprisoned as a culprit on account of his 
35 
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religion. His father subsequently relenting, took him home, 
and offered to compound with him, and to indulge him in all his 
peculiarities, except that he should take off his hat in the pres- 
ence of the royaf family. To this species of man-worship, 
William refused his assent, and was again banished from his 
father's house. 

At the age of twenty-four, he became a preacher, and an 
author, for which he was imprisoned in the Tower ; and was 
indicted at the old Bailey sessions, for being present at, and 
preaching to, an unlawful and seditious assembly. Penn pleaded 
his own cause with such force, that the jury acquitted him; 
for which they were fined, and Penn committed to Newgate. 
His father died in 1670, fully reconciled to his son, and leaving 
him a plentiful estate, including a large demand against the 
crown, for his services as admiral in a successful war against the 
Dutch. On his death-bed he gave his son this advice. ^^ Son 
William, let nothing' in this world tempt you to wrong your 
conscience ; so will you keep peace at nome, which will be a 
feast to you in a day of trouble." 

Persecution continuing to rage, Penn turned his thoughts to 
a settlement in the new world, where he and his friends might 
enjoy their religious opinions without molestation ; and " where 
an example might be set to the nations, of a just and righteous 
government There may be rooofc enoagh there," he said, 
** though not here, for such a holy experiment." He readily 
obtained a patent to such an extent as he wished, from Charles, 
who, by a grant of a tract of country, not his own, discharged a 
heavy debt, and at the same time was gratified at the departure 
of subjects, who«e pure morals, and irreproachable lives, were a 
constant reproof to a dissolute court. 

Penn immediately published a description of his province, 
offering easy terms orsettlement, and inviting the oppressed of 
all nations to go with him ; at the same time, sending a message 
of peace to* the natives, informing them of his desire to hold his 
possessions with their consent and good will, and at a fair 
equivalent. He then drew up what he called the fundamental 
constitution of Pennsylvania, embracing a principle hitherto 
unknown to any nation, " that all persons who confess, and ac- 
knowledge one Almighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, 
and upholder, and ruler of the world, and that hold themselves 
obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly in civil society, 
shalT in no wise be molested or prejudiced for their religious 
persuasion or practice, in matters of faith and worship, or be 
compelled at any time to frequent or maintain any religious 
worship, place, or ministry whatever." This principle was as 
politic as It was liberal. On its publication, many respectable 
families, from various parts of Europe, removed to the land of 
Penn, to enjoy that freedom of religion denied them at home. 
Under the shelter of a large oak, near the banks of the Dela- 
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ware, in that part of Philadelphia now called Kensington, he 
met the Indian Chiefs, and formed an honest and satisfactory 
treaty with them, giving a fair equivalent for their lands ; the 
first, and nearly the only treaty of that character ever made 
between the white man and the Indian. Its pohcy was evinced 
in the firm and steady friendship of the Indians to the colony. 
Penn never had occasion to arm his followers against Indian 
hostilities. The city of Philadelphia was laid out, and in the 
course of two years, fifty vessels arrived, with settlers from 
England, Ireland, Holland, and Germany. Penn made use of 
his influence at court, to procure a suspension of the penal laws 
against dissenters, and the release of nfleen hundred of his pei^ 
secuted brethren from the various prisons of England, who imr 
mediately took refuge in this asylum. Penn died in England 
in 1718, at the age of seventy-four: Of his ability as a politiciaa 
and legislator, the rapid growth and continued prosperity of his 
colony, is a lasting monument. 
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Delaware. Delaware, the smallest of the United States in 
numbers, and the least in territory, except Rhode ^Island, lies on 
the Delaware bay to the south of Philadelphia, and is bordered 
on the west and south by Maryland. Length, ninety-two, and 
breadth, twenty-eight, miles ; superfices, two thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty square miles ; number of inhabitants, iseventy- 
eight thousand and eighty-five ; thirty-six to t^ie square mile 5 
militia, nine thousand two hundred and twenty-nine. 

The state was originally embraced in the grant to William 
Penn, and constituted a part of Pennsylvania, under the name 
of the three lower counties on the Delaware, until 1711. Its 
constitution, as revised and amended in 1831, has nothing in 
principle, and little in its details, to distinguish it from those of 
modern date in the other states. The governor and senators 
are chosen for four years, the representatives for two, and the 
stated sessions of the legislature are biennial. The whole civil 
list, embracing the salaries of the executive and judiciary, and 
the legislative expenses, are estimated at $13,000 annually. 

The state has been constantly losing its numerical influence 
in the house of representatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Slavery has always been tolerated in Delaware ; the number 
of slaves in 1790, was eight thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven, or about one slave to six white persons. In 1830, the 
number of slaves was three thousand three hundred and five, be- 
ing one to twenty-two whites. In 1840, the number was redu- 
ced to two thousand six hundred and five, being one to thirty 
whites. The result being a practical demonstration, so far M 
that state is concerned, that free labor is preferable to that of 
slaves. 




Wheat Fi^d and Mifl, 
Delaware, in common with the other middle States, is a stain 
growing country. According to its size, it produces its fulTpro- 
portion of wheat. The celebrated flour mills, on the Brandy- 
35* 
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wine river manufacture all the wheat of this state, and much 
from the neighboring States. The flour is principally shipped 
•t Philadelphia. The most important town in the state is Wil- 
nington, containing a population of 8,367. Dover, the seat of 
government, contains 3,740 inhabitants. 

Education. A college was evened at Newark, in 1834 ; the 
number of students in 3ie August following, was sixty. The 
institution has a fund of $45,0Q[). The school fund amounts to 
S173 000. The expenses of the state for schools, in 1840, were 
over $30,000. 

The state, bordering on Delaware bay and river, for upwards 
of one hundred miles, has no port of an^ distinction ; vessels 
sometimes touch at Wilmington, but Phdadelphia is the port 
for the state. 

Internal Improvements. The principal part of the state 
bordering upon navigable water, itft citizens have had little oc- 
casion to embark in enterprizes of internal improvement In the 
upper section of the state, the Delaware and Chesapeake bays 
approach within thirteen miles of each other ; and it became a 
matter of deep interest to the citizens of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, to open an inland navigation between them. For this 
purpose, the Delaware and Chesapeake canal was commenced 
m 1824, and opened for navigation in 1S29, at an expense of up- 
wards of $2,000,000. The canal is thirteen and a half miles m 
length, sixty-six feet in width at the surface, with a depth often 
feet of water, designed for sloop navigation, and the bav craA of 
both waters. It leaves the nver at Delaware city, forty-five 
miles below Philadelphia, and enters the waters of the Chesa- 
peake at Back creek. The extraordinary expense of this canal, 
averaging more than $160,000 a mile, is to be attributed to a 
deep cut through a ridge of highlands, dividing the waters of 
the two bays, and to the difficulty of making a canal and tow 
path through the St. George^s pond and marsh. Vessels navi- 
gating the Days are drawn through this canal by horses in four 
hours, and passenger canal boats, in two. 

The canal had Geen in operation but a short time, before the 
Newcastle and Frenchtown rail road was set up in opposition to 
it, commencing at NewcasUe, and terminating at Frenchtown in 
Maryland, sixteen miles in length. The distance is passed with 
locomotive engines, with any number of cars attached to them, 
in fifty minutes. The time of passing between the two cities is 
shortened by this route, about two hours. This, in the present 
state of feehng, in regard to rapid motion, is deemed a great ac- 
quisition, and is sufficient to take most of the passengers from 
me canal line. The rail road was completed in 1832, at an ex- 
pense of $400,000, including damages for the lands, and the 
expenses of a wharf, depots, and locomotives. 
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The Wilmington and Susquehanna rail road is thirty-three 
miles long ; it was completed in 1837, and cost $1,200,000. 

Bra ndywine River. The only river of any note in the state, 
is the Brandy wine, distinguished only for giving name to a bat- 
tle fought near its banks on the 11th of September, 1777, which, 
decided the fate of the city of Philadelphia. In this battle. Gen- 
eral Lafayette first distinguished himself, and was wounded. 
The American loss in killed and wounded was a thousand, and 
a road was thereby opened for the British to the city, which was 
entered by them on the 20th of Septem{)er. 

Maryland. The state of Maryland lies on both sides of the 
Chesapeake bay, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, and 
separated from Virginia on the west, by the Potomac river, be- 
tween 38° and 40° north latitude, containing thirteen thousand 
nine hundred and fifty square miles, and a population of four 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand two hundred and thirty-two, 
including eighty-nine thousand four hundred and ninety-five 
slaves, and sixty-two thousand and twenty free persons of color, 
the whole population averaging thirty-three to the square mile. 
Militia, forty-six thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. The 
slate has chartered twenty-eight banks. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Maryland as formed 
in 1776, with sundry amendments, the most recent of which 
were adopted in 1~38, vests the legislative power in a senate 
and house of delegates ; the senate consists of one from each 
county, and one fVom the city of Baltimorts ; one third of the 
senators are elected every second year. Members of the house 
of delegates are elected annually. The governor is elected by 
the people for three years, but is ineligible for the next succeed- 
ing term. The state is divided into ihree districts, and the 
governor is to be taken from each of the districts alternately. 
The general assembly meets annually on the last Monday in 
December, at Annapolis, Every white male citizen who has 
resided in the state one year, has the right of suffrage. 

Education. A patent was granted for Maryland to Cecilius 
Lord Baltimore, a Roman catholic, in 1632 ; and the settlement 
commenced at the town of St. Mary's, on the peninsula between 
the Potomac and Pautuxent rivers, in 1634, by persons of that 
religious denomination fleeing from protestant persecution. 
They established a free toleration to all sects, and continued for 
a long period to be the most numerous denomination. Their 
cathedral in the city of Baltimore, is one of the most elegant 
houses of public worship in the United States. They have two 
colleges, one called St. Mary^s, pleasantly situated near the 
confines of the city of Baltimore, founded in 1799. Number of 
students, seventy-three. The other. Mount St. Mary's, founded 
in 1830, at Emmettsburg, at the foot of a branch' of the blue 
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Interior of Bal.imore Cathedral. 

ridge mountains, fifty miles northwest of Baltimore. Number 
of students, thirty-three. 

St John's college, founded at Annapolis in 1784 ; number of 
students^ twenty-seven. The university of Maryland was in- 
corporated in 1812, of wh|ch a medical collega formed one de- 
partment A collegiate oepartment was organized and expect- 
ed to go into operation in 1830, but the medical and law depart- 
ments are the only ones which have commenced. There are 
several academies in the state, which receive annual endow- 
ments from the public treasury. Banks are taxed for the suf ^ 
port of schools, to the amount of one fifth of one per cent on their 
capital. The share received by this state from the surplus 
revenue was also added to the school fund. 




Baltimore Munument. 



• Baltimore, the third city in the United States, stands on the 
Petapsco river, twelve miles above its entrance into the Chesa- 
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peake, in latitude 39°, thirty-seven miles east of Washington. 
Fopulation, 102,313. In September, 1814, general Ross, with a 
British army of 5000 men, having made a successful visit to 
Washington, determined to make this city his head quarters. 
For this purpose, he landed at Northpoint, fourteen miles below 
the city, ana on the 13th, was met and slain by an American 
force, consisting principally of the elite of the city. The next 
day an unsuccessful attack was make by water, on fortMcHenry. 
After lliese defeats, a council of war was held, at which it was 
determined that the city could be taken, but that it would not be 
worth the expenditure, and the enterprize was abandoned. A 
considerable number of respectable citizens were slain, to whose 
memory a marble monument heis been erected in the city, and 
inscribed with their names. 

One of the most ornamental buildings in Baltimore, is the Ex- 
change. The Washington Monument is an elegant Doric col- 
umn, 140 feet in height, and twenty feet in diameter, surmounted 
by a coilossal statue of Washington. 




Baltimore Exchange and Washington Monument 

Annapolis, on the western shore of the Chesapeake, twenty- 
eight miles below Baltimore, is the seat of government, and 
contains 2,792 inhabitants. The senate chamber is the place 
where general Washington resigned his commission at the close 
of the revolutionary war, to the continental congress there as- 
sembled. Great care is taken to preserve the scenery in the 
chamber as it then existed. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The most expensive work of 
internal improvement undertaken in the United States, is the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. A charter for this object was . 
granted by Virginia in 1824, and by congress and the state of 
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Maryland, in 1825. The ground was broken by Mr. Adams, 
president of the United States, on the 4th of July, 1828. The 
canal is to extend from the navigable waters of the Potomac, in 
the District of Columbia, to the Ohio, near Pittsburgh, 340 miles. 
Amount of lockage required on the whole rout, 3215 feet, ren- 
dering necessary four hundred locks of eight feet lift. At the 
summit of the Alleghany, a tunnel is required of four miles in 
length; the whole cost is estimated at twenty-two millions of 
dollars. One million of the stock has been taken by the United 
States. The route of the canal is on the bank of the Potomac 
nearly to its source, thence across the Alleghany mountains to 
the head waters of the Youghiogeny, a branch of the Ohio, and 
in the valley of that river to its termination. The first sixty- 
four miles of the canal, extending from Georgetown to Harpers 
ferry, was opened for navigation in October, 1833. The next 
forty-three miles, from Harper's ferry to the vicinity of Hagers- 
town, has been completed. Congress have been strongly soli- 
cited, during the session of 1833 and '34, to add another million 
of dollars to their subscription, and the state of Maryland has 
proposed, on that condition, to add $500,000. But the doctrine, 
that it is improper for the general government, on any occasion, 
to connect itself in interest with private corporations, stands in 
the way of such an application. 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. The citizens of Baltimore 
have long been anxious on the subject of the great western 
trade. In their view, that city is more accessible to the west 
than any other on the Atlantic Doard. In 1827, a charter for the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road company was obtained from the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, ana Pennsylvania, the object of 
which was to construct a rail road from Baltimore to some 
point on the Ohio, near Pittsburgh ; its capital is $5,000,000, 
being the amount of the estimated expense. It was readily 
subscribed, and the work commenced on the same day with the 
canal. In the outset, these companies were hostile to each other, 
their interests being supposed to interfere. At a place called 
the point of rocks, on the Potomac, fifty-six miles from Balti- 
more, and forty-eight from Washington, the road comes in con- 
tact with the canal ; from thence, for a considerable dictance, 
nature seems scarcely to have left room in the neighborhood of 
the river for either. Both wished to occupy the same ground 
on its border. The canal company was first incorporated, and 
first surveyed a route. The raft road company purchased of the 
proprietors the right of soil, and was proceeding to construct 
their road over the ground surveyed by the canal company. A 
process in chancery was instituted, the object of which was to 
determine in which company the prior right of selecting the 
ground was vested, and after pending about two years, it was 
decided by the highest chancery tribunal in Maryland, in favor 
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of the canal coi^pany ; and for a time both plans seemed likely 
to fail ; one for the want of funds, the other for the want of 
ground. 

A compromise was effected in May, 1833, by which the cAnal 
company agreed, for the sum of ^266,000, to prepare and grade 
a road four miles in length, by the side of the canal, over the 
contested ground. Since that time, the companies have acted 
in harmony, the rail road company joining that of the canal in 
an application to congress for a further subscription of a million 
of dollars to the stock of the latter. Both, it is expected, will 
proceed to the eastern base of the Alleghany, two hundred miles 
from the place of departure. Over that stupendous ridge, it is 
not expected that more than one mode will be attempted at 
present Of the two proposed, public opinion is in favor of the 
rail road. The tunnel required for the canal is of greater length 
than any one ever yet made. To perforate the Alleghany for a 
distance of four miles, is an appalling undertaking ; and when 
a,pcompIished, the passage must be a dreary one. The wh6le 
lockage on the canal being estimated at 3215 feet, and the or- 
dinary detention in passing the locks, at the rate of one minute 
for a foot, gives fifty-three hours for the whole time of passing 
the locks. Sixty-eight hours is the time required for passing 
the whole distance at the rate of five miles an hour, exclusive of 
detention ; and requiring a period of something more than five 
days continued motion, for a passage on the canal from Wash- 
ington to Pittsburg. 

The rail road company expect to pass the Alleghany summit 
by a series of inclined planes, with stationary engines ; from the 
western base to the Ohio river, the road is to be constructed on 
a line so nearly level as to be traversed without their aid. At 
the average speed often miles an hour, the whole distance will 
be passed in something less than a day and a half The com- 
pany ha(ve undertaken a branch from the main stem near Elk- 
ridge landing to the city of Washington, thirty-three miles. 
Other circumstances favorable to the rail road, are, that it may 
be depended on as a means of passage and transportation at all 
seasons of the year^ and that Baltimore is the great entrepot of 
Atlantic commerce, accessible almost at all times from the sea. 

Virginia. The state of Virginia lies next west and south of 
Maryland, extending from the Atlantic to the Ohio, three hun- 
dred and fifly miles ; and from Maryland to North Carolina, 
nearly the same distance : embracing an area of 65,624 square 
miles, and containing 1,239,797 inhabitants, including 448,987 
slaves, and 49,842 free persons of color. Militi8^ 105,522 ; popu- 
lation, eighteen to the square mile. The state of Virginia for 
many purposes is divided into two sections, the eastern and 
western, the Alleghany being the division line. Between the 
enumeration of 1820 and '30, the increase of the white popula- 
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tion in the eastern distnct, was seven and a half per cent, and in 
the western, twenty-five. This difference is ascribable to the 
rapid settlement ofthe new and fertile lands of the latter. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Virginia was first 
formed in June, 1776, while she was a colony of Great Britain. 
It is prefaced by a bill of rights of sixteen articles, the object of 
which was to deny the usurpations of the king and parliament; 
the concluding one contains these propositions, which were then 
novel : " That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Crea- 
tor, and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; and therefore, 
all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, and that it is the mutual 
duty of all to practice christian forbearance, love, and charily 
towards each other." 

In 1S30, a new constitution was formed upon the basis ofthe 
former one, and preserving the declaration of rights. On the 
question, what consideration the slave population should havB 
in settling the proportion of repr^ntation in the two houses 
among the several districts of the state, long and ardent discus- 
sions were had between the east and west They seemed at 
one time to indicate a dissolution of the convention, without 
coming to any result The subject was finally con^romised, 
not by settling any particular proportion, but by dividing the 
state into four sections ; the first extends from the sea to the 
he€ul of tide water; the second between the head of tide water 
and the Blue Ridge ; third, from thence to the Alleghany, and 
the fourth all west of the Alleghany ; and allotting to each a 
given number of representatives. The constitution directs the 
legislature to re-apportion the representation every ten years, 
but prohibits them from varying the existing proportions be- 
tween the great districts ; so that the west cannot avail itself of 
its greater increase of population, to increase its influence in the 
legislature. 

The house of delegates have the sole power of originating 
laws; the senate can reject, or propose amendments. The 
right of sufirage is restricted to white male citizens, who are 
freeholders or lessees of a term of not less than five years, and 
ofthe annual value of twenty dollars, or are householders and 
heads of families, and pay taxes. All votes at elections are to 
be given openly and audibly, and not by bsdlot The governor 
is appointed by joint vote of the general assembly, for three 
years, and is incapable of being elected for the succeeding term. 
The judges are also appointed by joint vote, and hold their offi- 
ces during good behavior, subject to be removed by a concur- 
rent vote of two thirds of faioth houses ; the cause of removal to 
be entered on the journal of each house, and the judge to have 
notice and opportunity to make defcQce. 
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The governor is assisted by a privy council, to consist of three 
persons, chosen also by joint vote of the legislature, for three 
years, and so arranged as that one shall be renewed annually. 
The constitution contains a proscriptive clause, providing " that 
ministers of the gospel and priests of every denomination, shall 
be incapable of being elected members of either house of as- 
sembly." 

Education. The general assembly in 1810 established a 
literary fund, appropriating the proceeds of all fines, forfeitures, 
and escheats to the encouragement of learning. In 1816, the 
fund was increased by the appropriation of the debt due from 
the United States, for advances made by the state to the army 
in the war of 1813. In 1831, the fund amounted to $1,581,870, 
and its annual income to $75,000. The sum of $45,000 is annu- 
ally distributed to the several counties, in proportion to their 
white population, for the sole object of instructing them in the 
elements of learning. In most of the counties in Virginia, the 
common schools are for the poor only ; but little more than half 
of the poor children are sent to school, and these not three 
months in the year. The subject of education is attracting in- 
creased interest in this state. 




, Virginia University. 

The colleges in Virginia are, William and Mary, established 
at Williamsburg in 1693, the oldest college in the United States 
except Harvard. Number of students, one hundred and forty. 
Hampden Sidney, founded in 1774 ; number of students, sevenr 
ty-^ve. Washington college, founded at Lexington, in 1812 ; 
number of students, forty-six. University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819; number of students, two hundred and forty-three.. 
This college owes its origin to the exertions of Mr. Jefferson, 
after his, retirement. It is situated at Charlottesville, three 
36 
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miles from Monticello, and is intended for a higher grade of 
education than other colleges in the United States. Two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars, and an annuity of fiileen thou- 
sand, have been granted to it from the literature fund. Ran- 
dolph Macon college, at Boydstown, was founded in 1832, and 
has one hundred and three students. Emory and Henry col- 
lege, founded in 1839, has one hundred and twenty students. 
Rector college, founded in 1839, has fif\y students. 

Internal Improtements. In none of the Atlantic States, in 
proportion to their extent and population, has so little been done 
to improve common highways, as in Virginia. Considerable 
attention has been paid to improvements of a higher class. 
Two important canals have been constructed, and are in suc- 
cessful operation; one called the Dismal Swamp canal, con- 
nects the navigable waters of tlie Chesapeake with Albemarle 
sound in North Carolina ; the other, James river and Kanawha 
canal, extends from Richmond to Buchanan, one hundred and 
seventy-five miles. Several important rail roads have been 
commenced. 

In 1816, the legislature created a fund for internal improve- 
ments, the capital of which, in 1831, amounted to a million and a 
half of dollars, and the annual income to $90,000. From this 
fund the state subscribes two fiflhs of the capital stock in aid of 
such improvements as are authorized by the legislature, and 
vrndertaken by private companies. Upwards of twenty incorpo- 
rated companies have been aided by this fund. It is under the 
management of thirteen directors, styled the board of public 
worki^^ and selected proportionably from the different districts 
of the state, together with the governor, treasurer, and auditor, 
who are officially members of Sie board. 

Two rail roads are completed from Richmond, one from 
Aquia creek, seventy-five miles, the other to Petersburg, twen- 
ty-three miles ; two rail roads are in operation from Petersburg, 
one to Welden, N. C, fifty-nine miles ; the other to City Point, 
twelve miles; the Portsmouth and Roanoke rail road, from 
Portsmouth to Welden, N. C. is eighty miles in length ; the 
Winchester and Potomac, from Harper's Ferry to Winchester, 
thirty-two miles. 

At a recent session of the legislature, the sum of about 
^,500,000, was appropriated for various internal improvements. 

There are six banks in the state, and twenty-one bramches, 
with an aggregate capital of $8,000,000. 

Its First Settlement. The first European settlement in 
what now constitutes the United States, commenced at James- 
town, in Virginia, under the direction of John Smith, in 1607. 
The first emigrants being principally males, the colony was 
likely to become extinct for the want of females. To remedy 
this evil) the Virginia company at London, who then had the 
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direction of its affairs, in 1620, procured one hundred and sixty 
females of humble condition, but of fair character, and sent them 
to the colony to be disposed of as wives to the planters, at the 
rate of one hundred and sixty pounds of tobacco for each, beinjo^ 
the average expense of procuring and shipping them. This 
singular proceeding was attended with happy effects to the 
parties, and to the colony. 

The christian religion according to the forms of the episcopal 
church, was the established religion of Virginia during its colo- 
nial state. In 1785, the legislature repealed all laws which re- 
cognized the protestant episcopal church as a legal establish- 
ment. The glebe lands, and other church property, except the 
houses of worship, were taken from their owners and vested in 
the overseers of the poor, reserving to the incumbents only an 
estate for life. 




Episcopal Church, Richmond. 

At the commencement of the revolution, Virginia was much 
the largest and raostpowerful state of the confederacy. Though 
she had individually suffered nothing, she took an early and 
sympathetic part in oppressions attempted to be inflicted on 
Massachusetts. Mr. Jefferson from the former, and Mr. Adams 
from the latter, were united in principles and measures, and 
directed the early proceedings of^ Congress, which eventuated 
in the independence of the States. She has furnished a presi- 
dent of the United States, for eight out of the twelve presiden- 
tial terms that have already occurred, and the present acting 
executive, Mr. Tyler, is also a Virginian. 

Virginia has no large cities. Norfolk, situated on ElizabeU> 
river, eight miles above its entrance into the Chesapeake, is the 
most commercial. It contains a population of 10,920. Rich- 
mond is the seat of government, situated on James river, at the 
head of tide water, one hundred and fifty miles above its mouth. 
It contains a population of 20,153. Charlotteville is eighty-six 
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miles north-weet of Richmond ; two miles to the east of this 
▼ill&ge is Monticello, the seatof the late president Jefferson, on 
a gentle rise near the base of Carter's mountain. 

NoBTH Carolina. North Carolina, next south of Virginia, 
extends from the Atlantic to the state of Tennessee, containing 
50,000 square miles, and 753,419 inhabitants, of which 245,817 
are slaves, and 22,732 free colored. The militia amount to 
66,532. Population to the square mile, fifteen. 

Its Cohstitdtion. The constitution of North Carolina -was 
formed in 1776, and amended in 1835. This is the only consti- 
tution in which the word commons is used to designate the 
second or more numerous branch of the legislature. It is inap- 
propriate to the American constitutions, because it is connected 
with the idea of a nobility, or a higher order of rank in society, 
which is not recognized m any of 3ie United States. 

The constitution of North Carolina provides that the govern- 
or, senate, and house of commons, shall be chosen biennially ; 
that the general assembly shall meet biennially, and, at each 
session, elect, by a joint vote of the two houses, a secretary of 
state, treasurer, and council of state, who ae to continue in 
oflice for the term of two years. The general assembly is also 
to appoint an attorney general, whose term of ofiice is to be foiir 
years. The ^vernor is not eligible more than four years in 
any term of six years. 

The thirty-second section of the constitution provides, that 
" no person who shall deny the being of a Grod, or the truth of 
the Christian religion, or the divine authority of the Old and 
New Testaments, or who shall hold religious principles incom- 
patible with the freedom, or safety of the state, shall be capable 
of holding any office, or place of trust, or profit, in the civil de- 
partment within this state." 

Test acts of this character, however well intended, have been 
' found to answer no valuable purpose. 

The first declaration of American independence was made in 
the interior of North Carolina. A convention of two delegates 
» from each militia company in the county of Mecklenburg, met 
• at Charlotte on the 19th of May, 1776, " to take into considera- 
tion the existing state of things." From this meeting issued a 
manifesto, containing most of the principles of that made by 
congress on the 4th of July of the succeedmg year. 

EnucATioN. There is a college in the state, established at 
Chapel Hill, called the university of North Carolina ; number 
of students, one hundred and triirty. Davison college was 
founded in Mecklenburg county, in 1837 ; number of students, 
^ighty-eix. Wake Forest college founded in 1838 ; number of 
students, seventy-seven. Academies are established in various 
places, and an increasing attention has of late been paid to edu- 
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cation. The etate has a literary fund pledged to the supf ort 
of common schools, consisting of swamp lands estimated at 
1,500.000 acres, bank stock and cash amounting to something 
more than a million of dollars. The management of this fund 
is committed to a *• b6ard of literature." 

North Carolina is divided into three sections 5 the tide water 
or alluvial, the hilly, and the mountainous section. In the first 
the plantations are large, and principally managed by slave 
labor ; in this, the slaves are nearly as numerous as the whites. 
In this region also are extensive pine plains, or barrens, as they 
are called, affording great quantities of lumber for exportation. 
In the other two, the plantations take the name of farm% and 
are smaller ; much of the labor is done by whites. The ^va- • 
tion of a thousand feet, which is computed to be tha average 
height of the table lands of Virginia and North Carolina above 
the tide water lands, is equivalent in relation to climate, to a 
difference of two and a half degrees of latitude ; and gives the 
same temperature to western Virginia and North CSiroHna as to 
the latitude of 40° on the Atlantic coast • *%' 




North Carolina has no large towns; its citizens are chiefly 
agriculturists, settled upon their plantations and farms. Raleigh, 
on the river Neuse, 120 miles above Newbern, is the seat of 
government Population, 2244. The latter is the largest and 
most commercial town in the state, and the principal place ipf 
export for corn and the productions of the pine forests. 

There are three banks in the state, with several branches, and 
an aggregate capital of $3,100,750. 

Gold Region. Oold was first discovered in the United 
States, on the border of the Yadkin river, in North Carolina. 
A small quantity of it was first brought to the mint for coinage 
in 1804. In 1824, it was found to the amount of $5000, and iri 
1833, to the amount of $475,000. The gold region, the richest 
36* 
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and best part of which is in North Carolina, extends into Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama, and 
IS supposed to comprise a surface of about a thousand square 
mi'es. Of the ^old coined at the mint of the United States in 
1823, $868,000. being more than seven eights of the whole, was 
obtained from this region. 1 he director of the mint computes 
that one half only of the annual product reaches the mint, the 
other being exported in bulhon, or wrought up in various man- 
ufactures, giving for the whole production of the gold region in 
1833, $1,736,000. This he estimates to be equal to one fiOh of 
the production from ail other countries. Considering the in- 
creased eagerness with which gold is now sought, and that it 
generally well rewards the searcb, scarcely a limit can be 
placed to the expected amount Gold is found generally^ in 
minute particles near the surface, mixed with earth; someUmes 
in considerable lumps, nearly pure. The principal labor con- 




Oold Washing. 

lists in gathering and washing the particles. It has been esti- 
mated, that the total value of bullion found in the North Caro- 
lina mines, since their first discovery, amounts to ten millions of 
dollars. 

Internal Improvements. The internal improvement fund of 
this state, amounts to about $1,000.000 ; a number of rail road 
charters have been granted by the legislature; but two only 
which lie wholly within the state, have yet been completed, viz^ 
the Wilmington and Raleigh rail road, 161 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Wilmington, on the Cape Fear, to Weldon, on the 
Roanoke, where it connects with the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
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rail road ; and the Raleigh and Gaston rail road, 85 miles in 
length, extending from Raleigh to Gaston, on the Roanoke, 
where it connects with the Petersburg and Roanoke rail road. 
Both of these roads were opened in March, 1840. 

South Carolina. South Carolina is computed to contain 
thirty thousand square miles. Its number of white inhabitants, 
is 259,084; of slaves, 327,008; of free colored, 8,276; whole 
number, 594,398 ; being twenty to the square mile. Its militia 
amount to 48,817. 

The first constitution of South Carolina was made in 1775 ; 
the present one, in 1790. The legislative authority is vested in 
a general assembly, consisting of a senate of forty-five members, 
elected for four years, one haff biennially, and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 124 members, chosen for two years. The gov- 
ernor is chosen by joint ballot of both houses, for, two years, 
at the first meeting after a house of representatives fs chosen. 
The assembly meet annually at Columbia, on the fourth Monday 
of November. 1 he governor can hold his oflice but two years 
out of six. He is called in the constitution the executive power, 
but in this, as in several other states, the operative and most 
important branch o^ this power is reserved to the legislature. 
The chancellor, judges, secretary of state, commissioners of the 
treasury, and surveyor general, are elected by joint ballot of 
both houses. The judges hold their offices during good beha- 
viour. Other executive officers hold their office for Ibur years, 
and are ineligible for the next term. 

This constitution also contains a proscriptive clause against 
clergymen- In the eleventh article is a paragraph in the follow- 
ing terras : " No convention of people shall be called, unless by 
a concurrence of two thirds of both branches of the whole rep- 
resentation." In virtue of the powers supposed to be granted 
in this prohibitory clause, a special legislature ordered a con- 
vention to meet, November, 1832, which passed the celetjrated 
nullification ordinance, declaring that the tariff law of 1S32 was 
unconstitutional, and that its execution should not be permitted 
in South Carolina. 

The bank of the state of South Carolina, is an institution m 
which the state is the proprietor, and from which it draws an 
annual revenue of $ 150,000. Whole number of banks is twelve, 
with an authorized capital of about eleven and a half millions 
of dollars. 

Colleges. The South Carolina college was established at 
Columbia, in 1804. It is wholly a state institution. Since its 
foundation, the state has paid $420,000 for buildings, library, 
cabinet and instruction. Number of students, one hundred and 
fifty. 

Ihe Charleston college was first established in 1785, and in 
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1824, was new organized, and placed on a more respectable 
footing. It is supported by private donations, and tuition fees. 
The most liberal ffifls have been one of 910,000, from Eiias 
Harvey, and one of $12,000, from Thomas HaDscx)me. 

There are three medical colleges at Charleston ; there is a 
Presbyterian theological seminary at Columbia, a Lutheran 
seminary at Lexington, and the Baptist at High Hills. The 
free school system was adopted in 1821. 

Internal Improvements. The Charleston and Cincinnati 
rail road, which is proposed to extend from Charleston to Cin- 
cinnati, and also to Louisville, for the purpose of opening a free 
communication between the valleys of the Ohio and the Missis- 
ippi, and the Atlantic ocean, was projected by the citizens of 
Charleston and Cincinnati, and charters have been obtained 
from the legislatures of all the states through which it is to pass, 
and surveys of several routes have been directed to* be made. 

The South Carolina rail road which extends from Cluirledton 
to Hamburg, on the Savannah opposite Augusta, is 136 miles 
lon^, and was completed in 1833. 

There are several small canals in the state, the most impor- 
tant of which is the Santee c^nal, connecting the harbor of 
Charleston with the Santee. It is 22 miles long. 

The principal commercial city of the south, is Charleston, 
situated on a tongue of land, formed by the confluence of the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, seven miles Irom the sea. Popula- 
tion, 24,261, something more than half blacks. The seat of 
government is at Columbia, a village 120 miles north west of 
Charleston, containing 4,340 inhabitants. 

Its First Settlement. The first permanent English settle- 
ment in the Carolinas, was by a colony from Massachusetts, in 
1667. In 1680, a few settlers located themselves at Oys er 
point the junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, and laid the 
foundation of the city of Charleston. In 1662, Charles II. grant- 
ed the whole country between latitude 31° and 36°, and extend- 
ing indefinitely west, to Lord Clarendon, and seven associates, 
who established a proprietary government The proprietors 
employed John Locke, the celebrated moralist, to draw up what 
was considered a perfect form of government, for the new 
colony. In practice, it proved to be perfect in nothing but ab- 
surdity, and inapplicability to the condition of the country. It 
was soon abandoned ; and in 1719, the colony was divided into 
North and South Carolina, the proprietary government relin- 
quished, and the colonies placed uncfer a royal government 

Georgia. Georgia is the most southern, and the last settled 
of the thirteen original States. It is separated from South Caro- 
lina, by the Savannah river, and bounded on the south by the 
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Floridas, between 30° and 35° north latitude, in length from 
north to south 300, and in breadth 240 miles, containing 58,000 
square miles, and 691,392 inhabitants, being in the proportion of 
twelve to the square mile. Slaves, 280,8M, free colored, 2,753. 
Militia, 57,312. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Georgia was first 
formed in 1775, revised in 1785, and again in 1798. The legis- 
lative power is vested in a general assembly, consisting of two 
branches, each chosen annually. The assembly meet at Mil- 
ledgeville, on the first Monday in November in each year. The 
governor is chosen by the people once in two years, and has a 
qualified negative on legislative proceedings. The judges of 
die supreme court are chosen by the general assembly, and 
hold their offices for three years, and those of the inferior courts 
during good behavior. 

In Sie constitution of this state, as in most of the others, pro- 
vision is made for the impeachment of public officers, for official 
misconduct. The senate, or higher branch of the legislature, 
form the court for the trial of impeachments, and the house of 
representatives the accusers. On conviction, the punishment 
extends only to removal from office and future disqualification. 
Another provision is also made for the removal of delinquent 
or incompetent officers, by which the governor may displace 
them, on the application of two thirds of both branches of the 
legislature. 

The principal literary institution is the university of Georgia, 
established at Athens in 1785. It has funds to the amount of 
$136,000, of which $100,000 is vested in the bank of Georgia, 
an institution belonging entirely to the state. The government 
guarantees this stock to yield eight per cent, interest annually. 
Number of students, one hundred and twenty-seven. Ogle- 
thorpe college, established at Medway, in 1836, has thirty-one 
students, and Emory college, established at Oxford, in 1837, 
has thirty-five students. 

The proportion of white children in Georgia who are admitted 
at the common schools is small, but in forming a comparative 
estimate of the state of learning, particularly of common school 
education, between the south and north, it should be remember- 
ed that a large portion of the white population of the former are 
planters, occupying and residing on extensive plantations ; that 
this population is necessarily sparse, and not in a condition to 
enjoy the benefit of common schools, like the inhabitants of vil- 
lages. They are by no means inattentive to the education of 
their children. Private instructors are employed in many fam- 
ilies ; others send their children abroad for an education, and 
generally, this class are as well educated at' the south as in the 
north. There are however a considerable portion of children, 
whose parents are unable to adopt either of these modes, and 
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Mrs. Greene replied to the regrets of her visiters, " Gentlemen, 
there is a yankee in the other room who can make any thing," 
and conducted them into Whitney's apartment, where she ex- 
hibited various specimens of his ingenuity, and introduced tl^ 
man. On opening their business, he replied, '^ that he had nev% 
seen either cotton or cotton seed in his life." Whitney, how- 
ever, was awake on the subject, as presenting a new field for his 
ingenuity. It being out of season for cotton in the seed, he went 
to Savannah and made search among the warehouses and boats, 
until he found a small quantity. He next set himself to work 
with such materials as he could procure, to construct a cotton 
gin. Wire, the most important article in its construction,' was 
not to be found in the Savannah market, and he had to invent 
means and machinery for drawing it himself. Mrs. Greene had 
at this time resident in her family, Mr. Miller, another young 
gentleman from the north, a graduate of Yale college, of Mr. 
Whitney's age and standing, a beneficiary whom she first en- 
gaged as a private tutor, and afterwards married. They were 
the only persons admitted into Mr. Whitney's workshop, or who 
knew what he was doing. The time he spent in this mysterious 
business was a matter of curiosity, and often of raillery, to the 
other members of the family. Towards the close of the winter 
the machine was so nearly completed as to leave no doubt of 
its success. Mrs. Greene then invited to her house gentlemen 
from different parts of the state, and conducted them into Mr. 
Whitney's workshop, where they saw with astonishment and 
delight, a machine oy which more cotton could be separated 
from the seed in a day by a single hand, than could be done for 
weeks in the usual manner. 

An invention so im^rtant to the agricultural interests of the 
south, and as it has smce proved to various other departments 
of human industry, could not long remain a secret The gen- 
tlemen who called to visit it carried home the news; multitudes 
came to see it but it was thought not prudent to gratify their 
curiosity until the patent right was secured. So determined, 
however, were the people to possess the treasure, that regardless 
of all right, they broke open the shop in the night, and carried 
off the machine ; and in this way the public became possessed 
of the invention. Before Mr. Whitney could complete hia 
model, and obtain a patent, a number of machines were in suc- 
cessful operation, constructed with some slight variation in hopes 
of evading the patent 

In May, 1793, Mr. Whitney entered into partnership with his 
friend Miller, both under the patronage of Mrs. Greene, who 
took great interest in the success of her young friends from the 
north. Miller was to furnish the funds to mature the invention, 
obtain the patent, and prosecute the violation of it, and the 
profits to be equally shared between them. The patent was ob- 
tained in the fall of 1793. The citizens of Georgia entirely 
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disregarded it, relying on the partiality of their juries to screen 
them from the elSects of jj«dicial process. The state of South 
Carolina purchased the right for that state for $50,000. North 
Carolina laid an assessment of forty cents on each saw employ- 
ed in ginning cotton, some gins carrying forty saws, for five 
y^ars, the nett avaJIs of which were to be paid to the patentees. 
The l^w suits in Georgia foe violations of the patent, were ex- 
pensive, and protracted, and attended with various results, the 
juries being averse to rendering verdicts in favor of the patent- 
ees, and avoiding it whenever the ingenuity of counsel could 
furnish them with a plausible excuse. In the course of an, ar- 
gument, one of the counsel for the patentees remarked, that the 
invention had raised the value of landed estates in Georgia 
adapted to the raising of cotton, from fifty to a hundred per 
cent Judge Johnson in reply, said, " that if we should assert 
that the benefits of this invention exceed a hundred million of 
dollars, we can prove the assertion by strict calculation." In 
18J2 Mr. Whitney presented a memorial to Congress for the 
renewal of the patent, stating that he had been unable to obtain 
any decision of his cases in Georgia until he had been eleven 
years in the law, and thirteen of the fourteen years of his patent 
had expired. That his invention had been the source oi opu- 
lence to thousands ; as a labor-saving machine, it engibled one 
man to do the work of a thousand, and that it furnished to the 
whole famrty of mankind at a cheap rate, a most convenient 
and essential article of clothing. His application was met by a 
united opposition from the south, and rejected. Mr. Whitney 
died in 1825, without having received any further benefits from 
his invention, than the before mentioned grants from North and 
South Carolina. 

Western Lands. Georgia was the last settled of the thir- 
teen original states. It was granted, oi ratlier appropriated by 
George the second, under the direction of general Oglethorpe 
and others, for the purpose of affording an asylum for the poor 
of Great Britain. The settlement commenced at Savannah,^ 
with the consent of the natives, in 1733, under the direction of 
* general Oglethorpe, as the first governor. The charter extend- 
ed along the 32d degree of latitude as its southern boundai-y, 
the width of the state, to the Mississippi. The Indians Inhabit- 
ing and claiming this territory, were the most civilized and 
powerful of any in the colonies, and reluctantly yielded any 
portion of the back country. 

The principal commercial city of Georgia is Savannah, at 
the head of sloop navigation on the Savannah river, twenty 
miles from its mouth. It has a population of 11,214, and is .the 
chief place of export for the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the in- 
terior. The next considerable town is Augusta, on the same 
river, one hundred and forty miles from the sea. Milledgeville, 
37 
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a town of 2095 inhabitants, on the west bank of the Oconee, 
ninety miles south-west of Augusta, is the seat of government 

Alabama. Alabama lies directly west of Georgia, and con- 
Rists principally of the territory obtained from that state by the 
compromise or 1802, together with Mobile and the adjacent 
country, claimed by the United States as part of the Louisiana 
purchase. Its extent is three hundred and thirty miles north 
and south, and one hundred and seventy-four in breadth, con- 
taining fifty thousand square miles ; and 590,756 inhabitants, of 
which 253,532 are slaves and 2039 free colored. Militiet, 
44,332. 

Its CoNSTiTtJTioN. Its constitution was formed in 1819, and 
the State admitted into the Union at the succeeding Congress. 
At this period, the process of making a State constitution had 
been so thoroughly understood, and so long practiced in the 
United States, that what was once a critical and difficult work 
was now an easy one. A new State had little else to do but to 
take one or more of those already made, and select from them, 
the substance of one for itself, varying it in its details according 
to circumstances. The constitution of Alabama, like its prede- 
cessors, divides the general powers of government into three 
sections, legislative, executive, and judiciarj', and the legislative 
into two branches, a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The representatives are chosen annually, and the senate once 
in three years ; one third to be renewed annuallv. The gov- 
ernor is elected by the people for two years, and eligible four 
years out of six. The judges are elected by joint ballot of the 
legislature, and hold their offices six years. The right of suf^ 
frage is vested in every white male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, and resident in the State. 

EnucATiON. An institution, styled the university of Alabama, 
was established at Tuscaloosa, the seat of government, by the 
first legislature which met under the constitution, and incorpo- 
rated by a supplementary act of the next. By an act of Con- 
gress, March, 1819, one section of land, six hundred and. forty 
acres of each township of six miles square, was given to the in- 
habitants for the use of schools, and seventy-two sections being 
equal to two townships of six miles square, each 46,080 acres, 
for the support of a seminary of learning. About one-half of 
this grant has been sold for three hundred thousand dollars, and 
appropriated according to its original purpose. Number of stu- 
dents, fifty-six. La Grange college was founded at New Tus- 
caloosa in 1830; number of students, one hundred and forty. 
Spring Hill college, established the same year, has one hundred 
and seven students. 

Internal Improvements. . By the act of Congress admitting 
Alabama into the Union, five per cent of the net proceeds of the 
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sale of all the public lands in the State was appropriated for 
making public roads and canals, and improving its navigable 
waters ; three fif^s were to be laid out within the State, and 
the other in making roads leading to the State, under the direc- 
tion of Congress. This gave rise to what is called the three per 
cent, fund, vested in stock of the bank of Alabama. In 1830, it 
amouitted to one hundred thousand dollars, and was intrusted to 
a board of six commissioners, to be laid out in works of internal 
improvement. Alabama being a cotton growing country, the 
great object of all internal improvements, is to facilitate the 
transportation of that article to Mobile, its only seapo]^ by 
means of canals, rail roads and improved river navigation. A 
number of rail roads have been projected. 

Massacre at Fort Mimms. Previous to the "Creek war of 
1813, the settlements in the Alabama territory, excepting Mo- 
bile, consisted of a few inhabitants on its principal waters. For 
their own security they had constructed a slight fortification, 
called fort Mimms, on the Alabama river, sixteen miles above 
fort Stoddard, which was garrisoned by one hundred and fifty 
volunteer militia of the territory. 

In the summer of 1813, indications of hostility appeared 
among the surrounding Indians, which induced the inhabitants, 
to the amount of three hundred, to collect at fort Mimms. At 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the 30th of August, a body of 
six hundred Indians issued from the adjoining wood, and ad- 
vanced within a few rods of the fort before they were discover- 
ed. The sentinel cried out "Indiam;" they g£(ve the war 
whoop and rushed in at the gate before the garrison had time to 
ehut it This decided its fate. Major BeasTy, the commanding 
ofiicer, was mortally wounded, carried into the house and con- 
sumed in the flames. The buildings were burned, and the gar- 
rison and the inhabitants burned or massacred ; but seventeen 
of tlie whole number escaped. The battle and massacre lasted 
until six in the afternoon, a great part of the time without any 
ehow of resistance, by which time the work of destruction was 
fully completed; the fort and buildings demolished, and up- 
wards of four hundred men, women and children, destroyed. 
Exemplary vengeance was taken on the Creeks for this outrage. 
A series of brilliant victories achieved by the neighboring mili- 
tia, under the command of General Jackson, terminated on the 
27th of March, 1814, in the slaughter of the remnant of the 
Creek warriors, and the submission of the nation. Two thou- 
sand of their warriors were slain, most of liieir towns burned, 
and their strong holds occupied by the United States troops. 

Witherford, their great prophet and chief, who conducted 
them at fort Mimms, accompanied his surrender with this ad- 
dress to General Jackson: ^4 fought at fort Mimms ; I fought 
Ite Georgia army; I did you all the injury I could; had I been 
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supported as I was promised, I would have done you more ; but 
my warriors are all killed, I can fight no longer. I look back 
with Borrow that I have brought destruction upon my nation. 
I am now in your power ; do with me as you please ; I am a 
soldier." The conquest of the Creeks was followed by a treaty, 
negotiated by General Jackson and Colonel Hawkins, and con- 
cluded on the 10th of August, 1814; by which they surrendered 
a great part of the territory now constituting the state of Ala- 
bama, to the United States. The introduction of a large mili- 
tary force opened this country to their view, and made- them 
acquainted with the fine rich lands on its rivers. At the com- 
mencement of the Creek war; the whole Mississippi territory 
had a population not exceeding twenty thousand white inhab- 
itants. In 1820 it formed two states, containing two hundred 
thousand. 

Mobile is the principal city and only seaport of Alabama. It 
is situated on a nay, thirty miles from the sea, in latitude 31°. 
After much contest with Spain, this place came into the popse&- 
sion of the United States, in J 8 13, as a part of the Louisiana 
purchase. It then contained three hundred inhabitants; in 
1830, its numbers were 3194, and in 1840, 12,672. Being the 
only outlet for a rich and extensive interior, it is rapidly increas- 
ing. Steamboat navigation extends up the Tombigbee, a 
principal water of Mobile bay, to Tuscaloosa, the seat of gov- 
ernment, three hundred miles above the city. 

Alabama has three banks ; one at Tuscaloosa, with several 
branches ; and two at Mobile. Capital stock, §J 10, 14 1,806. 

Mississippi. The state of Mississippi is the western section 
of the Georgia cession, extending from Alabama to the Missis- 
sippi river, one hundred and sixty miles ; and from Tennessee 
to the gulf of Mexico, three hundred ; between 30 and 35° north 
latitude. It contains forty-six thousand square miles, and 
375,651 inhabitants, of which 195,211 are slaves, and 1,366, free 
colored. Population, eight to the square mile. A great por- 
tion of this state has been occupied until lately by the Chickasaw 
and Chocktaw tribes of Indians, in number about thirty thou- 
sand. They have disposed of their lands, with some unimpor- 
tant reservations, to the United States, and are removing west- 
ward beyond the territory of Arkansas. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Mississippi was 
formed in August, 1817, and the state admitted into the Union 
at the succeeding congress. It resembles, in most of its fea- 
tures, that of Alabama, of which it is the prototype. The prin- 
cipal executive and judicial officers are appointed by the joint 
vole of the legislature, audibly given. The judges hold their 
oflices during good behavior, but not beyond the age of six- 
ty-five. 
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The constitution contains this singular provision: that the 
general assembly shall direct by law, in what manner, and in 
what courts^ suits may be brought against the state. It excludes 
ministers of the gospel, and priests of every denomination, and 
also all persons who deny th6 being of a God, or a luture state 
of rewards and punishments, from civil office ; the one on ac- 
count of their profession, and the other on account of their 
creed. 

In 1832, a law was passed, requiring all free colored persons 
to leave the state in ninety days, under penalty of five years 
servitude. Whether this law, and others of similar import, 
passed by some other states, is consistent with that clause in 
the constitution whicli provides, "that the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states," has been much controverted, and 
depends entirely upon a limited, or a liberal construction of the 
word citizen. 

Education, Jefferson college, established at Washington in 
1802, has fifty students. Oakland college was founded in 1831, 
and has -one hundred and sixty students. 

The town of Natchez, in latitude 32°, is the principal com 
mercial place on the river. Jackson, on the Pearl river,, is the 
fieat of government. A board of internal improvements was or- 
ganized in 1829, consisting of the governor and three commission- 
ers, and authorized to negotiate a loan on the credit of the state, 
to tiie amount of $200,000, to be appropriated to the improvement 
of its public roads and navigable waters. Five per cent of the 
avails of the sale of the public lands, in this, as in the other new 
states, is appropriated by congress for the purposes of internal 
improvement. Several rail roads have been chartered, the 
' most important of which is the Vicksburg and Clinton, fifty-four 
miles in length. 

River Mississippi. The river Mississippi, the father of 
waters, as its name imports, bounds the state on the west, from - 
latitude 31° to 35°, two hundred and eighty miles in length on a 
straight hne, and seven hundred by the windings of the river. 
Much has been said, and but little known as to the head waters, 
or sourc'e of this river, until a recent period. At the peace of 
1783, the negotiators supposed that a line drawn due west from 
the lake of the Woods, a north-western water of lake Superior, 
would strike the Mississippi river a considerable distance south 
of its source ; hence it was provided that such a line shouldbe 
the northern boundary o^ the United States ; and that Great 
Britain should have the right of navigating the Mississippi as 
holding lands upon its upper waters. Such a line, it was lound, 
would not strike the river, but run considerably north of its 
source. It was next supposed that the most northern water of 
the Mississippi was as high as latitude 49° north. 
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In 1832, an expedition was fitted out, consisting of lieutenant 
Allen, a corporal, ten privates, Mr. SchoolcraA, and Dr. Hough- 
ton ; the principal object of which was, to ascertain the true 
source or the Mississippi. They found it to be lake Bieche, 
seven miles long and three broad, in latitude 47° north, and 
longitude 96° west, from London. From thence the waters ran 
in a north-westerly direction, to lake Winnipeg, in latitude 48°; 
from thence in a southerly direction, to the ocean, in latitude 
30°. The expedition proceeded from fort Brady, at the entrance 
of lake Superior from lake Huron, along the southern border oi 
lake Superior to Fon de Lac, its south-western extremity j 
thence up the river St. Louis, a water of the lake, to its source. 
From thence, by a portage of six miles, they reached the waters 
of the Mississippi. The region traversed by this expedition, 
was the high table land, dividing the waters of the St. Lawrence 
from those of the gulf of Mexico, between 44 and 48° of north 
latitude ; it is described as a poor, s^^mpy, barren country, to 
the northward of any permanent American settlements. 

The North American fur company have a number of trading 
establishments in this region. The Indians are few in number, 
in a miserable condition, and rapidly destroying their game, 
iheir only means of subsistence, for the sake of obtaining peltry 
for the fur company. The expedition were directed to explore 
the southern coast of lake Superior; they found it to be of the 
same general character with the other lands in this north-west 
region, and but little of it fit for cultivation. They also made 
search for the copper mines with which this region is said to 
abound. They found no appearance of copper or copper ore, 
except the celebrated copper rock, which is forty-four miles from 
the lake, up a river called the Ontonagon. They judged the 
rock to contain a solid mass of twenty cubic feet, and to weigh 
about five tons. They obtained some specimens, which appear- 
ed to be coppiT almost pure. 

In latitude 39°, the Mississippi receives, or rather joins the 
Missouri, the latter being the largest stream coming from the 
eastern base of the Rocky mountains. In latitude 34° it receives 
the Arkansas, and in 31° the Red river, both large streams from 
the west. From the east, a little above its junction with the 
Missouri, the Mississippi receives the Illinois, and in latitude 
37° the Ohio. 

Valley or the Mississippi. The country watered by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, is called the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and is bounded on the south by the gulf of Mexico, on the 
west by the Rocky mountains, dividing the waters of the Pacific 
from the Atlantic ocean ; on the north by the table lands which 
separate its waters from those of the upper lakes ; and on the 
east by the Alleghany ridge. From Ofean, the highest point 
of boat navigation on the Alleghany river, a branch of the Ohio, 
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to the highest point of boat navigation on the Mississippi, by 
the course of the rivers, is five thousand miles. From the ex- 
treme points of boat navigation on the Tennessee river on the 
east, and of the Arkansas and Red rivers on the west, is a nav- 
igation of three thousand miles, and directly up the Mississippi, 
of nearly two thousand. 

The extent of this valley, from the sources of the Alleghany, 
to the head waters of the Missouri, in a direct line, is nearly 
two thousand miles ; and from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
its source, about one thousand. No other river valley on the 
globe will compare in size, in richness, and variety of soil, in 
salubrity of climate, and in its general adaptation to the support 
and comfort of man. It was once the object of Aaron Burr's 
ambition to establish an independent empire here, of which he 
himself was to be the head. 

From a geographical view of this valley, it is evident that the 
free navigation of the river is indispensable to the United States. 
From 17S3 to 1803, Spain was the occupant of a small territory 
embradng both banks of the river at its mouth, and denied the 
right of the United States to the navigation of the river through 
her territory. The American claim rested on two grounds: 
first, that the river was a great highway to the ocean, evidently 
designed by the author of nature, for the use of all the inhabit- 
ants on its waters, as well those above as below ; that its com- 
mon use would be mutually beneficial, and injurious to neither. 
Secondly, that in the year 1763, France, then the proprietor of 
the territory now claimed by Spain, granted the free navigation 
of the river to Great Britain, then the proprietor of the upper 
country now owned by the United States ; and that, in 1783, 
Great Britain granted this right to the United States by express 
stipulation, and as an appendage to the ceded territory. This 
subject remained a matter of controversy, and of frequent nego- 
tiation between Spain and the United States, until 1795, Spain 
frequently declaring that she would never suffer any other power 
to pass through her territory. At a favorable moment in that 
year, a treaty was concluded, which granted to the United 
States the free navigation of the river, and a place of deposit at 
New Orleans, without which the right could not be beneficially 
enjoyed. In 1802, this right of deposit was suddenly, and with- 
out any previous notice, withheld. Soon afterwards the terri- 
tory of Louisiana passed into the hands of France, and in 1803, 
was purchased by the United States, and all controversy on the 
subject put at rest* • 

Louisiana. It was one condition of the treaty by which 
Louisiana was purchased, that, as soon as it could conveniently 
be done, it should be incorporated into one or more states, and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the others. In 
1812, southern Louisiana, embracing the whole territory south 
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of 33^ of latitude, was erected into a State and admitted into 
the Union. It contains 4S,000 square miles, and a population 
of 344,570, of which 165,219 are slaves, and 25,368 free colored.** 
The whole population averages seven to the square mile. Its 
militia are 14,808. 

Its Laws. Louisiana having at different times been a pro- 
vince of France, and of Spain, and at one time a territory, and 
then a member of the United States, had a mixed and umntelli- 
gible code of laws in ditferent languages. In 1822, Mr. Livings- 
ton, the late envoy to France, a distinguished jurist, who remo- 
ved from the city of New York to New Orleans soon after the 
purchase of the territory, and Derbigny, and Moreau Lislet, 
two lawyers of eminence at New Orleans, were appointed by 
the legislature to revise and amend the civil code, and to add a 
system of commercial law, and a code of practice. The system 
was prepared principally by Mr. Livingston, and adopted as the 
law of LouisianE^ in 1824. Mr. Livingston also, under an ap> 

E ointment ol the legislature, haw digested a penal code, which 
as been adopted with little variation. 

New Orleans. New Orleans, the political and commercial 
capital of the state, is situated on the east bank of the Mississip- 
pi, one hundred miles from its mouth, in latitude 30®. It is the 
grand commercial emporium of the west The Mississippi and 
its tributaries have an extent above the city of upwards of ten 
thousand miles of steam boat navigation, passing through the 
richest soils and finest climates. Its communicaftion wi3i the 
ocean is easy. The Mississippi and its principal branches are 
admirably adapted to steam Doat navigation ; and the use of 
steam boats for towing ships from the sea, now renders it unne- 
cessary to wait for wind or tide to bring tliem to the city. New 
Orleans proper contains a population of 83,971 and the suburbs 
18,222, making a total of 102, 193. 

Purchase of the Territory. The purchase of Louisiana, 
and making it into States, to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original members, presented new and im- 
portant questions, which were fully discussed in Congress, on 
the bill for the admission of Louisiana. Neither the convention 
who formed, or the people who adopted the federal constitution, 
ever entertained the idea of extending it beyond the limits of 
the United States, as they then existed, or of taking into apolit- 
ical partnership, any foreign nation, territory, or people. Its 
preamble excludes the idea. "We the people of the United 
States, to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves, and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the United 

♦ The above is ezclasive of La, Fayette Parish, the census of which is not yet 
taken ; its population is estimated at 7,833. 
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States of America." Terms applicable only to their then exist- 
ing limits. The constitution does indeed provide for the ad- 
mission of new States into the Union, embracing those which 
might be formed from its vacant territory, from tlie division of a 
state, or the junction of parts of different States. Had the pro- 
position been made in the convention, to vest Congress with the 
power of taking in other States or nations as equal partners, 
into the federal compact, with equal powers to regulate its des- 
tinies, there can be but little doubt of the result. Such a propo- 
sition would have formed a powerful, and probably a decisive 
objection to its adoption. 

Several important considerations led to this overleaping of 
the conftitution by those who had always advocated a strict and 
limited construction. 

First, the ambition common to all nations to extend their 
jurisdiction and territory, and thereby increase their power. 
Secondly, the immense value to the Union of securing the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, accompanied with a convenient 
place of deposit at its mouth, where goods descending the river 
in boats, might be transhipped in sea vessels. Thirdly, the time 
when the purchase was made, was the only opportune one 
which would probably ever offer for its peaceable acquisition. 
The country had then just passed into the hands of France. 
She had a powerful armament prepared to take possession, 
which was impeded only by a superior British fleet. Under 
these circumstances, France was willing to sell a country which 
she had wrested from Spain, but which she was unable to oc- 
cupy, for a large sum indeed, but one much less than it would 
have cost to gain it by a successful war. Under these circum- 
stances, and with these views, the treaty of the 14th of April, 
3803, by which Louisiana was acquired, was ratified by the 
Senate, and the appropriations necessary to carry it into effect, 
made by large majorities of both houses, with little discussion 
regarding its constitutionality. 

The division of the territory into a convenient number of 
states, and their admission into the Union, when their popula- 
tion should warrant it, on an equal footing with the original 
states, followed of course, having been provided for in the treaty 
of cession. 

Education, In forming the state of Louisiana, Congress 
were as liberal in providing for the education of its citizens, as 
they had been when forming new States from their original ter- 
ritory. Indeed, it seemed to be the object, to make the people of 
Louisiana forget that they were ever in a colonial and depends 
ent state. Forty-six thousand acres of land were granted for a 
college, and one thirty-sixth part of each township to its inhab- 
ants for the use of schools. 

In 1887, the legislature granted to each parish at the rate of 
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$2S'-ih cents for each voter, to be appropriated to the education 
of poor children, in consequence or which, $40,000 have been 
annually applied to that purpose. The legislature, at the ses- 
sion of 1835, granted to three literary institutions, $363,755, viz., 
.S48.775 to the college of Jefferson, and $15,000 annually to the 
same college for the period of ten years ; also, $15,000 annually 
to Louisiana college, and to Franklin college. 

B r N D AR I Es. The boundfiri es of the territory under the name 
of Louisiana while occupied by France and Spain were never 
defined. Previous to the war of 1756, or the old French war, as 
it was called in the colonies, France claimed, under this name, 
a rotrion bounding on the gulf of Mexico, from Pensacola east, 
to Kio del Norte on the west, including most of the province of 
west Floridii, and the whole of the Texas, and extending from 
the Allecrhany mountains to the Pacific ocean. In 1762, France 
ceded to Spam the territory of Louisiana. As between them no 
boundaries were necessary, as what was not comprehended un- 
der the name of Louisiana, Spain held as belonging to Mexico, 
or the Floridas. By the peace of 1763, terminating the war of 
1756, it was agreed that the English colonies extending west- 
ward to, and were bounded by, the Mississippi. In 1801, Spain 
rctroceded Louisiana to France, and in 1803, France sold it to 
the United States, with the boundaries which it originally had, 
and which it ought to have had while it was a colony of France. 
Those boimdaries never having been specially defined, they be- 
came the subject of controversy and negotiation at diiferent 
times between Spain and the United States, from the period of 
its cession to 1821, when the subject of its eastern boundary 
was put at rest by the cession of the adjoining Florida territory, 
to the United States. Its western and southern boundaries were 
thus defined ; to begin at the mouth of the Sabine river on the 
gulf of Mexico, in about the latitude of 30®, and extending 
thence up the Sabine, and in a north-westerly direction to the 
parallel of 4:^°, and in that latitude to the Pacific ocean, leaving 
the whole province of Texas, which France always claimed as 
a part of Louisiana, to Spain, as an appendage to Mexico. " 

Three states have already been made from this territory. In 
1803, the whole population of the Louisiana territory was less 
than 60,00% and their condition is thus described in a letter 
from governor Clairborn, to the Secretary of State, on taking 
possession. 

" I have found it a vain labor to attempt to renovate the old 
government ; it has left the country in almost inextricable con- 
tusion ; many of the causes have been depending in court twen- 
ty years, and corruption has put a seal upon theni. I found in 
gaol almost one hundred prisoners, some of whom had been 
confined on suspicion only, from two to thirteen years, without 
a trial. 
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" The merchants and planters in this place live in a style of 
ease and affluence, but are deplorably destitute of information. 
Such has been their mode of life, and the abject state in which 
their government has placed them, that they are utterly averse 
to taking any share in the public concerns. A profound igno- 
rance pervades them all. Not one in fifty can understand the 
EngUsh language. The trial by jurv, that inestimable right 
enjoyed by the American people, would at present be a great 
grievance to them ; they could not be made acquainted with it 
m fifty years. The principles of an elective government they 
cannot comprehend. A representative system would only be- 
wilder them." 

Allowing for some coloring in the governor's description, a 
comparison of what the city and province was when it passed 
into the h^nds of the United States, with its present condition, 
is the best practical commentary upon the American insti- 
tutions. 

Tennessee. The state of Tennessee was originalljr the 
western territory of North Carolina, bordering on the Mississip- 
pi river. From 1784 to 1789, the few inhabitants then settled in 
the district, attempted to form themselves into a separate com- 
munity by the name of the state of Franklin. In 1790, North 
Carolina ceded the territory to the United States, and Congress 
immediately established a government over it, under the name 
of the territory south of the Ohio, on the same principles as that 
of the northwest. 

In 1796, Tennessee formed a^tate constitution, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union, constituting the sixteenth state. On the 
third Monday in May. 1834, a convention met at Nashville, "for 
the purpose of revising and amending the constitution," and the 
constitution as amended by the convention was ratified by the 
people in March, 1835. Tennessee contains 40,000 square 
miles of territory, and 829,210 inhabitants, of which 183,059 are 
slaves, and 5,524 free colored. Population, twenty to the square 
mile. Militia, 60,982. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Tennessee provides 
that the governor, senators, and house of representatives, should 
be chosen biennially, and that the general assembly should 
meet once in two years. The number of representatives is to 
be apportioned among the several counties according to the 
number of voters, and cannot exceed seventy-five until the popu- 
lation shall be a million and a half, and can never afterwards 
exceed ninety-nine. The number of senators is to be apportion- 
ed on the same principle, and cannot exceed one third the num- 
ber of representatives. " Every free white man of the age of 
twenty-one years, being a citizen of the United States, and a 
citizen of the county wherein he may ofier his vote, six months 
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n^xt preceding the day of election, is entitled to vote for all 
offirera." 

The eowemoT is not eligible for more than six years in any 
term of eight Ministers of the gospel are not eligible to a seat 
in either house of the legislature, neither can any ])erson hold 
any civil office, who denies the being of a €iod. or alutore state 
of reward and punishment Lotteries are prohibited ; and per- 
sons who may oe concerned in duels are disqualified for holding 
office in the state. 

Education. There are five collegiate institutions in the 
state, one at Greenville, founded in 1794 ; number of students, 
forty-three. One at Washington, founded in 1794; number of 
students, forty. One at Nashville, founded in 1806 ; number of 
students, one hundred. One at Knoxville, founded in 1807 ; 
number of students, fifty-six. And one near Columbia, founded 
in 1830 ; number of students, one hundred. The legislature by 
various enactments have provided a school fund, the interest of 
which is to be applied to the support of common schools. The 
fund is invested in public stocks, and in 1839 amoimted to eight 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Division into Eastern ant> Western. Tennessee is divi- 
ded into eastern and western sections by the Cumberland moun- 
tains ; the western enjoys an easy communication with the 
ocean in common with the other states of the west, by means of 
the Mississippi. This is rendered circuitous and difficult to 
East Tennessee, by means of those mountains. Its approaches 
to navicrable water are among the most difficult of any in the 
United States. The only one that seems practicable, is, by a 
canal uniting the waters of the Tennessee river at its southern 
bend, with those of the Alabama, and in this way opening a 
communication with Mobile. 

Tennessee has four banks; capital, $6,488,192. 

Kentucky. Kentucky borders on the Ohio on the north, a 
distance of six hundred and fifty miles, including the windings 
of the river. It contains 42,000 square miles, and 776,923 in- 
habitants, of which 182,072 are slaves, and 7,309 free colored.* 
Population, eighteen to the square mile. Militia, 82,335. 

Kentucky was originally west of Virginia. In 1789, the in- 
habitants of that district, with the consent of the parent state, 
held a convention at Frankfort, and formed a state constitution 
with the usual distribution of powers. The representatives are 
chosen annually ; the senate once in four years, with a provision 
for a yearly renewal of one fourth. The governor is chosen by 
the people, for four years, and is ineligible for the succeeding 
seven. The appropriate duty of appointments to office is as- 

* The above is exclusive of Carter county, the census of which is not jet taketiy 
but which is estimated to contain three thousand inhabitant!. 
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signed to bim. He hae also what can scarcely be called a qual- 
ified negative upon tbe acts of tbe legislature. They are to be 
presented for his approbation; if he disapproves, he is required 
to return them with nis rea&ons ; if on re-consideration, they are 
passed by each house, by majorities of the whole number of 
members elected, they become laws, notwithstanding his ob- 
jections. The judges hold their offices during good behavior. 

Education. The most prominent literary institution, is the 
Transylvania University, established at Lexington, in 1798; 
number of undergraduate students, sixty-two; medical, two 
hundred and fifty-five; law, seventy-one. The principal de- 
nominations of Christians have each a college under their pai^ 
ticular directions ; the presbyterians, one called Centre college, 
at Danville, founded in 1822 ; number of students, sixty-six ; 
. Cumberland college, at Princeton, founded in 1825 ; number 
of students, *seventy-two ; and Bacon college, at Harrodsburg,, 
Ibimded in 1836; the methodists, one at Augusta, founded 
in 1822 ; number of students, seventy -five; the baptists, one at 
Georgetown, founded in 1830 ; number of students, one hun- 
» dred and fifteen ; and the Roman catholics, one called St Jo* 
seph's, at Bardston, founded in 1819; number of students, inclu- 
ding those in the preparatory school, one hundred and thirty, 
and St Mary's college, Marion county, founded in 1837 ; num- 
ber of students, forty. The most extensive works for the man- 
ufacture of salt west of the Alleghany, are on the Kentucky 
river. They supply not only this state, but a considerable poi> 
tion of Ohio and Tennessee. 

Daniel Boone. The earliest and most fearless pioneer of 
the west, was Daniel Boone. In September, 1773, he, with 
his associates, consisting of his own, and five other families, and 
forty men, commenced the settlement of Kentucky. Being 
attacked by the Indians on their way, six of his men were slain, 
- their cattle dispersed, and the comj)any obliged to return to the 
settlement on Clinch river^ forty miles in rear of the scene of 
action. About the same time a company from North Carolina, 
having formed a plan of settlement on the ^outh side of Ken- 
tucky river, employed Boone to purchase a tract of land for the 
purpose. Having effected it, he made a road from Holston, 
to Kentucky river, in doing which, he had frequent skirmishes 
with the Indians, in which he lost four men killed, and five 
wounded. In 1775^ he built a fort at Salt spring, on the south 
side of Kentucky river, near the present site of Boonsborough, 
consisting of a block'house, and several cabins enclosed within a 
iMdisado. In this fortress, he sustained tWo sieges from tiie 
Indians, and repulsed them. Early in 1778, he was taken pris- 
oner, while hunting with a small party, and carried to Detroit 
He was there treated with kindness by the British commandant, 
who offered the Indians £100 for their prisoner, that he might 
38 
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Iftieiate him on parole. This was refused, and his conqaeron 
adopted him into their tribe, and took him back to Chiuoothe, 
from whence he made his escape, and arrived at Boonsborough, 
on the 20th of June, having traversed 160 miles of wilderness, 
with little sustenance, in four days. On the 8th of August fol- 
lowing, his fortress was attacked by a jparty of 450 Indians, 
conducted by a Canadian Frenchman. On a summons to suz^ 
render, he replied that his fort would be defended as long as 
there was a man alive. The garrison conBisted of fifly men. 
The enemy then resorted to treachery to obtain what they could 
ttot do by force. They pretended a willingness to treat ; request- 
ing that nine of the principal men might come out and treat 
with them, promising so favorable terms, that the invitation was 
accepted. After articles had been agreed on, Boone and his 
companions were told that it was customary on such occasions, 
for two Indians to take each white man by the hand, in token 
of friendship. This was unsuspectingly agreed to, and two 
Indians approached each of the nme, and talung their proffered 
hands, grappled them with the purpose of makmg them prison- 
era. Tneir object being perceived, Boone and his parfy suc- 
ceeded in extricating themselves, and made good their retreat 
into ihe fort under a heavy fire. An attack immediately com- 
menced, and was continued at intervals until the 20th, when 
Ae siege was abandoned. This was the last attack on Boons- 
borougb. 

In October, as Boone and his brother were returning from 
tiie Blue Licks, they were surprised by a party of Indians, and 
his brother slain ; Daniel escaped, after being closely pursued 
four miles. In 1782, the Indian depredations increasing to a 
great extent, Boone, with some militia officers, coUected a party 
of two hundred men, and went in pursuit of a large body of 
Indians, collected at a bend on the main fork of Licking river, 
forty miles from Lexington. Boone and his company overtook 
them on the 19th of August, but finding their own force much 
inferior to the Indians, returned witi^out- venturing an attack. 
General Clark, then at the falls of the Ohio, Louisville, collected 
a considerable body of men, and, accompanied by Boone, went 
in pursuit of the Indians, and drove them off. 

This sketch of Boone> achievements in the first settlement of 
Kentucky, is a sample of the daring course of the pioneers, and 
of what mey have had to suffer from the Indians. Boone r^ 
mained in Kentucky until 1798, when the surrounding popula- 
tion becoming too numerous to suit his taste, he removed to 
upper Louisiana, and having obtained a grant of two thousand 
acres of land, from the Spaiush authorities, commenced a settle- 
ment at Charottees on the Missouri river, a considerable distance 
beyond any inhabited part of the country* He remained in this 
region until Septemlser, 1822, when m died, at the a^ of 
eighty-five. 
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Louisville, at the falls of the Ohio, is the principal commercial 
town in Kentucky, and contains 21,210 inhabitants. The Louis- 
ville and Portland canal, around the falls of the Ohio, is two miles 
in length, calculated to pass steamboats of the largest class on 
the river, overcoming a fall of twenty-four feet by the three locks. 
Lexington is the next considerable town, "with a population of 
6997. Frankfort, on the Kentucky river, is the seat of govern- 
ment, and has a population of 1917. The Lexington and Ohio 
rail road has been completed from Lexington to Frankfort. A 
number of turnpike companies have been incorporated, the state 
having generally taken half the stock. Kentucky has expended 
over three milUons dollars on internal improvements; over one mil- 
lion on improving river navigation, nearly two millions on turn- 
pike roads and bridgts, and about two hundred thousand dollars 
on the Lexington and Ohio rail road. 

There are five banks in Kentucky. In July, 1834, the legis- 
lature chartered a bank, with a capital of $5,000,000, and with 
six branches; it went into operation in April, 1835. The 
northern bank of Kentucky, at Lexington, was incorporated in 
1835, with four branches. Capital, $3,000,000, 

Wheal; Indian corn, tahacco, and hempr, are the staple pro- 
ductions. The greater part of the surplus grain is consumed 
for fattening cattle and swine, which are driven to the neighbor* 
ing states for a market. 

Ohio. The state of Ohio lies directly north of Kentucky, 
from which it is separated by the Ohio river, which boimds tiie 
state on the south and south-esist, including its various windings, 
a distance of four hundred and thirty-six miles. The state is 
nearly a square of two hundred and twenty miles, but lake Erie 
projects so far into its northern border, and the river takes off so 
much of the southern, that its area is computed to be equal only 
to two hundred miles square, population, 1,519,467, of which 
17,342 only are colored, being one to ninety whites. MiUtia, 
146,428. , 

North-west Terhitor^. The territory north-west of the 
Ohio river, including this state, Indiana, and Illinois, was com- 
prehended in the original grant to Virginia ; which, under the 
name of north and south Virginia, comprehended the largest and 
most valuable portion of the British American colonies. In 1786, 
Virginia ceded this territory to the United States, with a provis- 
ion that there should be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude except for crimes. At this period there was no white set- 
tlements m any part of the territory, except one or two smsdl 
villages of Canadian French near its western border. The first 
permanent settlement within the limits of this state, was com- 
menced at the mouth of the Muskingum river, by forty-seven 
persons, under the direction of Col. Israel Putnam, April 7th, / 
17S8. The first territorial legislature assembled at Cincinnati| 
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in September, 1799. In Noyember, 1802, a convention met at 
Chilicothe, and formed a state conslitation, and at the succeed- 
ing congress, Ohio was admitted into the Union, forming the 
seventeenth state. Notwithstanding the late period at which its 
settlements commenced, Ohio, in 1830, had become the third 
state in the Union, as to its white population and number of 
militia; New York and Pennsylvania only exceeding it 

CoNSTiTDTiON OP Ohio. Its Constitution prohibits slavery. 
It distributes the powers of government in terms, in the usual 
manner, but reserves to the legislature the power of appoint- 
ment The judges are chosen by joint ballot, and hold their 
offices for seven years, and are re-eligible. The governor is 
chosen by a plurality of votes by the people, and holds his office 
for two years. The house of representatives are chosen annu- 
ally, and the senate biennially. The legislature meet annually 
at Columbus, on the first Monday in December. 

Education. There are ten colleges in the state. The uni- 
versity of Ohio, foundedtin Athens^ in 1821 ; number of students, 
ninety. Miami university, at Oxford, founded in 1824; number 
of students, one hundred and twenty-six. Western Reserve, at 
Hudsun, founded in 1820 3 number of studeiits, flfly-fuur. Ken- 
yon college, at Gambier, founded in 1828; number of students, 




Kenyon College, Ohio. 

fifly-five. Franklin college, founded in 1824, at New Athens ; 
number of students, fifty. Granville college, at Granville, 
founded in 1832. Marietta, at Marietta, founded in 1833; num- 
ber of students, G[ty. Oberlin institute, at Oberlin, founded in 
1834. Cincinnati and Woodward colleges, both at Cincinnati. 
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It is estimated that there are thirteen thousand common 
schools in the State, and foMt hundred and fifty ^ousand schol- 
ars in attendemce. 

Canals. Nearly in the centre of the state are the table lands 
which separate the waters of the Ohio river from those of lake 
Erie. The state has undertaken and neaiiy completed two im* 
portant canals connecting these waters. 

The Ohio canal commences at the mouth of the CuyahoOTi 
river, at Cleveland, follows the valley of the river nearly to its 
source, thence across the table lands to the valley of the Sciota, 
and ajong that valley to its entrance into the Ohio at Portsr 
mouth. The length of the main line is three hundred and six 
miles, and of navigable feeders, fifteen; the lockage U85feet 
Whole expense, $2,860,000. 

The Miami canal extends from Cincinnati to the Maumee 
river, near the head of lake Erie. Length of the main line, two 
hundred and sixty-five miles, and of 3ie feeders, twenty-five, 
Lockage, ei^ht hundred and eighty-nine feet. Estimated ex- 
panse, $3,0(w,000. Moneys already expended on both canals, 
$5,000,000. Considering that Ohio is a new state, almost en^ 
tirely settled within <he last forty years, its exertions in internal ' 
improvements are without e^ parallel. They have proceeded 
from a liberal and enlightened policy. Without liieir aid, 
wheat, the great staple of Ohio, could nqt find a market. With 
their assistance, ana that of the Ene canal, much of it now 
reaches the New England seaboard. Several canals £^re now 
in progress in Ohio. 

The Mad river and Sandusky city rail road from Tiffin to 
Sandusky city, is thirty-six miles, ana the Ohio rail road from 
l^anhattan to the same place, is forty miles. 

The State of Ohio has expended over four millions on public 
"vvorks now in progress, and about the same amount will Be ne- 
cessary to complete them. 

Columbus, the seat of government, is pleasantly situated on 
the Sciota river, near the centre of the state. Population, 6048. 
Cincinnati, on the Ohio river, at the southwest corner of the 
state, is ttie largest and i^ost commercial town of the west It is 
the great mart for the productions of the state, and of a consid- 
erable portion of Indians^ seeking a mcgrket at New Orleans. 
Population, 46,338/ 

WiLMA^M Henrt Harrison "^s h^om on tl^e 9th day of 

'^ February, 1773, at Berkley, on the James rivei^ aboi;t twenty-^ 

five miles below Richmond, Virginia. He ^ms the third and 

youngest son of Benjamin Hsu<rison, one of the signers of the 

declaration of independence. 

After finishing his collegiate course at Hampden Sydney' col-* 
loge, he commenced the study of medicina, but entertainuig 4 

38* 
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Strong desire to join the army, who were then engaged in sup- 
pressing Indian nostili ties, he received an ensign's commissioa 
from General Washington, in the first regiment of artillery, thea 
stationed at foil Washington. 

In 1792 he was promoted to a lieutenancy. In 1794 Wayne's 
army were successM in a general action with the hostile In^ 
dians ; Harrison actei as one of his aids, and in the officicd report 
of Gen. Wayne, among the officers favorably noticed are the 
"faithful and gallant aids-de-camp, Capt De Butts and T. 
Lewis, and Lieutenant Harrison." In 1795, Harrison was pro-> 
rooted to a captaincy, still retaining his rank as aid^ to Gen. 
Wayne, and placed m command of fort Waahingtc» ; he waa 
then twenty -two years of age. 

In 1797 the subject of thia sketch lefl the army and received 
his first civil appointment as Secretary of the North Western 
Territory ; in the following year he was elected delegate to 
Congress, and was mainly instrumental in procuring the passage 
of a bill reducing the size of laad tracts. About this tune the 
North Western Territory was divided into two portions, one 
called Ohio, and the other Indiana; of the latter, Harrison ^ras 
appointed Governor. 

The Indians having committed aggressions op our frontier^ 
Harrison received orders to march against them, which he did 
with an army of over nine hundred meiwthree hundred and fifty 
of whom were United States troops, ana^the remainder volun- 
teers ; they encamped about three fourths of a mile from Tippe- 
canoe, and on the night of the 6th of November, 1811, were 
attacked by the Indians ; afler an engagement of several hours 
the Indians retreated i neither the num^rorloss c^the savages 
could be correctly ascertained ; thirty-eight warriors were left 
dead on the field, and others only lived to reach the town. The 
Americans had fifty killed, and nearly one hundred wounded. - 
The United States having declared war against Great Brit- 
ain, Harrison was appointed Major General by brevet, by Grov- 
ernor Scott, of Kentucky, and soon after received the commission 
of Brigadier General in the United States army. Gen. Harrison 
successfully defended fort Meigs, against the mitish and Indians 
in 1813 ; he was also in command at the battle of the Thames, 
where the British army was captured, six hundred prisoners 
being taken ; the hostile force numbered eight hundred and 
forty-five regulars and two thousand Indians; the Amencaa 
army consisting mostly of militia, numbered less than twenty- 
five hundred. The British had eighteen kilied and twenty-six 
wounded ; the American loss was about the same. 

In 1814 General Harrison being dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the Secretary of War, resign^l his command in the army; 
in the same year he was* appointed with Gov, Shelby, and Gen. 
Cass, to treat with the Indians, and in 1815, after the peace, he 
was placed at the head of another commission $ under botib 
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these appointments treaties were concluded, the first at Green- 
ville, the other at Detroit In 1816 he was elected a represent- 
ative in Congress, from the State of Ohio, and in 1818 reported 
his celebrated miUtia bill, which, like all other plans for a re- 
organization of the militia, was defeated. 

In 1819 General Harrison was elected a member of the senate 
of Ohio, where he served two years ; during this time he was 
chosen one of the electors for rresident and vice President, and 
voted for James Monroe and Daniel D. Tompkins ; being sub- 
sequently chosen an elector, he voted for Henry Clay, While 
in the Ohio senate. General Harrison went with the minority of 
twelve senators who voted to retain the clause in a bill for the 
punishmentof certain offences, which provided that persons fined 
lor criminal offences should be apprenticed to respectable citi- 
zens, for sufficient sums to pay the fines ; in a letter written in 
explanation of this vote. General Harrison states that he con- 
sidered it part of the general system of criminal law, and " the 
most mild and humane mode of dealing with the offenders for 
whose cases it was intended." 

In 1822 General Harrison was a candidate for Congress, but 
lost his election in consequence of having voted against the 
Missouri restriction, and in 1824 was elected to the United 
States senate. In 18S9 he was appointed minister to Colombia, 
and was recalled by tJb new admmistration in 1829. He then 
retired to his farm, wRre he remained until called to the na* 
tional seat of governnjint, to occupy the executive chair. In 
1836 he was one of th4 unsuccessful candidates for the Presi- 
dency, in opposition to Martin Van Buren ; in this election he 
received seventy-two votes. On the 4th of December, 1839, he 
was nominated oy the ^hig National Convention as their can- 
didate for the Presidenqy^ he was elected by a large majority, 
and on the 4th of MariSh, 1840, was inaugurated President of 
the United States. 

General Harrison occupied the distinguished station to which 
Heivajs elected but a short period ; having been seized with the 
bilious pleufi'sy, he diedaflter a short illness, oa the 4th of April, 
precisely one month afler his inauguration. 

Every demonstration of respect was paid* to the memory of 
the chief magistrate of the Union, and m the cities and large 
towns a day was set aside on which funeral processions marched 
in testimony of respect to the deceased, and orations were deliv- 
ered on his character and services. 

The framers of thecon^tution had provided for the melan- 
choly contingency of the death of a President; that instrument 
declaring that "fn case of^tfce removal of the President from 
ofiice, or of his deatk re^sigoation, or iRability to discharge the 
powers and duties gir the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the* Vice President f^ and in pursuance of this provision, the 
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Hon. John T^ler now executes the powers, and performs the 
duties of President of the United States. 

Indiana. Next to the west of Ohio is the state ot Indiana, 
borderio^ southerly on the Ohio river, and extending north to 
lake Michigan, two hundred and seventy miles, and contain- 
ing 36,000 souare miles. Population, 685,b66, of whom 7165 are 
eoTored. Muitia, 53,913. Tois state has almost entirely grown 
up within the present century. In the year 1800, the wh<rie 
population, including Illinois, was short or 5000. In that year a 
territorial government was formed for this population, (fistinct 
from Ohio. In 1816, a state constitution was formed, and Indiana 
admitted into the Union, being the twentieth state. Its consti- 
tution provides for a general assembly, to consist of a senate of 
twenty-three members, chosen for three years, with a provision 
for the renewal of one third annually; and of a house of repre- 
sentatives chosen annually. The judges of the supreme court 
are appointed by the governor, with Sie consent of the senate, 
and hold their offices for the term of seven years. The presi- 
dents of the circuit courts are chosen by joint ballot of both 
houses of the legislature, and their associates by the people. 

The constitution provides that there shall not be estahlished 
or incorporated in the state, any bank or banking company, or 
monied mstitution, for the purpose of issuing bills of credit, or 
bills payable to order or bearer, with a saving clause preserving 
the rights of the bank of Vincennee, and the Farmers and Me^ 
chanics bank of Indiana, established at Madison under the terri^ 
torial government, and allowing the legislature to establish a 
state bank with branches. The general assembly meets annu- 
ally at Indianapolis, 

One thirty-sixth part of each township is granted by Congress 
to its inhabitants, for the support of schools, and several reserve 
ations are made for a college. One has been established at 
Bloomington ; number of students, fifty-nine ; one at South 
Hanover, comprising a theological and a literary department i 
number of students, one hundred and twenty ; and one at Wa^ 
bash ; number of students, one hundred. The constitution 
directs, " that it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as 
soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law for a gen- 
eral system of education, ascending in a regular gradation trom, 
township schools to a state university, wherein tuition shsdl ba 
gratis, and equally open to all." 

Internal Improvements. The principal river of Indiana is 
the Wabash, on its western border ; most of the waters of the 
state flow into the Ohio^ Some in its northeastern section find 
their outlet by the Maumee river in lake Erie< A canal is pro- 
jected from the boatable waters of the Wabash to lake Erie, fol- 
lovring the course of the Maumee valley to the lake. Congress 
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have granted alternate sections of six hundred and forty acres, 
each, of the public lands lying on this route, to the state, to be 
appropriated to the construction of this canal. By this grant, a 
great pubUc object, it is expected, will be obtained, and the 
government more than indemnified by the increased value of 
3ie reserved sections. / 

The United States, in the character of a great land holder in 
the west, are deeply interested in every work of internal im- 
provement, by wmch access to and intercourse with the country 
18 facilitated. 

At the session of the legislature in 1832, eight joint stock rail 
road companies were incorporated, with an aggregate capital 
of $4,000,000, to construct rail roads from the Ohio river to In- 
dianopolis, and to different points of the Wabash. 

An "internal improvement bill" was passed by the legislature 
in 1836, which provides for a loan of ten millions of dollars, on 
the credit of the state, to be expended under the direction of the 
board of internal improvement, for the construction of certain 
rail roads and canals. The operations of the board of internal 
improvement have lately been partially suspended. 

Indianapolis is the seat of government. Population, 2692. 
Vinconnoa is an ancient Freiysh »ettleiiiaat;^«C0mKU3Xiced in 1735, 

on the Wabash, one hundred and fifly miles from its mouth, ana 
is now the largest town in the state. Contiguous to the village 
is an extensive prairie, five thousand acres of which are culti- 
vated in a common field. The name, and kind of land to which 
it is appropriate, is peculiar to the west. Prairies are of two 
kinds, river and upland ; the former differ little from what are 
usually called bottom lands. The latter are from fifly to one 
hundred feet more elevated. They are more numerous, and 
vary in size from a small field to an extent £is far as the eye can 
reach, and usually bounded by forests. The soil is fertile, vary- 
ing in depth from two to five feet, and the growth luxuriant 

Indiana has one bank with twelve branches ; capital two and 
a half millions. 

Illinois. Illinois bounds on Indiana east, on the Ohio river 
south, and the Mississippi west, extending from latitude 37 to 
42° 30' north, and containing 58,000 square miles. In addition 
to the three great rivers, the Wabash, the Ohio, and the Missis- 
sippi, by which the state is bordered on three sides, the Illinois 
river rises near the north-eastern border, and traverses the state 
diagonally to its junetion with the Mississippi, nearly opposite 
tiie Missouri, its head waters interlocking with the Chicago, 
which enters lake Michigan. The country is so level and 
marshy near the sources of these rivers, that in a wet season, 
boats pass from one to the other. 

A canal is projected from boat navigation on the Illinois to 
the head of lake Michigan, near the outlet of the Chicago. 
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. CongreM hav« appropriated ahemate sections of ftie public 
lands on this route, to the purposes of the canal, on the same 
principles as in Inaiana, and the like results are expected. 
Several rail roads are in progress in this state. 

Internal Impbovements. A law was passed in 1837, to es- 
tablish and maintain a general system of internal improvement 
in this state. It establishes a board of fund commissioners, coi^- 
listing of three members, and a board of commissioners of pub- 
lic works, consisting of seven members. ''This latter board are 
authorized to superintend and construct all works of internal 
Improvement, with the exception of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal ; and the board of fund commissioners are authorized to 
contract for loans not exceeding^ 9^,000,000. A number of ap- 
propriaticHis have been made for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of rivers, for the ^eat western mail route, and for the 
construction of several rcul roads. Nearly three millions of dol- 
lars have be^d expended on public works. 

Cumberland Road. The Cumberland road is designed to 
pass throu^ the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to St 
liouis «a the Missis^pir This road commences at Cumber- 
land, taking its name from the place of its beginning, a village 
at the eastern base of the Alleghany, in the northwestern sec- 
tion of Maryland, crosses a part of rennsylvania and Virginia, 
and strikes the Ohio at Wheeling. It has thus far been made 
by the United States, at an expense of 91)800^000. It has been 
surveyed from thence to the Mississippi, a distance according 
to the course of the road, of 600 miles. Some portions of this 
section have also been made. The fund originally intended to 
complete this work, was the two fifths of the five p«r cent re- 
served out of the net avails of the sale of the pubho lands in the 
west, for the purpose of making roads leading to and through 
the new states. This fund has proved to be inadec^uate, and 
appropriations have been made in aid of it, at various times, 
from tne treasury. Its primsLry object is to facilitate the com- 
munication between the centralportions of the Western States, 
and the city of Washington. The commencement of the road 
is near the head waters of the Potomac, 150 miles westward of 
Baltimore, and about the eame distance east of Wheeling. 

The population of Illinois in the year 1800, exclusive of In- 
dians, consisted of 215 souls, the remnant of an old French set^ 
tlement at Easkaskia. In 1820, the population had increased, 
principally by emigration from the east, to 55,^11 ; in 1830, it 
amountea to 157,445, including 2384 colored. Its present popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1840, is 476,183. The three 
states northwest of the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, from 
which slavery is excluded by compact, have been careful to dis- 
courage free negro population. They do not exceed one colored 
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to 100 white inhabitants. Labor and domestic service is prin- 
cipally done by iree white persons, which gives to these states 
a physical power and consideration, in proportion to their num- 
bers, greater than those in which the colored* population are 
more numerous. 

Constitution. The constitution of Illinois bears date Au- 
^st 26th, 1818, and the state was admitted into the Union at 
the succeeding congress. It prohibits the introduction of slaves. 
The legislature consists of a senate chosen for four yefcirs, with 
a provision for a renewal of one half biennially. The house of 
representatives are chosen for two years, and the legislature 
meet at Vandalia every second year next after the choice of 
representatives. The governor is chosen for four years, and is 
ineligible for the next term. Though called in the constitution 
the executive power, the principal appointments are reservied 
to the legislature. The juages are chosen by the general assem- 
bly in joint ballot, and hold their offices durmg good behavior. 

Education. The usual grant of one section, or the thirty- 
sixth part of each township, is made for the support of common, 
schools ; and three per cent, of the net proceeds of all the pubUc 
lands sold within the state, are appropriated for the encourage- 
ment of learning, one sixth part of which, together with a fur- 
ther grant of two townships, is appropriated to found a college. 
One has been established at Jacksonville, on the manual labor 
system, there being a farm of 230 acres of land, and three work- 
shops attached to me institution. The college promises to- be 
of gre^t utility, bringing the means of a public education within 
the reSfch of persons of small property, and thereby greatly dif- 
fusing its benefits ; number oT students, forty-two. There are 
three other colleges, one each at Upper Alton, Lebanon, and 
Macomb. 

Mammoth. Two discoveries have been made in the eastern 
section of the Mississippi valley, which have excited much dis- 
quisition. One, the bones of an animal much larger than any 
now known, or of which there are any authentic accounts in 
the western continent, and larger than tne elephant of the east 
A skeleton of this animal, calftuj the mammoth or mastodon, 
nearly perfect, has been collected and put together in the mu- 
seum at Philadelphia. It measures eighteen feet in length, and 
eleven and a hair in height 

Tumuli. The other is the tumuli, or large artificial mounds 
of earth, found in various places, which on being opened, appear 
to be extensive burying groimds, and to contain much greater 
numbers than the present condition of the Indians would seem 
to indicate, leading to the conclusion, that in times anterior to 
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any historical records, the country was peopled by a numerous 
and civilized race. The questions to which these discoveries 
have ffiven rise, are at what periods the mammoth existed, and 
what has been the cause of its eitinction ? Was the Missis- 
sippi valley ever inhabited bv a numerous and civilized race ? 
and at what periods? and what have been the causes of their 
extinction, dispersion, or degeneracy 1 There being no data on 
which to found satisractory answers to these questions, every 
one is at liberty to indulge his own speculations. 

YandaUa, on the Kaskaskia river, is the seat of government; 
a new, but a very flourishing town. Illinois has two banks, with 
seven branches; capital, five and a half millions. 

Missouri. The state of Missouri is bounded east by the 
Mississippi river, south by the territory of Arkansas, and west 
and north by an unsettled region called the Missouri territory. 
It contains an area of sixty thousand square miles, and 333,702 
inhabitants, six to a square mile. Of its population, 58,240 are 
daves; and 1574 free colored. The proportion is about one 
colored to six whites. Militia, 34,856. 

This state was a part of the Louisiana purchase of 1803, and 
called upper Louisiana. At the time of the purchase there were 
two small French settlements in what now constitutes the state ; 
one at St Louis, on the Mississippi, near its junction with the 
Missouri ; the other at St. Genevieve, also on the bank of the 
Mississippi, eighty miles below. 

Debate on Slavery. The admission ofMissouri, occasioned 
a debate in Congress on the subject of slavery, which agitated 
that body, and ue public, in a high doCTee. To a bill in the 
usual form providing f6r the admission ofa new state, Mr. Rob- 
erts of Pennsylvania, in the Senate, moved an amendment pro- 
viding that the further introduction of slavery into the new 
state, should be absolutely and irrevocably prohibited. This 
amendment arrayed the south against the north, the slave-hold- 
ing against the non-slave-holding states, and called forth all the 
taints and zeal of the champions on both sides. Afler a dis- 
cussion of some months, and after the speakers had exhausted 
all their eloquence, and Congress an'd the public all their pa- 
tience, a compromise took place, by which slavery was to be €d- 
lowed in Missouri, and in all the United States territory south 
of latitude 36° 40', and prohibited north of that line, and west 
of the state of Missouri 

Constitution op Missouri. The constitution of Missouri 
has few distinctive features. It prohibits its own legislature 
from interfering in the emancipation of slaves without the con- 
sent of their owners. It provides for the appointment of com- 
missioners to fix a permanent seat of government, who in execu* 
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tion of their trust established it at Jefferson, near the junction 
of the Missouri and Osage rivers. The legislature meet once 
in two years. The house of representatives are chosen bienni- 
ally, and the senate for four years, with a provision for the re- 
newal of one half every second year.^ This provision in ihe 
constitution of Missouri is common, in itsprinciple, with several 
other states, and with that of the United States, and is designed 
to give something of a permanence and stability of character to 
that body, and to preserve in it a portion of members acquainted 
by experience with the state policy. In this view it has a happy 
tendency to prevent inconsiderate legislation. The governor 
is f hosen by wie people forthe term of four yesu^, and is ineli- 
gible for the succeeding term. He has a negative upon the acts 
of the legislature, quaufied in this manner ; in case of his dis- 
approbation, the bill must be sent back with his reasons, and 
unless passed by a majority of all the members elected to each 
house, it fails of becoming a law. The constitution prohibits 
the legislature from incorporating more than one bank, with a 
power of establishing branches not exceeding five, and with a 
capital not exceeding $5,000,000, one half of which the state is 
to nave the right of subscribing. To this new state. Congress 
liberally extended the same grants of public lands for the pur- 
pose of education and internal improvement, as to the other 
states. Indeed, it seemed to be a favorite object to make no 
distinction between the oriffinal and purchased territory. The 
precedent having been ests^Ushed in the admission of Louisiana, 
the constitutional question was not raised in taking in another 
partner into'the Union. 

Colleges. Public education in Missouri is principally in the 
hands of Catholics. St Mar^^s college, situated at llie Barrens, 
in Perry comity, was established in 1830 ; number of students, 
. 124. Connected with the college is a theological school, at 
which young men are educated for the ministry, without any 
other compensation required of them, than some assistance in 
instructing the youager classes in the college. St Louis Uni- 
versity, founded in 1829, is pleasantly situated at an elevated 
point on the borders of the city, and is conducted by the fathers 
of the society of the Jesuits ; students, 60. Marion college is a 
protestant institution, founded in 1831 at Marion city^ and for a 
new institution, in a newly settled town, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. There are three other protestant colleges recenSy es- 
tablished, one at Columbia^ one at St Charles, andone at Fayette. 
There are several flourishmg female academies under the direc- 
tion of catholic ladies ; and a number of other academies have 
been incorporated. The General Government granted seventy- 
two sections of land for the purpose of establishing and support- 
ing a university. It is to be called the University of Missouri, 
ai^ to be erected at Columbia; the corner-stone was laid oa 
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the ith of July, 1840. The legislature hare set apart aev^eral 
fandi for die rapport of coBunon sehodaL 

Lbad M111B8. The lead mines in the southern section of the 
state, near the Ozark mountains, are rery productive. The 
district most distinguished, which has been eiq^ored, is nearly 
one hundred miles in length, and ^Hy in breadth ; its central 
part is about seventy miles south-west of St Louis. Upwards 
af three millions of pounds are annually smelted, giving employ- 
Bient to twelve hundred workmen. Shot towers are erected at 
Herculaneum, and great quantities of lead and shot exported 
Iram that place and St Genevieve, the principal marts for w^se 
articles. 

Missouri Ritbb. The great Missouri river traverses the 
state from its western border, in latitude 39^ to its junction 
with the Mississi]^ in nearly the same latitude. It takes its 
lise in the Rocky mountains, within a mile of the head waters 
•f the Columbia river. It takes the name of Missouri near the 
base of the mountains, at the junction of three principal streams, 
ftaraed Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin. At the place where 
the river makes its escape from the Rocky mountains, it pre- 
aeats a scene of great sublimity and beauty. For a distance ^ 
about six mfle% the rock rises perpendicularly twelve hundred 
feet from the water's edge. The river is compressed to the 
width oi' one hundred and fifty yards, where it rashes through 
tkese gates of the mountains. The whole length of the M^ 
souri. as computed by Lewis and Clark, is 3100 miles ; to this 
may oe added the distance from its junction with the Mississippi 
to the gulf of Mexico, 1300 ; makmg the whole course of its 
vaters, 4400, the longest river known in the world. The most 
western military post of the United States, is at the Council 
Bluffs, on this nver, in latitude 41°, and longitude 20° west from 
Washington, a considerable portion north-west of the western 
border <h the state of Miasouh. During the administration of 
Mr. Monroe, the secretary of war, Mr. CaUHHin, sent a detach- 
nent a thousand miles nirther up the river, to the moatih of 
tiie Yellowstone, with a view ot establishing' a post at that 
place. 

Stsam Niivia^TioN. No one evettt in the history of human 
improvements is of so much consequence to the valley. of the 
Mississippi, as the discovery of ihe powers of steam, and their 
application to the purposes of navigation. The current of the 
western waters is sue& as to prevent the ascending navigadon 
by wind or oars, to any practicable extent Its suritoi produo- 
tens might be floated down the stream to Pl«w Orteaas, but if 
rettmis wore sought in foreign merchandize, they must be ob- 
tained in the Auantie cities, aiid transported at an immensf. 
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expense, across I3ie Alieghany, to the Ohio river. By the aid 
of steam, the requisite merchandize is transported from New- 
Orleans almost to the doors of the consumers, with a delay and 
expense bearing no comparison with the former mode. For thi« 
great improvement, the world is indebted to the persevering 
ingenuity of Robert Fulton, a native of Pennsylvania. In 180^ 
under the patronage of Robert Livingston, the American min-^ 
ister at Paris, he built a boat on the Seine, which he succeeded 
in propelling by steam, but the machinery was so imperfect, 
that though the principle WBS establi^ed, it was not reduced to 
practice to any extent 

Mr. Fulton returned to New York in 1806, full in the belief 
that steam navigation might be successfully accomplished. 
With great labor and expense, he built a steamboat on the 
Hudson, and first navigated that river by steam in 1807. Hm 
•first essays moved the boat only at the rate of about four miles 
an hour. Improvements were rapid, and the speed was soon 
doubled, and the application of steam to the purposes of navi- 
gation, in the course of a few years, became common in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Mr. Fulton obtained a patent for the exclusive 
use of steahi navigation on the waters of the state of New York 
which was judged to be inoperative by the supreme coart of 
the United States, on the ground that it was Isi regulation of 
commerce, belonging exclusively to the general government 

Arkansas. South of the state of Missouri, is Arkansas, 
which, until the organization of the northern section into a state, 
formed a part of the Missouri territory. Length from east to 
west, 250 miles, breadth, 220. That portion on which there are 
any white settlements, and which is embraced within the terri- 
torial government extends about half the distance from the Mis- 
sissippi to the M.exican boundary. It contains about 40,000 
square miles, and 97,574 inhabitants. This population has al- 
most entirely risen up within this state since its connection with 
the United States, and is strictly American. In 1836 Arkansas 
was admitted into the Union. Arkansas has two banks with 
a capital of $3,400,000. 

Its Constitution. Every white male citizen of the United 
States who has been a citizen of the state for six months, is 
deemed a qualified elector. ' 

The legislature meet biennially; members of the house of 
representatives are chosen for two years, and members of the 
senate for four years. All elections are viva voce. 

The governor holds his office four years, and is only eligible 
eight, in any period of twelve years. The judges of the supreme 
and circuit courts are chosen by the general assembly, the su- 
preme court judges for eight, and those of the circuit court for 
four years. The justices of the peace are elected by the people, 
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and their term of office is two years. Judges of the county court 
are choeen by juBtices of the peace. 

The person of a debtor cannot hf^ imprisoned, except on strong 
presumption of fraud. No lotte iies can be established, nor the 
sale of tickets allowed. The legislature may establish one state 
bank, with branches, and one banking institution 1o further the 
agricultural interests of the country. 

The legislature has no power to free slaves without their owo- 
ers' consent ; and in the prosecution of slaves for any crime, they 
are to have an impartial trial by jury. Any slave convicted of a 
capital offence, is to suffer the same degree of punishment as 
would be inflicted on a free white person ; and courts of justice 
before whom slaves are tried, are required to assign them coun- 
sel for defence. 

MicBiQAN. Michigan, for the purposes of jurisdiction, em* 
braces the whole norOi-west territory of the United States, east 
of the Mississippi, and north of the states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Population, 212,267. 

Michigan proper is a peninsula, surrounded on three sides by 
the waters of the lakes, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, and bounded 
on the south by the northern hmits of the states of Ohio and 
Indiana. It lies between 42° and 47° of north' latitude. Its soil 
is represented as fertile, and of the same gene^a^character with 
the adjoining states of Ohio and Indiana, its climate mild for so 
hidh latitude. 

There are nine banks in Michigan. 

Detroit, the capital of this state, is the oldest settlement in the 
west, being an ancient^French post, intended to connect Canada 
with Louisiana. It is situated m latitude 42°, near th« southern 
border of the territory, on the river St Clair, eighteen miles 
from lake Erie. It is a place of considerable and increasing 
business. Steamboats pass regularly from Detroit to Buffalo, * 
and arrive and depart daily. This was one of the last of the 
'British posts which was given up to the Americans in virtue of 
the treaty which terminated the war of the revolution. It was 
held till 1796. It is noted for being the place where an Ameri- 
can army of twenty-five hundred men, in a fortified post, sur- 
rendered without firing a gun^ to a British force of hali the num- 
ber, at the commencement of the war of 1812 ; a circumstance 
made the more remarkable when contrasted with the numerous 
instances of American valor, which the history of our country 
exhibits. Detroit contains 9102 inhabitants. 

Its Constitution. The constitution of Michigan was formed 
by a convention in 1835, and it was admitted into the Union in 
January. 1837. The judges of the supreme court are to be ap- 
pointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the 
senate, for seven years 5 judges of county cpurt and probate, 
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and associate judges of circuit courts, are to be elected by itk% 
people for the term of four years. Each township is authorized 
to elect four justices of the peace, who are to nold office four 
years. 

Each white male citizen above the age of. twenty^onc years, 
who has resided six months next preceding any election, ia entip 
tied to vote at such electionu 
Slavery, lotteries, and the sale of tickets, are prohibited. 
The governor shall nominate, and by and with advice and 
eonsent of the legislature, appoint, a superintendent of public 
instruction, who shall hold his office two years. All proceeds of 
lands given to the state by the United States, for the support of 
schools, shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
together with the rent of such land^, shall be employed for the 
support of fichools. The legifilature shall provide for a system 
of common schools, by which a school shall be maintained at 
least three months in each year, and any school district neglect- 
ing to maintain such school, may be deprived of its equal pror- 
portion of the interest of the public fund. 

Education. In compliance with the provisions of the consti^ 
iution, the legislature, in 1837, passed "an act to provide for the 
organizatbn and support of jjriniary schools ^ during the same 
jsession, the "yniversuty of Michigan" was founded; in addition 
to the ordinary collegiate, it embraces a law and medical de^ 
partment, and has several branches in different parts of the 
state. There is also a college at Marshall, and one near ' 
Detroit. Michigan has also a common school system, and a 
fund consisting of lands granted by Congreeis for tfee support of 
primary schools. 

Internal Improvements. Several rail roads isnd eanala 
-have been projected ; but none are yet completed. Provision 
has also been made for the survey of several rivers, ^Jth a view 
sto the improvement of their navigation. 

Missouri TERRiTx^sr. North and weet ^ the state of Mis- 
souri, is a vast region, bounded jon the east by the Mississippi, 
north by .the British possessions, west by the Rocky mountains, 
and souith and south-west by the Mexican territories, uninhab- 
ited, except by Indians. Its length is estimated at 900, and 
breadtb 86!^ m^les. }t ties between the pa/allels «f 36^ 30' and 
49° north latitude. To some portion «f this region it is fjro^ 
posed to send the nemnant of the Indian tribes stili lingering 
among the whites east of the Mississippi The opuntry has 
been explored with that yiew. Agents have been sent to accom- 
pany deputations of Indians to seek suitable places. Some of 
these exploring companies have expressed themselves satisfied 
and em igrations have commenced. The emigrating Indians are 
promised an undisturbed possession, and protection from tb^ 
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boetility of tribet whose lands they occupy. T hey accept reluc^ 
tantiy, and only as a choice of evils. This process is likely to 
remove the whole Indian family from the American possessions 
east of the Mississippi, and to prolong for a time the period of 
its final extinction. 

Obeqon. Oregon is a name designating the territory of the 
United States west of the Rocky mountains, its eastern limit is 
bounded by those mountains, its southern by the parallel of the 
for^ -second degree of north latitude, as agreed between Spain 
and the United States ; and its western by the Pacific ocean. 
Its northern boundary Is unsettled. By a convention with Rus* 
sia in 1824, it was agreed that the subjects of that power should 
form no settlements south of the parallel of 54^ north latitude. 
The United States claim the territory on the Pacific from lati- 
tude 42^ to 54^ north, on the ground of having obtained from 
Spain, by virtue of die treaty of 1821, all her claims north of 
latitude 42^, and by priority of discovery and occupation. The 
first discovery was by captain Gray, of boston, who entered the 
mouth of Columbia river in 1791, and carried on some traffic 
with the Indians. In 1.05, consequent upon the purchase of 
Louisiana, president Jefferson sent an exploring party under the 
command of Lewis and Clark, who crossed the mountains, and 
followed the course of the Columbia river to its mouth. In 1811 
a settlement was formed at that place, and called Astoria. This 
settlement was broken up by the British in the war of 1812, and 
abandoned. Since the war, the British deny the American right, 
and claim the country on the ground that some of their fur 
traders in the north have penetrated nearly to the Pacific ocean* 
By a convention between the British and American govern^ 
ments, made in 1818, and renewed in 1827, it was agreed that 
the country should be open to both parties, neither having the 
exclusive title or occupancy for the term often years. 

Its Extent. The territory from the mountains to the odean 
is 600 miles in breadth, and admitting its extent, from the Mex- 
ican to the Russian boundary, is 800 miles in length. The Co» 
lumbia river and its tributaries drain the central parts of this 
territory. The course of the river i^ in a westerly direction, and 
including the windings, is 1500 miles in length. It enters the 
ocean in latitude 46^ ; the tide flows up the river 180 miles, to 
which extent the river affords sloop navigation. The country, 
however, has been so imperfectly explored, that much uncer* 
tainty attends every description. 

District op Columbia. The district of Columbia is a terri- 
tory of ten miles square, lying on both sides of the Potomac, 120 
miles from its mouth, and 300 from the ocean, at the head of 
ship navigation. It was designated as the seat of the general 
government in 1700 ; and the jurisdiction ceded by Maryland 
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and Virginia to the United States. It includes the city of Alex- 
andria on the Virginia, and Georgetown and the city of Wash- 
ington, on the Maryland side of the Potomac. At the time of 
the cession, the city of Washington was uninhabited, and con- 
gress having obtained the title to the soil from the proprietors, 
it was expected that the sale of such of the city lots as were 
not wanted for public purposes, would go far towards defraying 
.the expenses of the public buildings. The aggregate popula- 
-tion ofthe whole district is 43,712 ; of this population, 4694 are 
; Islaves, and 8361 free colored, leaving the white population in 
4840, 30,657. The popiilation of the city of Washington is 
23,364. 

The capitol is in latitude 28*^ 32' north, and longitude 77<* west 




Capitol at Wafiliingtoa. 

from London. It is built on capitol square, an elevated ground 
At the head of Pennsylvania avenue ; it is constructed of free 
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stone, and composed of a centre and two wings. Whole length 
350 feet ; depth of the wings, 121 ; height of the dome, 120 feet. 
The senate chamber is in the north wing, and is a semi-circle 
of seventy-four feet in length, and forty-two in height The 
representatives' chamber is in the south wing, and is also a 
semi-circle, of ninety-five feet in length, and sixty in height 
The president's house is two stories high, built with a lofly 
basement, 180 feet lon^, by eighty-five wide. Cost, $350,000. 




Interior of Um Htiuae u4' Represeutaiives. 

Four large two story brick buildings, with basements of free 
stone, contain the offices of the executive departments. 

The establishment of this city and district as the seat of the 
Federal government, was a favorite object with General Wash- 
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ington. It was expected that a great and rich city would grow 
up under the peculiar patronage of the general government 
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This expectation has not been realized to the extent contempla- 
ted. Washington is now only a fourth rate city. It is neither 
a place of extensive foreign commerce, nor a place where gen- 
tlemen choose to reside to enjoy the pleasures of society. In this 
respect, it differs from European capitals, where the splendors 
of monarchy draw around it a great portion of the national 
wealth. The tenure of office in the American system being 
during the pleasure of the Executive, places are seldom sought 
by men of fortune. When the temporary occupants cease to 
hold them, they usually retire from the city to the places of their 
former residence, and to their former pursuits. The national 
government, however, with its appendages, will always make it 
a considerable city. There are six banks in the District. 

The District of Columbia was formed by virtue of the eighth 
section of the first article in the constitution, designating the 
powers of Congress, the sixteenth paragraph of which provides, 
" That Congress may exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district, not exceeding ten miles square, 
as may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of government of the Unitea States." 
The object of this provision was that Congress might hold its 
sessions, and the General Government exercise its functions in- 
dependent of state authorities, and undisturbed by any political 
ehanges. 

The civil government of the district is an anomaly in the 
American system. The people are governed by laws made by 
a body in which they are not represented, and in the ehoice of 
which they have no voice. Coming from places remote from 
the district, the members of Congress are litUe acquainted with 
its circumstances and wants. Engaged in more important na- 
tional concerns, they are ill qualified for its local legislation. 
Aware of this. Congress have permitted the municipal laws of 
the respective States of Virginia and Maryland, to operate in 
those portions of the district taken from each state. This has 
been found to be attended with embarrassment The nature 
and construction of contracts, and means of enforcing them ; 
the nature and extent ofprivate injuries, and the means of re- 
dress, are different in difierent sections of the ten miles squeu'e, 
and among a population not exceeding that of a small county. 
What is. crimmal in one portion of &e district, is not so m 
another. ^ 

Propositions have been before Congress to establish a local 
legislature, its laws being subject to revision by the national ; 
and to grant to iJie district a right to a delegation in Congress, 
but neither have been sustained. The circumstance that the 
municipal government of the district, and the administration of 
its laws are conducted at the expense of the United States, have 
hitherto reconciled its inhabitants to the disfranchisement 
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Florida. The Florida territory, as now defined, is a narrow 
strip of land, extending along the gulf of Mexico, from the Per- 
dido river to the Atlantic ocean, at the mouth of St Mary's 
river, a distance of abont five hundred miles, and a narrow 
peninsula extending into ^e gulf of Mexico, from the 31st to 
the 25th deme of latitude, four hundred miles. The average 
breadth of me peninsula is about one hundred and forty miles: 
The whole territory is computed to contain 50,000 square miles. 
Its population numDers 54,477, of whom 25,717 are slaves, and 
817 free colored. There are four banks in the territory. 

Its white population, when obtained from Spain, was about 
10,000, {Nrincipally settled at Pensacola and St Augustine. 
This territoiy nad at different times been in possession of France, 
Spain, smd Great Britain ; to none had it ever been of any com- 
mercial or political consequence. At the general peace of 1783, 
it was ceded by Great Britain to Spain, and remained a Si»an- 
ish colony untu 1820. During the latter part of this period, 
Spain exercised a feeble and precarious authority, not felt be- 
yond the confines of the two principal towns. It became the 
receptacle of hostile Indians, runaway negroes, and fugitives of 
every description, from the United States. To Spain its pos- 
session was expensive, without profit, serving no purpose but 
that of annoyance. To the United States it was important only 
as affording security to their southern border. 

In IS 17, a collection of Indians and fugitive negroes, instiga- 
ted and furnished by Spain, commenced a depredatory war on 
the southern frontier. This produced the Seminole war, so 
(»lled from die principal tribe of Indians engaged in it, fai which 
the hostile Indians and ne^oes were without resistance driven 
out of Florida, and possession taken of St Marks and Pensacola, 
the two principal Spanish fortresses, by General Jackson. The 
fortresses were restored, and the American troops withdrawn 
from the territory, by order of the government A negotiation 
for the purchase of Florida took place, which, in 1820, termina- 
ted in its cession to the United States, for the sum of 1^.000,000, 
to be paid by the American government to its own citizens, in 
satisfaction of their claims on Spain for commercial spoliations. 
This ac()uisition was of no other importance to the United States, 
than as it gave them a natural and undisputed boundary on the 
south, and liberated that frontier from hostile incursion. 

There are two rail roads in operation in Florida, one from 
Tallahassee to Port Leon, twenty-two mi^es ; the other from 
lola to St Josephs, thirty miles. 

The seat of government is Tallahassee ; it contains the capi- 
tol and several churches and banks. 

St Augustine, situated on the Atlantic shore, is the. oldest 
city in the United States, having been founded by the Spaniards 
in 1565. Its mild climate makes it a favorite resort for invalids. 
Population, 2459. 
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Wisconsin Territory. WisconsiiL until the year 1836, 
formed for civil purposes, a part of the late Territory of Michi- 
gan. In that year it was constituted a separate territorial gov- 
ernment by act of Congress. Population in 1840, 30,945. 

Iowa • Territory, formed the Western division of Wis- 
consin, until organized by Congress in 1838. The principal 
town is Dubuque ; extensive lead mines are found m its vi- 
cinity. Population in 1840, 43,112. The soil is fertile, and 
the appearance of the country attractive ; this territory, as well 
as that of Wisconsin, presents many inducements to the emi- 
grant. 

/ . y^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RepuUies of South America. Their extent. OmqueU hy Spm». 
SpoiMk policy towards them. T%eir condition before their reooUUion. 
First attempt unsuccessful. Second attempt commenced in 1810. Bs 
success. Proceedings of the United States regarding them ; of Great 
Britain ; of the Holy Alliance. All Spanish force driven from the 
continent. Condition of the RepMics after the expulsion of the Spa'n- 
iards. Their efforts towards self-government. Congress of Panama, 
How originatea and constituted, and for what objects. Invitation to 
the United States to send delegates ; on what terms, and for tohat 
purposes accepted ; the result. Mexico, Vexas. Ouatimala, Bo- 
livia. Peru. Chili. Buenos Ayres. Simon Bolivar. Andes; 
their height and climate. Rivers in South America, Patagonia, 
Brazil. Removal of the royal family of Portugal to Brazil, Jls 
government. Hayti, Its population^ commerce and government. 
Colonization of American blacks at Hayti. 

Republics op tbb South. Directly south of the United 
States, and bordering on their territory, frmn the gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific ocean, a distance of neciriy 2000 miles, are the 
republics of Southern America, formern^ Spanish provinces. 
They extend from latitude 42^ north, to 40^ south, a mstance of 
5500 miles, cmd embracing the whole American continent sou& 
of the United States, except Brazil, Guiana and Patagonia. 
Their greatest breadth from the Sabine river, on the gulf of 
Mexico, to California, is 1800 miles. The events which have 
taken place on this ground since the commencement of the 
present century, form an interesting portion of its history, and 
are well known. The causes whicn have produced them are 
little understood, and are only to be learned from a view of their 
past and present condition. From such a view, all surprise will 
cease, that the Spanish provinces have not been as succesdul 
injgoveminff themselves as were the United States. 

The inhabitants are of three original stocks. Europeans, na- 
tive Indians, and African negroes. From these have proceeded 
a mixed race of every shade and variety of color ; and desig- 
nated by particular names, designed to express the quantity of 
European blood in each. The Spaniards had a proceeding by 
which they conferred on persons of color who had distinguish- 
ed themselves^ the privileges of the whites ; this quality de- 
scended to their children, and gave rise to a new class of inhab- 
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itants : negroes or mulattoes in color, and white persons as to 
their privileges. The mi^ed races improved by mixtures of 
white men, or nearly white, with colored women, and the off- 
spring took the grade of their fathers. WJ^en a white woman 
became connected with a colored or black man, the offspring still 
took the grade of their father, and were called back steps. The 
mixed race was the most numerous, but excluded by the Span- 
ish government from all participation in its affau-s. The whole 
population is variously estimated from twelve to fifteen millions, 
of which the native Indians not subject to Spanish laws, consti- 
tute about one half. They are a grade higher in civilization 
and intelligence, than those of the north. Their ingenuity dis- 
covers itself in the various means adopted in taking fish, and in 
constructing bridges across their principal streams. 




Indians croNdng a Floatiiig Bridge. 

Spanish CoNauEST and Government. The American c«^ 
dnent first became known to Europeans b^ the discovery of 
Columbus, in 1493 ; acting under the Spanish authority, and 
endeavoring to reach the e^teffn border of Asia, by sailing west 
from Europe. The hiHi^ry nf rhe conquet*! nf this portion of 
America in the euccetiiling century ^ exliibits little else but a con- 
tinued series of perfidy, plunder, and m-iissacre on the partof 
the Spanish adventurer^ The e<j[iqucet was followed by a 
colonial system, rigid and exclusive bcyoijd nieasure, having 
for its sole object t£e benefit of tJae ptijeiit country. All inter- 
course with loreigners}, either political or commrrcial, was pro- 
hibited under t^evere ])oiialtieBj eifT tin ding in many cases to 
death. All manufacture ^j Ttjjjhn rn the productions of the soil, 
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which it was convenient for Spain to furnish, were prohibited. 
The colonies were not allowed even^ the semblance of self-gov- 
ernment, but were governed by viceroys and their subordinates, 
■ent from Spain to enforce a code of laws made by a junto, 
called the council of the Indies, unacquainted with the condi- 
tion and wants of the people. The country was divided with- 
out any definite boundaries, into such provinces and vice-royal- 
ties as suited the convenience of the governors. The great 
object of the Spanish government, and its agents, was to enrich 
themselves from the gold and silver mines with which the coun- 
try abounded. 

Revolution. * It was impossible for the Spanish government, 
with all its vigilance, to conceal from the Knowledge of their 
colonists, the political revolutions taking place in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, in both hemispheres. The successful 
issue of the American revolution became known to them, and 
made a deep impression. An ill conducted and unsuccessful 
attempt to revolutionize some of the northern provinces, was 
undertaken bv MirandE^ a native of Caraccas, in 1^06. An 
expedition, or which he was the leader, was fitted out at New 
York, consisting of two or three hundred desparate adventurers, 
partly foreigners and partly Americans, which terminated in 
their destruction. The severity exercised upon the followers of 
Miranda, who were captured, some of them being immediately v 
executed as traitors, and others subject to perpetual confinement 
to hard labor in the mines, nearly extinguished the revolution- 
ary fiame in the north. In 1810, the same spirit broke out in 
Buenos Ay res, which being conducted with more prudence and 
skill, was ultimately successful. It gradually extended over 
the whole of Spanish America. The struggle was arduous, 
and continued with various success for thirteen years, and ter- 
minated in the expulsion of every hostile Spaniard from the 
continent. 

Proceedings op the AMERicAN Government. The Ameri- 
qgpi government, and people, viewed these events with deep 
interest. Their feelings and wishes were all in favor of the 
colonists; but the njlin i[»K^ iT m niianiv ulh etrictlyobserved, 
and Spain had little occasion r i tMUjiiaJn of the interference of 
the government or its citv/AW^^. Th^ iiue of the unfortunate 
Americans engaged id Minitnl ri? t^xp^ ilnion, was remembered, 
and operated to deter cither aiK^i^ntijrci^ iWim engaging in con- 
tests not their own. hi tht- progress at iliese events, confiden- 
tial a^nts were eniatoyid by xhc AttSBBcaTi executive, to ascer- 
tain their nature and cxunt^ aird whether likely to terminate in , 
rebellion or revolution, On tlYCif report. tJic government be- 
came satisfied that liie colartists \vDti id prevail, and that it was 
proper to acknowledge liiciii a# Independent states. The 
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American government was the first to receive them into the 
family of nations, and to establish the accustomed diplomatic 
relations. 

During the South American revolution, the Spanish home 
government underwent a series of changes, from an absolute to 
a limited monarchy, and back to a bigoted despotism. From a 
Bourbon to a Bonaparte dynasty, and back to fiie Bourbon. In 
every change, the Spanish government was uniform in bending 
all its disposable force to the subjugation of the colonies. The 
government, however, requiring most of its soldiers for its own 
support, wag unable successfully to exert itself against the liber- 
ties of the provinces. 

These events were of high importance to the United States, 
both in a political and commercial view. In the former, it was 
considered as an extension of the American system of civil 
policy over a great portion of the western comment, thereby 
adding to its stability, and laying the foundation for its univer- 
sal spread. The liberation of the Spanish provinces, together 
with the simultaneous separation of Brazil from Portugal, put 
an end to European colonization on the American continent, 
with the exception of the British possessions on its northern 
border. 

In this view, the American government, under the presidency 
of Mr. Monroe, on occasion of an attempted interierence of the 
holy alliance, to re-unite Spain and her colonies, declared in a 
firm and decided tone, " that it would admit of no such interfe- 
rence ; and that it would permit no ulterior colonization in any 
part of the American continent by European powers ; and that 
they should consider any attempt on the part of those powers to 
extend the system of national interference to any portion of the 
western hemisphere, dangerous to theit peace and safety ; and 
that any interposition on the part of any European power, for 
the purpose of controlling in any measure the governments of 
America, which had established their independence, would be 
considered as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
wards the United States.'* 

In a commercial view, the liberation of Spanish America was 
full of interest It opened a new and extensive field of enter- 
prize. The exchange would naturally consist of the raanufac^ 
tures and other surplus productitJns of the United States, for 
the gold and silver, and other valuable commodities of the new 
republics. They, not having any marine, would naturally de- 
pend upon the United States to be their carriers, not only in the 
trade between the two countries, but in their intercourse with 
other nations, and in this way give employment and extension 
to American navigation. 

Op the British. Great Britain entertaining the same views 
as to her commercial interests, her political scruples and predi- 
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lections ^ve way ; and she unifonnly favored the efforts of 
the colonies ; sent commercial agents amonf them at an early 
period, and was the second to acknowledge meir independence. 
The other European powers, comprehending the holy alliance 
and its dependents, were as uniformly opposed to the success of 
the colonies. These powers look wim an instinctive dread upon 
the exertions of man, in every part of the world to obtam a 
portion of civil liberty. They gave Spain their early counte- 
nance and support in the struggle, and but for the forcible re- 
monstrances or the Americcui and British governments against 
their interference, thev would have aided Spain with a force 
sufficient to have crushed the colonies. 

Proceedings of the Republics. The eximlsion of the Span- 
ish arms from their territory, was but the beginning of the labors 
of the southern republics. This war of independence had been 
conducted, on their part, without any concerted plan of union, 
each fighting its own battles, on its own account, at its own 
expense, and for the defence of its own territory, and only occa- 
sionally assisting its neighbor, according to its own views of its 
interest There was then no common war debt to be extin- 
guished or provided for from a common fimd. Each had to 
provide for its own. On the dissolution of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the colonists were in a state of nature, that is, without 
a civil government, and they had to make the experiment, 
always a critical and hazardous one, that of governing them- 
selves ; and to determine the question whether they could do it 
peaceably, and upon the principles of rational politiccd liberty. 
To a favorable result of this experiment, there were many 
drawbacks. 

As a whole, the population was in a state of deplorable igno- 
rance ; what knowleclge they had, civil, political, or religious, 
was in the possession of the Roman Catholic clergy, who im- 
parted it sparingly to the people. It had been the uniform policy 
of the Spanish authorities to keep the people in ignorance, as 
being in that condition more easily moulded to their will. The 
inhabitants had never taken any part in the affairs of civil gov- 
ernment Trials by jury, meetings of the people in primary 
assemblies for civil purposes, and representative bodies, were 
ahke unknown. The people were ot ciifferent shades of color, 
from the European born white, and the Creole, down to the 
African black, each grade claiming distinction in proportion to 
its approach to the European white, the darker shades at all 
times struggling against this distinction. The boundaries of 
the different provinces were undefined. No rules existed by 
which it could be determined what portion of a given section 
of the country should constitute a separate republic ; each prin- 
cipal colony endeavoring to draw within its jurisdiction as much 
as possible of the surrounding territory. 
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Constitutions were formed by several of the republics on the 
models. of tho§e in the United States, and disregarded, and ovei^-. 
thrown, almost as soon as formed, by military usurpations.. 
Their history from the period of their emancipation to the presr 
ent time, exhibits an almost uninterrupted series of intestine 
divisions and civil wars. One military chiedain has risen up 
after another, and under the deceptive garb of patriotism, assu- 
med a dictatorial power, and shown how* feeble a barrier a paper 
constitution furnishes against the strides of ambition. 

One principle pervades the southern republics, that the Ro- 
man catholic is the only true religion, and must be established 
by law, as the religion of the state, with a restricted toleration 
to some others. In all their internal revolutions, not a voice has 
been raised in favor of a re-union with Spain. At one period, 
the Spanish Cortes, despairing of the conquest, offered them ^ 
participation in the national government by a representation in 
that body. This was rejected as deceptive, conferring on them 
only a shadow of power and independence. It should also ba 
noticed} that they aoolished personal slavery. 

CoNfiREss OF Panama. Immediately after the expulsion ot 
the Spaniards, Simon Bolivar, who in the later penods of tha 
revolution wqjb the most prominent military character, 5ittempte4 
^ federal union of these disjointed communities, something on 
the principles of the North American republic. In 1823, as 
president of the republic of Colombia, he invited the govern- 
ments of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, to send dele- 
gates to the isthmus of Panama, or wherever else they should 
think proper, to constitute a Congress, to treat of matters oif 
general interest to the republics. Mexico and Peru acceded to 
this proposition ; hut Buenos Ayres and Chili showed no. incli- 
nation to take part in such a measure. 

In December, J824, Bolivar sent a circular to each of the re^ 
publics, recapitulating what had been done, and proposing 
another meeting. Accordingly, in June, 1826, delegates from 
Colombia, Mexjco, Peru, and Guatemala, a little republic, some- 
times calling itself Central America, en^bracins the isthmus of 
Darien, and son^e adjacent territories, assembled at Panamei, 
the principal town and port of Gfuatemala, bordering on the Par 
cific qcean. The important republics of Buenos Ayres and 
Chili continued to hold back, apprehending Bolivar's object to 
be, to incorporate the republics into one empire, of which he was 
to be the head. To this Congress, thus constituted, the United 
States were pressingly invited to send delegates. President 
Adams' answer to the first application was, " that the powersf^ 
and the objects of such a meeting <iught first to be definitely 
settled, and when that was done, if there appeared to be any 
objects in which the United Statels had an interest, he would 
readily isiccede." This answer prqduced a more defiju^e spec^ 
40* 
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fieation of* objects, and a second invitation to attend* The ob- 
jects were defined to be : 

To fbnn a pennanont council to serre as a bond of onion 
against common danger from abroad. To preserve internal 
peace among the several States. To interpret treaties between 
the States, and to mediate in all disputes, and to regulate foreign 
intercourse. * 

With the last of these objfectsonly had the United States any 
concern. To this second invitation the president acceded, re- 
stricting the delegation to act only in a diplomatic character ; 
not to become members of the Congress, or to take any part in 
their internal concerns, other than to give advice and informa- 
tion when requested. 

The objects of this mission on the part of the United States 
were, to settle the principles of international law, and to regu- 
late their intercourse with the republics of the south; to embody 
the principles of American repuolicanism in an imposing form, 
as a counterpoise to the Euroj^an alliance of kings for the sup- 
port of monarchy ; and to abolish privateering and other usages 
of war inconsistent with private rights, and with the improve- 
ments of the affe. Three distinguished American citizens were 
appointed by me president, in the recess of the Senate, to attend 
this Congress. The meeting being appointed to be held near 
the equator, in an unhealthy region, at tne summer solstice, the 
North American delegates were in no haste to attend. One of 
them died before the meeting of Congress, and the other two 
did not arrive in season to attend. The Congress, after passing 
some resolutions relating to their internal affairs, adjourned to 
meet at Tacubaya, a village four miles from the city of Mexico, 
in the February following. No meeting was ever held up€B 
this adjournment One of the delegates from the United States 
set out on his mission, but came back, and as was quaintly ex- 
pressed, made a return of mm est inventvs on his commission. 
The States remained in their original disjointed and feeble 
condition. 

Mexico. In their present unsettled state, nothing definite 
can be said relative to their respective boundaries, or Sie nature 
of their government. It is not yet ascertained into how many 
republics they may be divided, or whether any or all ol'them 
will long retain that name. 

The most important of these republics, and the only one 
wholly in North America, is Mexico, extending from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific ocean, on the southern border of the United 
States. Its capital city, Mexico, is on an elevated plateau, 7400 
feet above the level of the ocean, in latitude 19® north, and two 
hundred miles west of Vera Cruz, its nearest port on^the Atlan- 
tic. U is a place of great wealth, and celebrated fqr the magni- 
ficence of its public buildings j the great square contains several. 
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araon^which is the grand cathedral ; a front view of this superb 
edificets given in the annexed engraving. 




' Great Square at Mexico. 

It is the seat of the Mexican government, and of an extensive 
commerce between Vera Cruz on the Atlantic, and Acapulco 
on the Pacific coast. Population, 170,000. ^ 

The gold and silver mines of Mexico, constitute its principal 
"v^ealth. The coinasre from 1796. to 1810, while under the Span- 
ish dominion, was $342,114,285, being an average of$24,000j000 
a year. In the succeeding period of fifteen years, the coinage 
was only $153,276,972. or about $10,000,000 annually ; the dimi- 
nution owing no doubt to the disturbed state of the, country. 

The Mexican States, at the close of the contest with Spain, 
consisted of twenty-ibur distinct territories, containing 9,000 000 
of inhabitants, one half of whom were native Indians; the other 
Spaniards, negroes, and a mixture of every color, description, 
and grade. Each territory had the management of its internal 
concerns. 

In 1824, the States attempted to form a federal union, upon 
the principles of the American constitution. One of its leading 
features was, that every male IS years of age should be a voter, 
and a candidate for office, without distinction of property or 
color. Since their emancipation, the Mexican States have un- 
. dergone various revolutions, and been generally governed by a 
military despot under an imposing republican name. Anasta- 
sis Bustamente is the President of the Mexican Republic. 

Texas. T^cas is the most eastern of the Mexican States, 
commencing at the Sabine river, the western boundary of Lou- 
isiana, and extending on the gulf of Mexico to the Rio del 
Norte, a distance of 500 miles. Its western boundary, sepa- 
rating it from the other Mexican States, is an undefined wilder- 
ness. Its mediuoi length from north to south, between 27° and 
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35^ north latitude, is 540 miles, and breadth 460, containing 
150,000 square miles. Much of the land is fertile, producing in 
the south, cotton, sugar, and rice, aod la all parto, grain and to- 
bacco. Until within a few years, almost the whote terrkory has 
been in a wilderness state. Recently a Mexicaa legislature 
made granit to ei^ht or ten individuals called empressories or 
contractors, of diflerent portions ef territory, comprehending 
most of its valuable lands, and emigrants in considerable num- 
bers have settled on them. These emigrantii were mostly from 
the United States. They had not resi&d loc^ in Texas before 
they resisted the Mexican authorities ; they were auite success- 
ful in several engagements, and soon accompiiwed their ob- 
ject — that of becoming a separate power. 

Texas now exists as a republic, and her independence has 
been acknowledged by the United States In March, 1836, a 
constitution was adopted, which in its essential features resem- 
bles that of the United States. General Houston has been elect- 
ed preflident of the republic, and the first Congress met in Octo- 
ber, 1836. The seat of government is Houston. The popula- 
tion amounts to about 100,000. 

Guatemala and Colombia. Next to the south of Mexico is 
a small territory calling itself the republic of central America, 
or Guatemala. Near its north-western border is the isthmus of 
Daricn, connecting North and South America. At its narrow- 
est point, the oceans approach each other w^ithin thirty-seven 
miles. 

This republic holds a feeble and precarious existence, depend- 
ent on the forbearance of Mexico and Colombia. The latter 
name designates a number of large districts, sometimes ai^ocia* 
ted together, and sometimes at war with each other. Bogota, 
near the centre, is a considerable city, and the seat of govern^ 
ment Its two principal Atlantic ports are Laguira and Porto 
Cabello, from which are exported annually about $2,000^000, 
two thirds of which are to the United States. The imports to 
the same places average $3,000,000 annually. 

Next south of Colombia, are the republics of Peru and Chili, 
on the Pacific ocan. Upper or southern Peru was taken off to 
form the republic of Bolivia. 

Buenos Ayres. The republic called the United Provinces 
of South America, liep on the Atlantic ocean, and is separated 
from Chili by the Andes. It is composed of a number of Span- 
ish audiences or judicial districts, its capital, Buenos Ayres, a 
name often used to denpte the whole republic, i^ situated on the 
southern bank of the ^iver La Plata. 200 miles from its mouth, 
in latitude 34° south, {t has a population of 80,000, and a great; 
commerce with the United States. None of these republics 
have any naval establishment, and very little of a commercial 
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marine. The trade is carried on in foreign bottoms ; a cir- 
cumstance which very much enhances its value to the United 
States. Their military force is such as each republic occasion- 
ally calls into service to defend itself, or to make acquisition of 
territory. The gold and silver mines of these repuDlics, espe- 
cially of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, are the richest in the world, 
and for the last three centuries, have been the most considerable 
source of supply. The quantity in circulation has within that 
time quadrupled, not thereby increasing in that proportion the 
real wealth, or adding to the value of property, but raising the 
prices of every commodity. 

The political condition of these republics, after the expulsion 
of the Spaniards, resembles, in manjr points, that of the United 
States from 1783 to 1788, and exhibits a striking example of 
what the latler probably would have been, but for the exalted 
patriotism and integrity of one man. During that period of an- 
archy, General Washington was repeatedly urged by some of 
his military friends, to establish what they called a strong gov- 
ernment, meaning thereby a military despotism, of which he 
should be the head, and themselves important actors. They 
endeavored to persuade him not to take any part in the federal 
convention of 1787, believing and hoping that that measure 
would prove abortive, and calculating to establish their own 
plan on its failure. They wished him not to impair his influ- 
ence, by being engaged in a scheme which they supposed would 
fail. General Washington, unmoved by these schemes of gran- 
deur, thought differently, and took a different course, the results 
of which can hardly be appreciated. 

Simon Bolivar. This revolution brought into view several 
distinguished military characters, of whom Simon Bolivar, who 
has been already noticed, is the most prominent. He was born 
at Caraccas, one of the principal cities of the republic of Colom- 
bia, in July, 1783. He received the rudiments of an education, 
such as Spanish America afforded, in his native city, and com- 
pleted his studies at Madrid. After spending some time in 
travelling in Europe, he returned to Ceu^accas by the way of 
the United States, and immediately became an active partizan 
in the revolution. He rapidly passed through several military 
grades to the chief command of the republican armies, and suc- 
ceeded in the final expulsion of the Spaniards from continental 
America. Considering his means, his character will not suffer 
by a comparison with any successful general of ancient or mod- 
ern times. After the success of his arms had rendered the in- 
dependence of Spanish America no longer doubtful, he under- 
took the management of its civil concerns. In June, 1826, he 
visited Upper or Southern Peru, which had detached itself from 
the adjacent republics, and formed a new one under the name 
of Bolivia, in honor of Bolivar, who was now styled Liberator, 
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and declared its perpetual protector. At the request of this 
new republic, he drew up a constitution, which was presented 
byhim, and adopted by ihe constituent congress of Bolivia, in 
1826. With some inconvenient provisions for constituting a 

Sgislature through the medium of electors to be designated by 
e people, it vests the supreme power in a president for life, 
who commands all its forces, and enjoys all the patronage of 
the government, nominating all the civil and military officers of 
the state, foreign ministers, and a vice president, who is to be 
his successor. These powers are to be exercised at pleasure, 
and without responsibility. Constitutions on similar principles 
were projected and adopted for Colombia and Peru; and Bohvar 
placed at the head of the latter. His efforts to form a general 
confederacy have already been noticed. His general conduct 
and the complexion of these con8tit«:ftion8, gave %darm to the 
friends of rational liberty, and created him many enemies. At- 
tempts were made to assassinate him. He retired a short time 
to private life ; but soon afterwards assumed the government of 
Colombia, conferred upon him in unrestricted terms by a con- 
gress assembled at Bogota. He died soon after this assumption 
of power, without a development of his political talents or 
character. 

The foregoing, with many variations, is a specimen of the 
constitutions of these republics, and of the manner in which 
their governments have been conducted by their military chiefs. 
The fatal error of trusting their civil concerns in the hands of a 
successful general, merely on account of his fame as a soldier, 
is common to them all ; as is also the abhse of that power in 
the hands of the trustee. 

Andes. The Andes, the highest mountains in the world, 
extend through South America, from north to south, nearly its 
whole length ; and generally from twenty to forty miles from 
the shores of the Pacific. The most elevated point is in Quito, 
near the equator; it rises 19,000 feet above the level of the eea, 
and exceeas any of the highest moimtains in Europe. The 
village of Antistana, on a plateau on one of the i)eaks, is 13,500 
feet above tide water, and the highest inhabited spot on the 
earth. 

On these mountains in the equatorial regions, the climate and 
the productions of the soil are regulated by the ascent, and ex- 
hibit every variety, from the tropical heats, to the region of 
perpetual winter. The highest point of vegetation, bordering 
on perpetual snow, under the equator, is 14,760 feet above the. 
level or the ocean. 

Some of the most difficult passes are between Brazil and 
Peru, and rise to nearly four miles in height above the level of 
the sea. In some parts are men carriers, who make it their 
business to carry passengers up the most steep and difficult parts, 
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ia a kind of chair fastened to their backs ; but in igeneral, the 
passage is made by travellers on the patient and sure-footed 
mule. 




Mountain travelling in Soutli America. 

The eastern declivity of the Andes gives rise to three large 
rivers ; the Oronoco which empties into the Atlantic in Colom- 
bia, jn latitude 9° norjJi ; the Amazon, the mouth of which is at 
the equator, and the La Plata, which discharges itself in latitude 
35*^ south. The western declivity being near the ocean, has no 
permanent streams, but'only occasional mountain torrents. 

Patagonia. South of the repubKcs, is the country of Pata- 
gonia, extending across the continent, and from latitude 35° to 
54° south, eleven hundred miles. It is noticeable for never 
having been thought worth the occupation of any European 
power, and for never having been the subject of controversy or 
war. It is also noted for being the land of fabled giants. Early 
navigators touching on the shores of Patagonia, reported stories 
of a race of men from seven to ten feet in height, and of propor- 
tionable bulk. These stories, generally credited at first, have 
disappeared in consequence of more recent examinations. The 
country is thinly inhabited by a race of savages, of the ordinary 
size and character. 

Patagonia is separated from Terra del Fuego by the straits 
of Magellan, of difficult and dangerous navigation. The usual 
and safest course to the Pacific, is to the south of the group of 
islands of which this is the principal. Cape Horn, the southern 
extremity of Terra Del Fuego, is in latitude 56°^south ; from 
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thence to the south pole, so far as has been discovered^ it is 
water, with the exception of some uninhabited islands. In this 
region American enterprize hzw been successfully engaged in 
taking seals. These animals arte amphibious, and are here 




Seal Catching, 
found in herds, and in great plenty. The comi 



size of the 



tound m herds, and in great plenty. 1 ne comm^ size ol tne 
animal is about three feet in length, resembli^ ^IMirt, a fish, 
and in part, a dog, and is sometimes called a sea do^. Their 
oil and skins have become important articles of comB||rbe7*more 
particularly the latter, which are extensively used iir saddlery, 
cap and trunk making. 

Brazil. The principal remaining country of South America, 
is the empire of Brazil, extending from the equator to latitude 
32° south, on the Atlantic coast, and bor4criag i» every other 
part on the new republics, comprehending about eoekhalf of this 
section of the continent. It was a Portuguese colony, from 
1500, the time of its discovery and conquest. by JE^togal, until 
180S. It had then become superior in strength and wealth, to 
the parent state, its superficies exceeding it more than twenty 
fold. A French invasion in that year, drove the reigning family, 
and the court of Portugal, from Lisbon to Rio Janeiro. From 
that time, Brazil became the principal, and Portugal the second- 
ary state. Its commerce, which had, until that time, been regu- 
lated by rigid colonial principles^ was opened to all nations. 
Its government took the form of a limited monarchy, and the 
name of the empire of Br&zil, the head of the reigning family 
of Portugal, John VI. being the first emperor. From that pelriod 
^the wealth, population, and importance of Brazil, rapimy in- 
creased. In 1821, John returned to Pbrtugal, leaving^is eldest 
eon (Don Pedro) regent ; who, on the death oT his father, be- 
came the second emperor of Brazil. The population amounts 
to 5,000,000. Rio Janeiro, on the Atlantic, m latitude 23° Bouth 
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is its principal city .and seaport Before the revolution it had a 
population of fifty thousand j it now amounts to one hundred and 
Bixt\^ thousand. 




The city df St. Paulo, in the interior, situated on an eminence 
rising out of an extensive plain, is surrounded on three sides by 
• meadow land, and is washed by several streams at its base, 
near which Ihiey unite and form die river Tiete. Its climate is 
said to be one of the most pure and healthy in the world It- 
contains a.population of 30,000' 




City of St. Paulo. 

Guiana. A small territory on the north of Brazil, called 
Cruiaria, is the only part of South America subject to European 
41 
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colonization. The south-eastem part, under the name of Cay- 
enne, is subject to France, and is noted for being the place to 
which the republicans of that nation at one period banished 
Aeir political enemies. Adjoining it on the west is the Dutch 
colony of Surinam, and still farther west are the Engli^h pos- 
sessions of Demerara and Essequibo, forinerly taken from Hie 
Dutch. 

H AYTi. The island of Hayti, one of the largest of the Antil- 
les, or West Indies, lies between latitude 18^ and 20° nortb, is 
400 miles from east to west, and 150 in breadth, containing a 
superficies of thirty thousand square miles, and one million d* 
inhabitants. It was called Hayti by the native Indians, from its 
being mountainous, Hispaniola, or Little Spain, by Columbus, 
being one of the first of his American discoveries, and St Do- 
mingo by the English, from one of its principal ports. Its sta- 
ples are cofiee and sugar. Thirty-eight millions pounds of cofifee 
and one million of sugar are annually exported, of the estimated 
value of eight millions of dollars. 

Previous to the French revolution, the western part of the 
island belonged to France, and the eastern to Spain; at an early 
period of the war between France and Spain, the fomer became 
possessed of the whole island. In consequence of thvfwomulga- 
tion of the French doctrines of liberty and equality, an insurrec- 
tion took place in 1773, which ended in the massacre or expulsion 
of every white inhabitant. It then became an independent 
nation of blacks, most of whom had been slaves. Several 
attempts were made at different periods, to re-possess the island, 
by the French, but without success. The last was in 1801, by 
Bonaparte, who sent an army of twenty thousand men, under 
Le Cierc, for that purpose. The climate, toge&er* with some 
sudden and irregular attacks from the negroes, effectually sub- 
dued this force, and a miserable remnant only, lived to return. 
Since Hayti has become independent, a free and mutually ad- 
vantageous trade has been opened with the United States, and 
successively with other nations. Hayti having no marine, its 
customers enjoy all the benefits of the carrying trade. 

Afler the expulsion of the whites, rival black chiefs kept up a 
state of civil war for a considerable time, and at length the whole 
island settled down in a kind of regular republican government, 
under president Boyer. The legislative power is vested in a 
senate and house of representatives ; the former are chosen for 
nine years, from a list made out by the president, and consists of 
twenty-four persons. The house of representatives are chosen 
for five years, and consists of one from each commune or depart- 
ment, and two from each of the principal cities. The president 
is chosen for life, by the senate. The present chief magistrate, 
Boyer, enjoys a high degree of popularity. Justi6/fe is well adr 
ministered, according to the general principles of the French 
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code ; and the government has, of late years, assumed a regular 
and orderly course. A college is established a^t Cape Haytien, 
formerly cape Francois, where a liberal course of instruction is 
pwrsued, and scarcely any considerable village is without a com- 
mon school. 

JIayti is remarkable for being the place of the first European 
settlement in America, and the first and only independent na- 
tion formed from African slaves. Little expectation wa§ enter- 
tained in the first stages of the exi)eriment, that they would be 
able to form and maintain any thing Uke a regular republican 
government In self-government, ti&ey have exceeded in prin- 
ciple and practice, the South American republics. They have 
repeatedly sought to be admitted into the family of nations, and 
to the accustomed diplomatic relations. They have maintained 
their independence forty years; their trade is advantageous, 
and eagerly sought afler by other nations ; and no possible ob- 
jection has been found to exist against their <5laim, but that of 
color. This, though not openly made, has been found to be in- 
surmountable, affording a practical demonstration, lliat the 
present state of public opinion is opposed to any amalgamation, 
eitfier social or poUtical, with the African race. 

Colonization in Hayti. At an early period of the American 
colonization society, another association was formed at New 
York, having the same general object in view, that of removing 
the free blacks from the United States, The purpose of this 
society was to establish them at Hayti. This did not meet the 
approbation of the south, because it was too near the southern 
portion'of the United States. The plan, however, was pursued, 
and application made to the government of Hayti for the grant 
or purchase of a territory on the island, where their colored 
brethren in the United States might be colonized, and form a 
distinct government. The answer to this application was, that 
there could be but one government in Hayti ; that colored emi- 
grants from the United States would be kindly received, and 
should be furnished with lands to any desired amount, on reason- 
able terms, and admitted to all the privileges of native citizens. 
A considerable emigration took place under this provision; the 
emigrants finding that subsistence was to be obtained there only 
by industry and frugality, returned in considerable numbers, and 
further emigration ceased. In 1825, president Boyer purchased 
an acknowledgment of the independence of Hayti from France, 
at the expense of $27,600,000, to be paid as an indemnification 
to the ex-colonists, and stipulating at the same time, to grant 
some exclusive commercial privileges to the French nation. 
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